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Art. I.—Sir H. Huntley’s Seven Years’ Service on the Slave 
Coast, Western Africa. 2 vols. small 8vo. Newby. 


W* believe that very little interest is at present taken about 
Western Africa. All parties who have concerned themselves 
about it, have been successively disappointed. The religious 
and philanthropic party, not merely disheartened by the failure of 
so many efforts, but conscious that they incurred a vast deal of 
_ censure and odium by the lamentable termination of the 

iger expedition, appear to have abandoned all active efforts for 
its amelioration in despair. 

Large fortunes have unquestionably been made in the African 
trade, by some few merchants; and, as might be expected, the 
per centage of profits is often enormous. But it is a trade which 
is almost necessarily monopolised by a very few. It must be 
conducted by persons intimately acquainted with it. Even in 
sending out assortments of goods from England, the taste of the 
particular locality for which they are intended, must be under- 
stood and suited. The lady on one part of the coast despises 
the beads or bafts which are prized by her ebon sister on 
another. Frequently tribes within a short distance of each other, 
completely differ in their ideas of the becoming. We have 
found our canister powder disdainfully rejected by a native 
sportsman, who has been most thankful, if not grateful, for a 
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little of the coarse powder imported by the merchants. The 
hue of the amber, and the exact fashion of a bead, have to be 
considered and suited to the respective tastes. Again, the climate 
is so unhealthy, that merchants at home can procure suitable 
persons, as their agents and employés, only at very great expense ; 
whilst few or no persons of sufficient means to carry on an 
extensive trade, will be induced, by any prospect of profits, to 
risk their own lives.if such a climate. Even the skippers and 
* sailors trading to the const, are too often such as could not obtain 
employment in any other’part of the world; and the risks occa- 
sioned by their vieeg or incapacity, added to the unavoidably 
hazardous nature of the trade, deter all, save a very few mer- 
chants, from embarking in it. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, the African trade is 
steadily increasing; and the articles chiefly imported from Africa 
are such as must be in constant demand in England, and as can 
be supplied in virtually unlimited quantities from Africa. Our 
two greatest commercial authorities informed us some years 
since, that the African trade was about £100,000 a year; and 
that it was not likely to increase. They assigned, as a reason 
for their opinion, that a savage people, living in a climate where 
clothing is unnecessary, and where food can be procured with 
little or no exertion, will not exert themselves to procure im- 
ported articles which they co not absolutely require. 

Such opinions have arisen from completely erroneous ideas of 
the social condition of the African nations generally, and of the 
degree of civilization (low as it is) which they have attained. 
They cannot justly be regarded as savages. The greater number 
of the nations throughout Africa have fixed habitations; de- 
fences round their towns; cultivate their lands; wear cotton 
dresses of their own manufacture, dyed with native dyes; and 
work in gold and iron. It is true that their dwellings are 
generally only mud huts, not much better than some Irish cabins, 
though certainly cleaner; that the defences round their towns 
are only stockades or mud walls, some twelve feet: high and two or 
three feet thick, only suflicient to defend them against the neigh- 
bouring tribes; that though the lands immediately round their 
towns are often cultivated with considerable care, yet that in 
most places there are 100 acres uncultivated for every acre that 
is cultivated. The beneficial effects of trade are, however, now 
perceived for hundreds of miles round our settlements, large 
tracts of land being brought under cultivation. The native loom 
is a very primitive concern, but the native cotton is excellent, 
and the native dresses are often very handsome. The African 
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indigo is said to resist the action of light and acids better than 
any other. The native cotton dresses are much thicker and 
better than ours, and their dyes far brighter and more enduring; 
but this may be owing to the much greater quantity of indigo 
used. The scene round an African village, though primitive and 
rude, does not want interest. In one direction are large earthen 
vessels of indigo, in which women are dyeing their dresses. In 
another, groups of girls are drawing water from the well; and as 
they bear their pitchers poised upon the head, the scene only 
requires to be viewed through the trees, from a little distance, to 
be very graceful and charming. Here the smith plies his trade, 
with his bellows of goat skin; there the worker in leather is 
surrounded by an idle and admiring crowd. Slaves are leaving 
with articles to be bartered in some other village, or sold to the 
tradespeople of our merchants. Stalwart fellows, “ iron-jointed, 
supple-sinewed,” march about fully armed, and display them- 
selves to admiring eyes. The silk cotton tree throws its mighty 
shade; the palm tree rears its graceful crest; the air comes 
laden with the perfume of the orange blossom; and when even- 
ing begins to close in, and the cool air at length fans the hot and 
weary head, one can feel that the scene really is very lovely. 

The natives buy our bafts—the trade term for the pieces of 
cotton of which their dresses are made—only because their own 
bafts or pangs, although much stronger and greatly preferred by 
them, are vastly dearer. The native workmanship in iron is 
very rude, yet some of their agricultural implements appear to 
be admirably suited for their purpose. The native workmanship 
in gold is not merely curious, but often really beautiful. Whilst 
therefore, it must be admitted that the Africans are very low in 
the scale of civilization, it seems a misuse of terms, to call a 
people, with even such arts as we have described, savages. 

Few people in England ever trouble themselves to think about 
Africa at all; even when for a moment excited by an Exeter 
Hall meeting, or a Protectionist speech for the sugar colonies, 
a Niger expedition, or a debate on the expense of the squadron. 
Were it not for this latter question, which rather feelingly appeals 
to the national pocket, or is supposed to do so, we doubt if we 
should now-a-days, hear of West Africa at all. 

We fear that Africa must for a long time remain ferra 
incognita to good folk at home. The most determined tourist 
avoids the Great Desert. All serious attempts to cross it have 
hitherto, with a single exception, ended in disappointment or de- 
struction. We trust that the attempt now being made will prove 
more successful, Even in this roaming age, no commission from 
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Mr. Murray, or inducement from Bentley's, has succeeded in 
procuring a guide-book to Timbuctoo. Although Moore’s idea 
appears to be now fully realized, and we have 


**A blue at home 
Among the blacks of Carolina, 
And flying to the Eastward see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins taking tea 
And toast upon the Wall of China.” 


Yet we fear that we shall in vain look for ‘ Loiterings amongst 
the Ashantees’ or ‘the City of the Sultan of Bornou.’ 

The only persons from whom we can expect to derive much 
information, are the merchants engaged in the African trade, the 
missionaries on the coast, and the officers of the squadron. The 
merchants do not appear anxious to give us much information ; 
the missionaries are occasionally suspected of giving us a little 
too much; and, we fear, that obtained from the naval officers is 
not always very accurate. The natives with whom they come in 
contact, are chiefly the barbarous tribes scattered along the 
coast, or the slaves brought down from the interior. Neither are 
average specimens of the aatives of Africa. 

We cannot profess—who can do so ?—a very accurate or ex- 
tended knowledge of Africa; but we have, ourselves, been some 
six hundred miles into the interior: we have resided for years in 
the country : we have come in contact with natives from almost 
every part of Africa, frequently immediately on their arrival 
from their native countries, and before they could have been in 
the slightest degree influeneed by European customs or habits. 
We now write with the advantage of consulting the opinions and 
judgment of other persons intimately and practically acquainted 
with it. We remember, on returning to England, being in 
the Committee-room on the Squadron question in 1848: a 
naval officer was being examined: he was asked respecting the 
condition of the natives in the interior; he replied—‘ Oh, 
savages, perfect savages. The people along the coast have 
become a little civilized by coming in contact with us, but those 
in the interior are perfectly savage; I have seen hundreds of 
them taken by my own vessel from slavers.’ We fear the 
gallant officer did not know much more of Africa than he was 
able to learn from the deck of his vessel, But his evidence 
appeared to suit the preconceived opinions of some members of 
the Committee, and was met with a gentle approving smile ;—= 
a kind of “ Oh, of course,” look. 

The chief classes from which slaves are obtained are, prisoners 
taken in war, the more powerful nations usually attacking the 
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weaker and more savage tribes; criminals of certain classes, 
debtors—seldom however, if ever, sold into foreign slavery; and, 
of course, the offspring of all slaves. Not only is the debtor liable 
to be seized, but if he cannot be taken, any of his family may 
be; and amongst some tribes or nations it is the law, that if a 
debt be due to any member of the tribe by a member of any 
other tribe, any person of the debtor’s nation or tribe may be 
seized as a slave until the debt is paid. 

The laws respecting debts throughout all the African nations 
are exceedingly strict: they may be, and are, very cruel and 
rude; but they still prove the existence of that stage of civili- 
zation in which men feel that property must be protected in 
the most summary manner. Some months since we travelled 
through some hundred miles of country with a friend of ours, a 
merchant at the Gambia. We found his property and that of 
other merchants scattered over a vast extent of country, in the 
care of native traders. Goods, as cotton cloths, guns, powder, 
amber, &c,, which would be of immense value to the natives, 
were stored in wicker huts. There was nothing to prevent their 
being plundered at any moment, and yet any act of violence or 
robbery is exceedingly rare. The native merchants are generally 
able to travel amongst tribes at war with each other without 
being molested; and a native wealthy merchant is held in the 
highest honour, and is more influential than most of the kings or 
chiefs. Certain tribes devote themselves almost entirely to 
commercial pursuits, and act as the Jews of Central and Western 
Africa. We have not, however, been able to ascertain that it 
ever was the fashion to torture them, or that it is now the 
fashion to insult. 

Our readers are no doubt aware that most of the powerful or 
influential nations of Africa are Mohammedans, who cannot con- 
sistently hold Mohammedans as slaves, much less sell them into 
foreign slavery. Most of the more powerful tribes boast that 
none of their nation can be made slaves. The boast is of course 
only true as a general rule. 

The principal tribes at the Gambia are the Joliffes, the Mandin- 
goes, and the Foolahs or Felatahs. The Joliffes are a handsome 
and intelligent race. They make very good masons, carpenters, 
&c. The Mandingoes are fine athletic fellows, but Dr. Pritchard 
is in error in stating that they are an agricultural and industrious 
people. On the contrary, though not without good qualities, 
they are fond of war, and idle. Their lands are for the most part 
rented from them by the Foolahs, to feed their flocks and herds ; 
and by the Saru-Woollies and other neighbouring tribes, to grow 
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ground nuts, in which is the staple trade of the colony. There 
is here a sufficiently complex state of society; master and slave; 
property protected by stringent laws; property entrusted, to a 
large amount, first to the native trader, and by him to the cul- 
tivator of the ground, who pays for it, in the course of some 
months, in produce; lands let out to tenants, and rents-in-kind 
duly paid. 

The Felatahs, or Foolahs, are one of the most interesting people 
in Africa, They have gradually spread over a great part of the 
country. Proceeding sometimes by direct attack ; at other times 
gradually entering with their flocks and herds, and renting the 
lands until they have found themselves sufficiently strong to 
seize the country. They have established several independent 
kingdoms. The chief seat of their power is at Sackatoo, on the 
Niger, which was visited by Colonel Denham and Captain Clap- 
perton; and where poor Clapperton died on his second visit. 
They have gradually spread to the Gambia and the Senegal. 

They have apparently a large intermixtnre of Arabic blood: 
their colour is rather deeply swarthy than black; their hair is 
not woolly; the figure is tall and slight, and the features are 
often handsome, and approach the European. They are com- 
monly divided into the warlike Foolahs and the agricultural 
Foolahs. The agricultural Foolahs are the great herdsmen of 
Africa. They wander with their flocks and herds from one 
country or district to another, renting the right of pasturage 
from the chiefs. They also form Foolah settlements or villages 
in different countries, renting the lands. They generally build 
their villages with a long open street, without much external 
defence of any kind, contrary to the usual system in Africa, 
which is to huddle the houses closely together, in order to place 
round them an external wall or stockade. The Africans build 
under the same necessity we all did, some few centuries back, 
that of guarding against attack. 

The Foolahs say that their father was a white man, and that 
a Foolah never can be made a slave. A friend of ours, on his 
first penetrating into the interior, when at Nowly, about 400 
miles from our settlement of Bathurst, was accosted by as he 
supposed a very black gentleman, who shook him by the hand, 
and addressed him, evidently in the most polite and amiable 
manner. The interpreter explained that this Foolah gentleman 
was expressing his pleasure at meeting his brother white man at 
such a distance from home. 

Were their colour only white, instead of black, there would be 
few prettier sights in the world, than a Foolah village on the 
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occasion of a festival. And even as it is, only let a little distance 
lend enchantment to the view, and it becomes so. The glorious 
tropical vegetation, the stately palms in groups, the lowing 
herds of oxen, the tall and graceful figures of the men, the 
groups of young girls with wild flowers in their hair, the loose 
cotton dresses which all wear—so much more effective than any 
European dresses can be—form ever varying and very beautiful 
pictures. 

No people are, however, perfect, and we must confess that our 
Foolah friends, instead of being content, with the excellent Corin, 
to “get their living by the copulation of cattle,” are rather 
addicted to lifting the cattle of their neighbours. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society, with that amiable absurdity 
which characterises philanthropic exertions in Africa, attempted 
to form a Foolah settlement at McCarthy’s Island; a large sum 
of money was expended in building a village, where no doubt 
warming pans and every other necessary of existence would have 
been provided. The whole affair was of course a complete failure. 
Philanthropists must learn that if really anxious to benefit a 
people, the good must be done in accordance with their feelings, 
and prejudices, and habits. And that, although the not instantly 
adopting a taste for tea, crumpets, and excellent exhortations, is a 
proof of utter barbarism; yet that it is impossible to inoculate a 
people with a taste for all these necessaries and comforts of 
civilized life at once. 

A party of Foolah warriors posted themselves last year on the 
banks of the river opposite our settlement of McCarthy’s Island, 
and exacted tribute from all persons coming to trade. When the 
chief was remonstrated with, he declared his inability to resist 
the Foolahs; on this occasion, however, the excellent chief, 
anxious to commit a little additional extortion on his subjects 
and neighbours, had invited them. They were merely a party of 
“Free Lances” in his pay. But as he had a perfect right to 
levy what taxes he pleased, and extort at his own sweet pleasure, 
our merchants had nothing for it but to “grin and _ bear.” 
Extortion, fortunately, generally proves a two edged sword. 
The chief did not find it answer as a financial speculation, and 
the roads were soon again opened. 

The boast of the Foolahs, that they never are made slaves, has 
been also frequently made to us by Mandingoes, Joliffes, and other 
Mohammedan tribes. The boast is at least true so far, that they 
are scarcely ever sold into foreign slavery. Slaves who call 
themselves Mandingoes, &c., are constantly to be met with in 
America and the West Indies; but they generally are not really 
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members Of those tribes, but merely have been domestic slaves 
among them, and have been sold as a punishment for crime. 

Most of the Mohammedan tribes are divided by themselves 
into two classes—the Marabouts, who adhere to the laws of the 
prophet—and the Sonnachees, who eat pork and get as drunk 
as any Christian—who are in fact more pagan than Mahommedan. 
It is difficult to understand accurately the relations of those 
classes to each other. They are evidently the same race, but 
the Marabouts live in villages by themselves, and seem to 
acknowledge that the absolute property in the soil belongs to 
the Sonnachees. The domestic servants at our settlements are 
frequently Marabouts. 

Shortly after our first arrival in Africa, some years since, we 
received a rather unpleasant proof of the peculiar ideas of po- 
liteness and the latitudinarianism of some professed Moham- 
medans. We had gone over with a friend from Sierra Leone 
to the Bullon shore; our friend had brought over dinner, in 
which were included ham, champagne and other enormities. 
The Almamy of the Bullon—the title of Almamy is said to 
be the corruption of Emir-el-Moumeyn, Prince of the Faithful— 
sent mutton and rice, the latter very white and admirably boiled. 
We clubbed our dinners. The fullest justice was done by all 
parties. The ham was in particular request, the champagne was 
duly appreciated. On our right was seated a very wealthy native 
merchant, he had a capital appetite, which he did not disgrace, 
as he weighed some twenty stone. Having rather amazed us by 
his performance, he at length ceased, and drawing up wind, ad 
imo pectore, poured the whole volume in our face. We had for- 
tunately heard of the gentle custom, and were aware that it was 
only a ventose expression of approval; confectus cibo, he was 
eructating his approbation. This method of puffing one’s host 
is unfortunately general. 

It is difficult to understand what is really the amount of power 
possessed by the king or chief of an African tribe over his people. 
A great deal depends on his personal character; but in general 
amongst the Mohammedan tribes, his power appears to be very 
limited. He appears to be obliged to consult his “head men” 
on every occasion of the least importance; and as they do not 
seem to have the least idea of the value of time, endless pahlavers 
are the usual result. It is curious how widely spread is this 
word “ pahlaver ;” in Africa it appears to have the same meaning 
as in North America, any solemn council or debate—a long jaw 


on any subject ; in Persia, as in Ireland, it is to apply “ soft saw- 
dur to human natur.” 
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No matter what be the point to be settled, the chief declares 
that he cannot act without his “ head men ;” and both he and his 
a constantly assure us, “ White king can do what he like, 

ut black king can do nothing without his head men.” Nota 
very accurate idea of her majesty’s power at home. 

At almost every “ pahlaver” at which we have been present, 
there was some old gentleman, the leader of the opposition, who 
opposed the professed views or wishes of the chief; and it has 
so happened, by a curious coincidence with things at home, 
always on Conservative principles, opposing some dangerous 
innovation, which he feared was likely to gain ground. He 
always appeared to be a staunch assertor of the rights of the 
people, dwelling on the point that the king could not act without 
their consent. Whether his being in opposition had any ten- 
dency to liberalise his views as to the subjects’ rights, we are 
unable to decide. 

During the last year, the senior medical officer at Bathurst 
endeavoured to introduce vaccination into the native countries on 
the Gambia; and the Governor of the Gambia, Mr. M‘Donnell, 
who takes the warmest interest ‘in everything likely to be of 
benefit to the natives, promoted his views in every way, sending 
messages and presents to the neighbouring chiefs, &c. The 
countries immediately adjoining our settlement of Bathurst are 
Combo and Barra. The King of Barra was at once graciously 
pleased to declare his belief that what white man proposed must 
be good, and having consulted with his council, sent an invita- 
tion to the surgeon. On arriving at his town, we were led to the 
royal palace, consisting of a great number of separate huts or 
apartments, some united by covered passages. In one of these, 
the whole royal family was drawn up to receive us—his majesty 
having an innumerable number of wives. We had little ebony 
people of all sizes, wondering at us with all their might, from their 
mothers’ arms: and their little black souls gazing awe-struck 
through dilated eyes, at our ugly white faces; or toddling about 
us, and when we attempted to touch them running screaming 
away, half fun half fright. 

When introduced to his majesty we found, as we had expected, 
that there was no opposition, either on his part or on that of 
his constitutional advisers, but that the mammas were still fearful 
of entrusting their little ebon darlings to our tender mercies; 
our medico therefore vaccinated himself from one of the children 
we had brought with us. As it was clear that the operation was 
not a very formidable one, one mamma after another came for- 
ward, and at length it became a good-humoured contest which 
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little bit of black humanity should be cut first. Older young 
ladies, too, with a commendable anxiety for their beauty, emu- 
lously offered their arms, and there was full employ for our 
medico. 

We had crossed over early in the morning from Bathurst to 
the main land, a pull of about three miles: a ride afterwards of 
ten or twelve miles under a burning African sun—the pressure 
of the people about-us—the noise of the children, for black 
babies or white will scream—the heat and the hogo were at 
length almost too much, and after some hours work he had to 
give up. He gave a lancet to the alcaide of the town ; explained 
the whole affair, as well as he could, to him and the priests ; made 
the alcaide vaccinate some children; endeavoured to impress on 
him and the priests what important persons it would make them, 
and how much influence it would give them if they were to 
introduce generally the “ great medicine” of the English, which 
they had discovered and had taught the French (who are per- 
fectly well known at the Gambia), and all other people. 

Here we had no opposition to encounter. In our next 
attempt we were less successful. His majesty of Combo had 
expressed himself doubtfully. The Governor of the Gambia, 
anxious to overcome the people’s prejudices if possible, deter- 
mined to be himself of our party. On our arrival at the king’s 
town a solemn pahlaver was held under the great council tree. 
Immediately outside an African town, some mighty tree which 
would dwarf our noblest oaks is chosen for the council place. 
The governor opened the conference, and said all he could on 
the subject. The king declared himself quite convinced, and 
said he should wish his own children to be marked. The leader 
of the opposition arose; he was a hard featured old gentleman, 
eminent, it would appear, for sanctity and sourness. So far as 
the arguments were concerned, we might have fancied ourselves 
in some highly respectable assembly at home: he reminded the 
king that he could do nothing without his head men. Our 
coming was suspicious: what did we want to gain? their ances- 
tors had never done it: it was not in their book: it was certainly 
a new thing; it might be bad. The assembly was evidently 
moved; the members clearly thought much of their ancestors’ 
wisdom, and still more of their own right of opposition. The 
governor bared his arm and had himself vaccinated, to prove that 
there was at least nothing injurious. Our surgeon, who seemed 
to look on himself somewhat in the light of those scientific 
rabbits which are carried about for physiological experiments, 
cut himself again, A younger member of the opposition dropped 
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the wisdom of our ancestors, and made an objection sufficiently 
practical: he said that, whilst small pox had been raging and 
killing such multitudes in all the neighbouring countries for the 
two or three previous years, their town had remained quite free 
from it, and that they ought not to risk introducing it. We should 
mention that inoculation is universal amongst the Mohammedan 


Africans. 
nation. 


We pointed out the difference between it and vacci- 
We had apparently the best of the argument, but were 


“nonplussed ” by being told that, whilst we were debating, the 
mothers had settled the question by carrying off all the children 
into the bush. It was too true; not a pickaninny was to be seen 
or had for love or money. 

His majesty graciously expressed the highest friendship for 


us, his entire approval: but what could he do? 


The ladies 


were against him, and had practically decided the point. He 
might have prevailed over his council, but confessed he had no 
chance against his wives. The old orator was a saint; the young 
orator was a dandy: which had most influence in deciding the 


ladies of Combo against us, we are unable to say. 


We hada 


ride of some thirty miles to no purpose, not a pleasant thing in 
Africa, where from one’s curry to one’s temper, all things are 
equally hot. We were, however, partly recompensed some days 
afterwards, on the king bringing in his own family into Bathurst 


to be vaccinated. 


We subsequently visited several towns in the interior for the 


purpose of spreading vaccination. 


In nearly all, the people 


brought their children willingly, on our object being explained. 
The opposition was certainly not more than would be to any new 
and untried thing in any European country, and much less than 
there was to it at first in England. But though we did all in our 
power to enlist the priests in the cause, we do not believe that 
they will have the perseverance and foresight necessary to keep 


it up. 


All our party were much struck with the good feeling which 
the natives almost universally showed. During the previous year 
the King of Keening and his people had committed depredations 
on goods belonging to merchants at Bathurst; and had assaulted 
the governor, who had gone to the town of Keening in the hope 
of making an impression on them, and inducing them to desist 


from. violence. 


It therefore unfortunately became unavoidably 


necessary to send an armed force against them. Had they been 
allowed to commit such violence unpunished, neither life nor 





wy would have been, in a short time, safe up the river; for 
-however kindly we may feel to a barbarous or half-civilised people, 
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we must, in our intercourse with them, make them aware that 
we have the power to repress their outrages, and to punish them 
if necessary. One of their towns was completely destroyed, and 
another nearly so. We might have supposed that so severe a 
punishment would have irritated their feelings against us. Such 
did not appear to be the case. On our visiting Keening some 
twelve months afterwards, we were received with the greatest 
kindness. They appeared rather proud of having fought us at all, 
but declared they would never attempt it again. ‘They and all 
the ne‘ghbouring people have frequently expressed their aston- 
ishment at the kindness with which we treated their wounded, 
and the prisoners we tock. This would naturally strike them, 
being so completely the opposite of their own mode of warfare ; 
but they appear to be very sensible of it, and frequently say, 
** White man have good heart.” After all, our beasted civilization 
appears to amount only to this, that having tortured each other 
with every infernal instrument that can be invented, we strive to 
flatter our own souls, and persuade ourselves that we are civilized 
by tending the wounds we ourselves have made. We suppose 
the sad argument of necessity must prevail; but the African 
certainly appears to be the more consistent savage. 

When we visited the country, Bambacoo—the town we had 
destroyed—was rising from its ashes, and there, as at Keening, 
and the other towns, the poor little ebony pickaninnys were 
handed over to the tender mercies of our surgeon, who perspired 
and vaccinated till evening was closing in. 

A kind of feudal system appears to prevail generally through- 
out Africa. Many chiefs are far more powerful than the kings 
to whom they owe a nominal subjection. The King of Catabar 
to whom we pay “customs” for McCarthy’s Island, rules over 
a rather extensive country. He is an exceedingly fat, dirty, and 
drunken representative of majesty. His town is one of the very 
worst we have seen; whilst that of one of his tributaries, the 
chief of Yani-bantang, is one of the very best. Yani-bantang is 
about 150 miles from Bathurst, and 12 from the banks of the 
river. We arrived in the little colonial steamer over night, and 
sent on a messenger to announce us. Early the next morning, 
the chief sent over a party of his “‘ warriors,” capitally mounted, 
with led horses for us. Asa mark of high distinction we were 
informed that his standard bearer was to accompany us. The 
standard was three spears, tied together, of native workmanship, 
and very well finished. We felt duly honoured, and mounted. 

We have at all times found it very difficult to give to persons 
at home, even in viva voce communication, any idea of the 
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general condition of the African nations, and of the degree of 
civilization, slight as it is, to which they have attained. To the 
benevolent and religious eye of Exeter Hall, they are Homer’s 
blameless Ethiopians, stretching out chained hands, and tearfully 
imploring us, to “ free their land from error’s chain.” Nothing 
more would appear necessary than that the young ladies of 
England should universally adopt Mr. O’Connell’s idea, and 
contribute “only one farthing a week, one penny a month, one 
shilling a-year.” By most persons they appear to be looked 
on as naked savages, in much the same condition as the aborigines 
of Australia. Our friend at Yani-bantang was certainly not very 
savage ; he received us with that formal politeness which appears 
to be universal, from Indus to the Pole, amongst gentlemen who 
do not think vin ordinaire of themselves. Our interpreter ex- 
plained the object of our coming. We told him that knowing of 
a thing which would be of great service to his people, we thought 
it right to impart it, and teach it to them, as we felt assured he 
would tell any good thing he knew to us; that it was the duty 
of all people to do all the good in their power to each other, &c., 
&c. He duly lauded “so admirable a sentiment,” and really 
appeared to at least acknowledge the truth of the principle to 
its fullest extent, and the young hopes of the Yani-bantangs 
were ordered to be paraded. 

We afterwards lunched with his highness—capital kous-kous, 
mutton very tolerable, and a glorious calabash of milk. It is 
true we all had to dip into the same bowl with the sable nobility 
of Yani-bantang, and to tug at our mutton as best we might. 
But one learns not to be curiously particular about trifles, and in 
reality black fingers are generally cleaner than white ones. The 
clothes of the negro are often dirty, but his skin is almost 
invariably clean ; and like all people who eat with the fingers, he 
is not only careful in washing, but avoids ever soiling the right 
hand. It is said, truly enough, that bathing which is often un- 
pleasant in a cold country is a luxury in a hot, still it is a luxury 
in which many Europeans even in the tropics do not indulge 
very extravagantly. The natives, however, almost invariably do. 
In fact if people were but once to accustom themselves to it at 
home, they would find that it was an absolutely necessary com- 
fort, even on the coldest winter’s day in Europe; and that it 
was quite a mistake to suppose that when merely their hands 
and face were washed, they were clean every whit. 

We have not the least doubt that our American friends, who 
as we can testify from painful and dirty experience, allow on 
some occasions half a pint of water a man, and a towel and 
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comb for the company; having concealed a dirty skin with a 
clean shirt, or a dirty shirt with a showy scarf of some kind ;- 
would still consider themselves incomparably more cleanly 
fellows than the Africans, who were guilty of covering a clean 
skin with a dirty bornouse. The African is most particular 
in cleansing his mouth with plentiful ablutions and a gum stick; 
the Yankee prefers merely rinsing his with a gum tickler. But 
far be it from us to decide which system is to be preferred. 
The British army is fortunate enough to possess a gallant officer 
who would look on even Sir Charles Napier’s allowance of kit, 
as wasteful and ridiculous excess. Dining with a friend in the 
country, he complained of having caught cold. The village 
Esculapius advised him to put his feet into hot water when 
going to bed. “ Pooh, pooh,” said the gallant but uncleanly 
hero, “that is nothing more than washing one’s feet.” “It 
certainly is liable to that objection, Sir John,” remarked an 
eminent and witty judge lately deceased. We fear that many 
persons allow considerable weight to the objection. At this day 
in Africa, washing the feet is, as of old, the mark of regard and 
the assurance of cleanliness. 

Our first visit to a native town was some years since, on the occa- 
sion of one of the most important native ceremonies. A number 
of young ladies had been sent there, from the neighbouring towns, 
some months previously, in order to have the rite analogous to 
circumcision performed on them; and their parents or betrothed 
husbands had now come for them. The scene was an extraordinary 
one. Platforms and seats were ranged round the market-place, and 
on these the young ladies reclined, each surrounded by a bevy of 
female friends and of matrons, who carefully kept off the men from 
a too near approach to their fair charges. The men compensated 
themselves for the privation by making the most unearthly noises 
conceivable. Musicians thrummed, tom-toms were beaten, guns 
were fired in all directions, frequently close by one’s ear to try 
one’s nerves. Shouting, screaming, guitaring, banjoing, drum- 
ming, firing, formed a concatenation of sounds, which it is to be 
sincerely hoped Pandemonium does not rival. Whilst on all a 
beauteous tropical moon looked calmly down, like a philoso- 
phic doctor on a lunatic asylum, or a gifted preacher on the 
“ anxious seat.” A venerable friend of ours, unhappily “ written 
down with all the marks of age, a decreasing leg, and an increas- 
ing belly,” was about proving that a gentleman will commit rash 
actions even in Africa, by perpetrating matrimony with a young 
lady of some 12 years of age, “ out of all reasonable match.” The 
old gentleman, his heart opened by several most un-Mahommedan 
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draughts of champagne, was anxious to display to us the youthful 
lady of his love. The matrons who surrounded her were in- 
exorable for a long time ; but at length a little gentle violence on 
the part of the “enamoured ancient” prevailed, and we were 
admitted within the charmed circle. The ebony sylph reclined 
at full length, and with charming but somewhat mistaken modesty, 
had carefully covered her head and face; but having unfortu- 
nately -been at first enveloped but in a single “‘ pang,” this sweet 
prudery of the head was exercised at the expense of all the rest 
of her charms; and she did “ unfold her beauties to the moon” 
and our bashful gaze, after a very funny fashion indeed. Not 
even a garment as of woven hair was interposed, she had only 
the air itself for a petticoat. We blushed like a peony. Our 
ancient friend, however, appeared resolved that as we had seen 
the reverse of the medal we should judge of the face, and insisted 
on the young lady’s unveiling. We must confess that we were 
not repaid for our patience and the violence done to our modesty. 
She was not pretty ; many young persons, however, of all the 
African races except those of pure unmixed negro blood, have 
features positively handsome. We should mention that two 
attendants kept constantly washing the young lady’s feet and 
legs. We again visited her at an interval of about an hour; the 
same process of soaping was going on; and we believe that all 
the young ladies were being similarly rubbed down. 

There are some very curious customs connected with mari- 
tal rights and privileges in Africa; but we fear to touch on 
them here. Uneducated and uncivilized as African women are, 
we should be inclined to suppose them purely animal and sen- 
sual; and yet we find that throughout all the African nations 
the supposed good of their offspring, or the customs of their 
country, are sufficient to overcome what we consider our strongest 
feelings. 

We hear a great deal from excellent people at home, of the 
fearful state of degradation to which women are reduced in 
Africa, and in uncivilized countries generally ; and how civiliza- 
tion and Christianity alone raise women to their proper influence. 
This is altogether a mistake. We fancy that the country in 
which women do not exercise an immense influence, in which 
“ woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain” is not of paramount import- 
ance, has yet to be discovered. We have already mentioned how 
vain it was to attempt vaccination in opposition to the feelings 
and wishes of the women. The wives of the kings are generally 
present at the most important interviews, and so far as can be 
observed, woman’s influence in every concern of life, extends as 
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far as in any European country. The respect for and influence 
of the mother appear to be far greater in Mohammedan and 
pagan countries, than in Christian. This probably is owing to 
the effect polygamy has on the feelings. The greatest insult 
which can be offered to an African, is to mention his mother 
with disrespect. It is a wise child that knows his own father ; 
the honour of the paternal relation is, perhaps owing to this 
circumstance, comparatively disregarded. But, so far from 
woman not having influence, their influence appears to be para- 
mount on almost every occasion. It is true we see women 
labouring in the fields, but such is the case in most European 
countries. In Africa these women are almost invariably slaves. 
The Croomen work in our ships along the coast, in order to buy 
wives, as they call them, to labour for them in their own country. 
By the term wives, they however understand slaves, in exactly 
the same sense in which the Virginia planter understands the 
term. Although in either place, the lady may have—nothing 
loth we fear—a double debt to pay, and part of her duty may 
be, to bring little Croo people into the world; yet the acknow- 
ledged wives exercise as much influence in the uncivilized, as 
they do in the civilized country. 

We should sincerely rejoice could we declare we saw any 
probability of Christianity and our civilization making way in 
Africa—but we cannot. The amount of good likely to be done 
by our missionary exertions appears to be this. At our imme- 
diate settlements on the coast—Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape 
Coast Castle—some thousand natives will be brought under the 
immediate influen*.. of our missionaries, and will in consequence 
profess Christian..y, and adopt our dress and many of our 
customs and habits. They will be instructed by the mission- 
aries, and several of them will become pretty good clerks—very 
useful to the merchants on the coast—tailors, carpenters, masons, 
&c. But there appears to be no reason to expect, at least from 
experience, that the civilization, such as it is, which these people 
acquire, will be extended to the native tribes. Africans who 
have been educated, even in England, on returning to their own 
country, have again adopted the native dress and habits. Such 
is exactly what we might expect to be the case. Not only 
individuals, but considerable bodies of people, almost invariably 
adopt the customs and religion of the more numerous masses, 
amongst whom they are placed. 

It appears to be impossible to civilize a people in the manner 
in which we set about it—to induce them to adopt our civiliza- 
tion ; but we may and can stimulate them to civilize themselves, 
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and commerce appears to be the great means which is destined 
to do so. The author of the work we have placed at the head 
of this article, Sir H. V. Huntley, ridicules the idea of the 
natives learning anything good from the sailors and skippers of 
our merchant vessels. It is unfortunately too true, that directly 
they are likely to acquire only evil, but it is equally true, that 
indirectly they acquire great good. Every new object which is 
offered to them in commerce suggests new wants and stimulates 
to fresh exertions: every interchange of commodities which 
takes place is a practical lesson on the necessity of half the car- 
dinal virtues. No doing anything, in even the rudest commerce, 
without some proportion of industry, patience, honesty, truth. 
Time is discovered to be of some value: it is found to be better 
to employ a man to collect palm oil than to sell him into foreign 
slavery, or to knock his brains out. 

The injury done by our seamen is confined to a few natives on 
the coast; the good done by our commerce extends to millions 
in theinterior. English goods penetrate where even the English 
name is unknown. One of our travellers in the interior tells us 
of having his kous-kous served up to him in that utensil Ves- 
pasian must have so much prized, of English earthenware. Odd, 
that a British pottery should be proudly borne where the British 
flag could not ! 

Our settlements in Africa are confined to some three or 
four on the coast, where for the most part we are in contact 
with only the lowest, or with idle and warlike tribes. Were 
the country opened up to our commerce, as we believe it easily 
might be, we are convinced that the African trade would be- 
come of very great importance. We have mentioned that our 
greatest ccmmercial authorities declared, a few years since, that 
the African trade could not be expected to amount to much 
more than £100,000 a-year. The palm oil alone imported into 
England is now of the value of more than £800,000. In 1835, 
forty-seven bushels of ground nuts were exported from the 
Gambia; at present, between eight and nine million bushels 
are annually exported. The palm ceases to flourish about two 
miles from the sea; but the chea butter tree is abundant 
throughout the whole of the interior. The chea oil is worth 
from three to four pounds a-ton more than the palm oil, in 
consequence of its containing a greater quantity of stearine or 
solid matter. We as yet get it only in small quantities, be- 
cause we have not opened up the great rivers which lead into 
the interior of the country. Merchants, friends of ours up 
the Gambia, have informed us that they could procure even 
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there very large quantities of the chea oil, but as it would be 
brought long distances by land carriage, carried on men’s heads, 
it would not pay; with water communication to the country 
where it is produced, there is no reason that it should not be as 
cheap as palm oil. Colonel Denham and Captain Clapperton 
accompanied a caravan from Tripoli to Soudan and Bornou. 
Several proceed every year from Northern to Central Africa; 
each consists of from one to three thousand camels with their 
attendants: they bring English and French goods, bought at an 
exorbitant rate at Tripoli and Tunis, and in Egypt. If the native 
merchants find it worth their while to bring such goods some 
three thousand miles, crossing the Great Desert, and undergoing 
fearful losses, and hardships and privations, it ought to be worth 
our while to bring our goods to these countries, about six hun- 
dred miles, by water carriage. 

It sounds merely like a truism, to state of any country within 
the tropics, that it produces all tropical articles in abundance ; 
and a long list of coffee, spices, cotton, &c. &c., might be given 
from any. But the peculiarity of Africa is, that it produces in 
unlimited quantities articles of primary necessity to us, which 
cannot be obtained in anything like the same quantities from 
any other country. We confess that we are not very sanguine of 
large quantities of cotton or indigo being drawn from Africa for 
some years ; but they are universal throughout the country, and 
are pronounced by competent judges to be of very admirable 
quality. We see no reason why we may not expect to establish 
a large trade in them in the course of some time. It is, however, 
in the vegetable oils we consider that there might be by far the 
largest increase of trade at first. ‘There is in England an un- 
limited demand for what the trade term “ fats ;” and we believe 
that there is no limit to the quantities of them which we might 
obtain from Africa, as they require comparatively little care in 
preparation. But we must not allow ourselves to enter on this 
question at present. 

We have to regret, that the works on Western Africa give us 
very little information on the state of the country generally ; or, 
indeed, on any point except the little details and gossips of our 
own settlements. From Sir H. V. Huntley’s position as Governor 
of theGambia, we should have supposed him in peculiarly favour- 
able circumstances for acquiring information on most of the ques- 
tions connected with Africa. He does not, however, give us 
much general information, and does give us far more full and 
accurate details about his own sayings and doings, than we should 
have at all thought of requiring from him. He is very angry 
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with the Colonial Office, and abuses it in good set terms. This 
is very natural; he was a governor of a colony, and has ceased 
to be one. We could scarcely expect any amount of human 
patience and virtue to be tolerant of such a proof of want of 
judgment on the part of Lord Grey. And yet we are afraid, that 
a perusal of Sir H. Huntley’s book will make many persons 
fancy that some cautionary discretion was not quite uncalled for 
on his lordship’s part. 

With Sir Henry’s politics, however, we will not meddle. We 
turn from them with pleasure to his personal sketches and obser- 
vations. The latter volume only refers to the period of his 
residence at the Gambia, and from it we have derived a good 
deal, at least, of amusement. Speaking of a lady he happened 
to meet at the Gambia, Sir Henry tells us— 


“ The society of Mrs. rendered the period most enjoyable ; 
she was young, cheerful, and unquestionably lovely. Never was there 
a face and form more exquisitely symmetrical ; and never did the pos- 
sessor of both appear more unaffectedly insensible of their merit. 
Over her beautifully formed neck, long raven and silky tresses shaded 
the clearest skin. Her fine, soft, but intelligent blue eyes, attracted 
all upon whom they fell. Her pearly teeth shone between her rich 
ruby-like lips ; and her smile no one might encounter with impunity. 
Well might Mr. have abandoned even parents and friends for it. 
Her small delicate figure was as faultless as her features were fasci- 
nating, and she had acquired a manner full of soft attractions. Such 
was Mrs. ; immured with her husband in this wretched settle- 
ment, cut off almost from civilized life, or at best but as the solitary 
star gleaming in brilliancy through a clouded and cheerless sky.” 


Our African friends, when particularly pleased and admiring, 
when feeling, for instance, as the young lady described herself, 
as “ midginary all over,” and moved to their inmost depths by a 
“discourse with unction,” on their peccadilloes and final for- 
tunes, have a favourite phrase for relieving their o’er-fraught 
hearts—“ Hi! dat fine too much.” With the same respectful 
feeling of admiration, we beg to give voice to our own feelings in 
the same exclamation. We confess that it is quite “ refreshing ” 
to us, now in the sear and yellow leaf, to meet with so much 
“ freshness of feeling” in a gentleman come to staid years, who 
has been the governor of a colony, and who has been brought up 
in what is generally, though erroneously no doubt, considered 
rather an unsentimental school—the navy. We should have 
fancied that Sir H. V. Huntley had given up talking of silky 
tresses, and beautiful necks, and ruby lips, and gleaming stars, 
some twenty years since, 
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It appears that the poor young lady of whom we got so very 
ornate a description, was drowned shortly afterwards, and that 
a violent death had been foretold her by a gipsy. Sir Henry 
becomes fearfully pathetic and sentimental over the really 
melancholy fate of, we have no doubt, a very charming and 
amiable person, who had never in her short life deserved any- 
thing one-tenth so poetically bad, as the lines—commencing of 
course with “Alas!” and ending with “the last dread day!””—which 
Sir Henry Huntley has perpetrated to her memory. It is a con- 
soling reflection, that the poor young lady is now happily un- 
conscious of this, her further misfortune, in beng so be-rhymed. 

We regret that a more serious charge should apply to Sir 
H. V. Huntley than that of merely writing “nonsense verses.” 
He has committed himself to what, though a fault in any person, 
is especially so in a person holding an official situation :—the 
speaking in disrespectful terms of persons in every respect as - 
worthy and estimable as Sir H. Huntley himself. We should go to 
the trouble of refuting some of his charges and assertions, but 
that, happily, it is not worth while todoso. The persons against 
whom he intended to be severe, are too well known in our 
African settlements to require our advocacy, and no person at home 
takes the slightest interest in colonial squabbles or ill-nature. 

We wish that Sir Henry Huntley, or some person acquainted 
with Africa, would give us some information respecting the 
political and social condition of the more advanced tribes. The 
king, or chief, is generally supposed to be a despot: we have 
more frequently seen an almost republican freedom asserted. 
The people are fancied to be savages without law or order. Their 
laws against crime are severe ; and they prove by the severity of 
their laws against debtors, how much they feel the necessity of 
protecting property. Native merchants are held in great esteem, 
and are generally allowed to pass through nations at war with 
each other. The property of our mercuants is safe in wicker 
huts hundreds of miles away from our protection. Many customs 
and habits remind us of past phases of society amongst ourselves, 
though the Africans may exhibit them in ruder forms. Certain 
tribes devote themselves, like the Jews, altogether to commercial 
transactions. Minstrels wander from country to country, singing 
the prowess of the chief, or the charms of the fair; and the 
banjo is but the ruder form of the guitar. In every country the 
worker in iron—honoured by the name of smith—was, in its 
early ages, an honoured and influential person: in Africa he is 
now almost invariably the near relative of the chief. Slavery 
exists in that mild form in which, as of old, the slave frequently 
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became powerful and wealthy. Polygamy is an evil; but still, 
woman, as ever, exercises great influence. And though the bond- 
woman may be driven with her child into the wilderness, there 
is in general little distinction made between the children of the 
bond and free. The people are not left without education ; every 
Mohammedan village has its schoolmaster; and the children 
may be seen gathered round him, copying on flat stones, or 
slates, some favouriie text from the Koran, with a split reed for 
a pen, and ink of their own manufacture. Each child has to 
bring a log of wood in the evening for the sake of light—(in 
Ireland it would be a sod of turf)—while the humming noise 
kept up, evidently to show off before the stranger, has more than 
once reminded us of a hedge school in the “ Land of Saints.” 

We have often endeavoured to ascertain what may be the 
exact relation of the Marabouts to the rest of the Mohammedan 
population. Some of our friends considered that they resembled 
the tribe of Levi: they live for the most part in separate villages; 
but those villages do not appear to have any peculiar privileges ; 
nor do the Marabouts, to their scrrow, receive tithes; while any 
person who professes sanctity, and adheres to the law of the 
prophet, may become a Marabout. Another friend, rather an 
authority, considers them similar to the monastic orders—the 
order of friars black. They certainly do not live apart from 
women ; but that——- 

It would be a more difficult matter than many of our zealous 
missionaries might at first expect, to put down in argument 
many of those “benighted Africans.’ We wish to speak 
with all respect of our missionaries in Africa, most of whom, 
we are convinced, are very good and earnest men. With 
some we have had the pleasure of being acquainted, and have 
had every reason to admire their zeal and sincerity. But still 
the manner in which the ignorant blacks are allowed to hold 
forth, by some religious persuasions, on the most difficult sub- 
jects of human comprehension, is calculated only to excite the 
scorn of the more educated Mohammedan. A young Marabout, 
a friend of ours, said to us one day, “ When Mohammedan man 
go to pray, he kneel down, he touch ground with head, he praise 
God, he ask God to give that prayer. When white man, some- 
time black man, or old woman, go pray, she say, ‘ Dear Jesy, me 
lub Jesy too much!’” We cannot continue his description of 
what he declared he had heard; the name which Christians so 
much reverence had become to him one of scorn; and we know 
that unfortunately his description was not exaggerated. We fear 
that our chances of Christianizing Africa are at present slight 
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indeed, even supposing that the natives were capable of receiving 
a spiritual religion. ‘The educated missionary cannot penetrate ; 
the uneducated shocks and offends. 

In mixing with the Africans, we always endeavoured to judge 
of them, rather by their conduct to each other, than by their 
conduct to us. We go amongst them possessed of what appears 
to them enormous wealth—* white man have everything”—they 
naturally covet it; naturally beg for it; can scarcely consider it 
a sin to take from such a heap. When our travellers tell us of 
their being plundered by some chief, who took most of their 
goods from them under pretence of customs or tribute, the 
African chief but does what so many bold barons did, during the 
middle ages: the one lives in a hut, the other lived in a castle, 
but their principles and modes of conduct are not very dissimilar. 
It is to be hoped that increased commerce and intercourse will 
do in Africa what they have done in Europe,—teach that Ben- 
thamite foundation of all morality—an enlightened sense of their 
own interest. : 

We have not unfrequently detected both ourselves and others 
“confounding” some poor black, as “a stupid rascal, who don’t 
understand a word that is said to him.”” Which, however, was the 
more stupid of the two, the white or the black, may admit of a 
doubt. 

Possessing few interesting subjects of inquiry, at least as com- 
pared with most other countries, and with a climate formidable 
and too often fatal to Europeans, we fear that Africa is destined 
to remain unknown land; and yet we are convinced that few 
countries offer more valuable fields for commerce, were its great 
rivers opened up; which, however, can be done with advantage 
only by persons acclimated and intimately acquainted with the 
country. Whether its rivers will be so, remains to be seen. Our 
present settlements are nearly as badly chosen as they could 
possibly be; but having spent enormous sums absurdly on them, 
we shall probably now refuse to spend a comparatively smal! sum 
usefully elsewhere. 

The climate must ever prevent any considerable number of 
Europeans being resident in Africa. Nothing can be fancied 
much worse than it is during the rainy season, which continues 
for about four months. 

It was our happy fate to spend a year at McCarthy’s Island, 
about one hundred and eighty miles up the Gambia. It is not a 
particularly pleasant or healthy place; the thermometer is often 
106° in the shade, during the dry season; the whole island is a 
perfect marsh during the wet. In the year 1848, seven Euro- 
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peans remained on the island during the rainy season; at the 
end of it, one out of the seven was alive. We were more fortu- 
nate; we were there a comparatively healthy year; there were 
no deaths, but abundance of sickness and discomfort. Goethe 
tells us that— 


“The Devil is the king of rats and mice, 
And frogs, and fleas, and bugs, and lice.” 


At McCarthy’s Island one feels no doubt of the fact; nor of 
being in his majesty’s dominions. One can understand there 
the reason of his getting the name of Beelzebub. Everything 
that “ stinks and stings” appears to reign supreme. Mosquitoes 
are not pleasant: you cannot wear slippers, or alas for your 
ancles: one pair of trowsers is no protection: it is rather funny 
to see a gentleman sitting on a cane-bottomed chair: your cup of 
tea is half filled before you can gulp it: turn your head, and 
your glass of claret is undrinkable: you cannot read in the even- 
Ings ; the moment you come near a lamp, insects are swarming 
over you: even your desperate attempt at a rubber of whist, 
under unfavourable circumstances, with the lights at a distance, 
is generally a wretched failure: you cannot ride, or your horse is 
plunging through a morass; and even he gets knocked up: you 
cannot walk, that of course is out of the question: you cannot sit 
still, the mosquitoes wont let you: the day time is not very agree- 
able, the night is the ——: you fall ill, and your black servants 
amiably leave you to your own resources: you recover—if you 
do—and for returning appetite, you have the very toughest 
buffalo that ever puzzled human jaws. It is not a pleasant place. 
But there is a season when the rains have ceased, and the very hot 
weather has not yet set in: when mosquitves are not, and the 
weather is still tolerably cool, only 90° or so at the worst—when 
one can really enjoy a new life and strange scenes. 

We happened to be one of a party of four Europeans who 
went, at the beginning of this year, about five hundred miles up 
the Gambia. We were accompanied by an escort of twenty-five 
blacks—interpreters, boatmen, huntcrs, &c. During the latter 
part of our course, we were in the true domain of the elephant 
and the hippopotamus. We did not even meet with any natives, 
except those who came purposely to pay their respects to one of 
our party, and one solitary hunter, who had killed an hippopota- 
mus, and was drying the flesh in the sun. But the scenes were 
wild, and savage, and beautiful. 

** Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag ; 


Slides the bird o’er lustrous wocdland, swings the trailer from the crag ; 
Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree.” 
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When we turned back we left the river, though obstructed by 
shallows—it being the dry season—as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster. The glorious vegetation of the tropics was around 
us ; at every new reach of the river numbers of the hippopotamus 
were seen raising their immense heads from the water; when 
seen in that way, the head of the full-grown animal presents 
exactly the appearance of the head of an enormous horse; nor 
is the noise it makes as it blows up water, very unlike a mighty 
neigh. Monkeys gambolled in the trees. Baboons, some of them 
nearly as large as human beings, marched along the monkey-tracks, 
in regular order, the largest forming the van, and bringing up 
the rear. Huge alligators lay basking in the sun; and, at the 
noise of our oars, glided, without a perceptible ripple, into the 
water. Antelopes of all sizes started up the banks as we appeared. 
Birds of prey sailed over our heads, or sat watching from lofty 
trees ready to plunge to the river, or stood tearing carrion on the 
banks. Wild duck, guinea-fowl, birds of all hues, were con- 
stantly rising as we advanced. As evening closed in we landed, 
but were able to climb the banks only by means of the hippo- 
potamus tracks, their huge steps in the mud forming a kind of 
rough stairs; while, enraged at our intrusion, they kept for 
hours swimming about the place where we had landed, their 
booming cry sounding wild and strange through the night. 

The banks were from thirty to forty feet high and very steep; 
and it seems difficult to fancy such unwieldy animals as the 
elephant and the hippopotamus clambering up them; yet they 
do so, and with even considerable quickness. We came one day 
on a herd of about thirty elephants standing drinking at the 
river. As we approached they rushed up the bank, which hap- 
pened to be particularly steep. Some of the old ones were 
struck with balls, and two of the young ones, who were knocked 
over, fell down the bank. The old ones halted on the top and 
faced about; we thought they would have charged down to 
defend their young, but our firing terrified them, and they 
retreated into the wood. 

It was a glorious sight to see the huge animals with their 
immense ears thrown back and their trunks extended, standing 
as if preparing to charge. Those who have only seen the ele- 
phant in captivity, dust-coloured, rough-coated, can have no idea 
what a noble animal he is in his native wilds, glossy from his 
bath. It seemed sad work to kill the young fellows; but a round 
of salted elephant is not to be despised; quite the contrary. We 
recommend it to the notice of M. Soyer; or perhaps Williams’s of 
the Old Bailey, would be better, if it still exist as in the days of 
our hot youth, 
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Although the banks are from thirty to forty feet high, the 
river during the rainy season overflows them to some distance ; 
we, therefore, had a bed of hard-baked clay on which to lie. 
After some time we got luxurious, and had grass gathered for 
beds, but that we felt to be rather Sybaritish : still where the 
ground is much fissured from the sun, one’s sides do at length 
get rather sore, and some effeminacy may be permitted. No 
grass grows on the banks for some distance in, but trees do, and 
form continuous arbours overhead. 

At first we had the moon, and we feared that in losing her 
light we should have lost a great part of the charm of our night, 
but the “dusky lid of night” was not without its show; our 
numerous watch-fires (for each native lit one for himself) gleam- 
ing through the trees produced the wildest and most striking 
effect. The long howl of the hyena was heard from time to 
time ; and now and then we were roused by some of the people 
with the cry, “ Tiger live here,” but it always proved a false 
alarm. No leopard was likely to venture near us, though our 
broiled venison and guinea-fowl must have smelt rather. appe- 
tising to any feline gentleman not yet at ease in his mind about 
his supper. 

It is only under very rare circumstances that any of the lower 
animals will venture to attack human beings. An old “ man- 
eating tiger ” in India, who has contracted a decided penchant for 
the genus homo will, it is true, run a good deal of risk to gratify 
his delicate appetite, but he is to be looked on as a decided 
gourmet, not often to be met with. Lions do not usually come 
down to the main stream of the Gambia tiil April or May, when 
the small streams of the interior are dried up; and, as to the 
smaller fry of the felines, they fight shy of our acquaintance, 
and are to be despised accordingly. 

We had heard awful tales of the fierceness of the hippopota- 
mus when wounded ; but the poor wretch appears in reality a 
timid and quiet animal: a noble looking fellow, however, in his 
native wilds or waters, and not to be judged of by that young 
humbug in the Regent’s Park, who is only in his hobbledehoy- 
hood, and of course a most uninteresting cub, though ladies will 
persist in admiring him; while a fat, full-grown, middle-aged, 
respectable-looking hippopotamus is really a very fine looking 
fellow. 

Again, we have all heard most affecting accounts of how the 
lower animals will defend the sir young—tooth, hoof, and probescis. 
We fancy that there is a good deal of mistake or exaggeration 
about this. The maternal instinct is no doubt a very amiable 
and charming thing; very self-sacrificing ; delightful to contem- 
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plate. But we confess we have never seen it proof against a shot ~ 
in the hinder parts, nor, indeed, do we believe it can be. The 
larger monkeys certainly carry off their wounded whenever it 
is possible; but we have heard with pain from the natives, 
assertions which we must confess throw strong suspicions on the 
purity and disinterestedness of their motives. The natives assert 
that they carry off their dead; or, if they are wounded, at once 
amiably put them out of pain, cover them over with leaves, and 
let them lie so, like the babes in the wood, for some days: but 
that when they consider that their deceased friends have become 
sufficiently tender, they assemble and enjoy the Epicurean feast; 
and that all their apparent amiability really arises from their liking 
their monkey a little high. This may be slander; still, as the 
character of an interesting family is concerned, it would be desi- 
rable that such statements should be set at rest. But the 
government will not open up the country, and we fear that we 
must continue to do without chea oil and authentic monkey 
information. 








Arr. II.—1l. The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough, from 1702 to 1712. Edited by 
General the Right Hon. Sir George Murray. 5 vols. 1845. 
Murray. 

Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and the Court 
of Queen Anne. By Mrs. A. T. Thomson. 2 vols. 1839. 
Colburn. 


. Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
illustrative of the Cowt and Times of Queen Anne. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 1838. Colburn. 


. Memoirs of John, first Duke of Marlborough, with the 
Original Correspondence, selected from the Family Records at 
Blenheim, and other authentic sources. By William Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Archdeacon of Wilts (reprinted with 
Notes and Illustrations for ‘Bohn’s Standard Library’). 
3 vols. 1847-8. 

. The Military Life of John, Duke of Marlborough. By 
Archibald Alison, F.R.S. Author of the ‘ History of Europe.’ 
1848. Blackwood. 


HESE form a group of works that has appeared within the 
last twelve years, all bearing on the same great and apparently 
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exhaustless theme—the Marlboroughs and their time. None of 
them, however, can lay claim to much originality, having all, 
with slight additions, emanated from one fertile souree—Mr. 
Coxe, or Mr. Coxe’s remains. The Archdeacon, as most people 
know, was a Brobdignag compiler, who, during a long life of 
exemplary industry, concatenated numerous bulky quartos of 
novels, history, biography, correspondence, and archeological 
dissertations. Beside his published volumes, a vast gathering 
of M.SS. remained, that was stored up in the British Museum, 
doubtless the overflowings or ejecta of the rich materials that, 
by several distinguished families, ennobled by illustrious ances- 
tors whom they were desirous should stand well in the estimate 
of posterity, were placed under his editorial management. It is 
from the Blenheim division of the teeming field that the above 
list of publications appears to have been fabricated ; the elabo- 
rated product offering various degrees of excellence, according 
to the varying qualities of the soil worked upon, and the artistical 
skill of the literary craftsman. 

Mrs. Thomson’s gleanings evince tact and ability. She has 
managed to produce two interesting volumes of ‘ Memoirs,’ 
relative to a very singular woman; more remarkable, however, 
for an untameable and meddlesome spirit, and the disturbing 
influence it exercised in great affairs, than for her moral or 
intellectual superiorities. 

The ‘ Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough,’ 
is probably by the same hand; like its accompaniment, it does 
not essentially augment the previous stock of information, and 
contains little for which we can compliment the rédacteur, unless 
it be a compact and sensible prefix to the reign of Queen Anne. 
Indeed, the wary duchess left few heaps of papers to explore by 
the future literary chiffonnier. Voluble and unruly in tongue, 
she was very cureful of written testimony, strictly enjoining her 
chief correspondents (Marlborough and Godolphin), to destroy 
her letters; and, besides, her longevity was such, that she had 
ample time to put her house in order, so that few excerpts have 
escaped beyond her own ez parte, and often not very faithful 
representations of herself. 

The ‘ Military Life of Marlborough,’ by Professor Alison, is a 
republication of a series of papers that appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. They are a vigorous transcript of the battles and 
campaigns of the Duke, coloured up and revivified from the 
Archdeacon’s ‘ Memoirs,’ with a sprinkling of selections from 
the ‘ Dispatches, and some clever sketches of Marlborough’s 
contemporaries. They have the characteristic faults and ex- 
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cellences of the historian of Europe. Animated and vivid in 
description to the verge of narrative fiction, they are not strictly 
faithful in portraiture ; often turgid in style, and in facts careless 
of authentication, with a further drawback of a too exclusive 
and panegyrical an admiration of the hero, and hence are fre- 
quently illogical in conclusion and partial in their delineations. 

Although placed first, we have reserved for last commemora- 
tion the ‘ Letters and Dispatches of Marlborough,’ being the 
work of most apparent novelty and pretension, and demanding 
more full examination and explicit literary justice. They were 
trumpeted forth as a god-send, either to the inheritor of the 
glories of Blenheim, the publisher, or the public, and were 
ushered into life under the editorial care of Sir George Murray. 

These priceless remains—for such the world has been led to 
consider them—of the great duke of Queen Anne’s reign, are 
represented to have been unexpectedly discovered, not at Wood- 
stock, but in a record-room of a house at Hensington, occupied 
by a land steward. The manner in which the alleged discovery 
was made, is thus described in the Introduction :— 


“The Duke of Marlborough having, amongst other improvements 
at Blenheim, built a muniment room, in the month of October, 1842, 
I superintended, as his grace’s solicitor, the removal to it of the deeds 
and documents from Hensington, near Woodstock. They had been 
deposited for a longer period than any person remembers, in a record- 
room in the house there, which had been appropriated to the residence 
of some former stewards. In the same room were three large chests, 
unlocked, placed one upon another. I was told by the person who 
had the charge of the rooms, that these chests merely contained old 
and useless accounts. I thought it right, however, to examine them 
myself. In the two upper chests I found old militia accounts and 
other papers of no value or importance, in the third and undermost I 
found eighteen folio books bound in vellum. On looking into them 
I discovered, to my great surprise, that they contained manuscript 
copies of dispatches and letters of John, Duke of Marlborough, in 
English, French, and some few in Latin. I delivered the books to 
the duke, who was not aware of their existence, nor were any of his 
grace’s connexions; and it is clear from his work that they were 
equally unknown to Coxe, who wrote John, Duke of Marlborough’s 
life—J. Wrtcuman WHATELEY.” 


The entire number of manuscript volumes was thirty-eight, 
containing, besides the letters of the duke, those, almost equally 
numerous, of his secretary Mr. Cordonnel, and the celebrated 
journal of Dr. Hare, the duke’s chaplain, afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester. The whole of the volumes, in the exact state found, 
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were placed in the hands of the editor, with full authority for 
their publication. Charged with this rich freightage, the rule 
which Sir George Murray laid down for his guidance was, that 
nothing should be withheld from publication that could throw 
any light upon any transaction of the period deserving of notice. 
And so deeply does the editor appear to have been impressed 
with the importance of his mission, that he has certainly ex- 
ceeded rather than fallen short of the limits prescribed to him- 
self in the execution of his weighty trust. 

Now supposing that in this singular occurrence no hoax or 
plot has been intended by his grace, or his grace’s solicitor ; 
supposing that all the parties concerned are wholly unconscious 
of predacious intent; that the case is ingenuously as repre- 
sented, without sinister aim; that no hope has been indulged of 
competing in fame or profit with the ‘ Wellington Dispatches,’ or 
any other enterprising venture ; that the business as set forth is 
quite sincere and authentic; why then, we cannot help thinking 
that it affords the most memorable example of self-imposture 
that has occurred in literary history since the time of the Rowley 
manuscripts, or the Shakspeare forgeries. About the genuine- 
ness, however, of the letters and dispatches we have no doubt ; 
that they are what they purport to be we fecl quite satisfied ; 
in this respect there has been no mistake, or attempt at a spurious 
affiliation. But what we entirely dissent from is the worth or 
novelty of the discovery. 

Mr. Whateley says that the existence of the books was un- 
known to the duke, and that “it is clear from his work that they 
were equally unknown to Coxe, who wrote John, Duke of Marl- 
borough’s life.” Is Mr. Whateley quite sure that he is correct 
in these assertions? Has he collated Coxe’s ‘Memoirs of Marl- 
borough’ with the ‘ Letters and Dispatches?’ We suspect not. 
However we have, and, by-and-by, we will inform him of the 
result. But this is only the solicitor’s opinion, therefore let us 
state that of the ostensible editor. 


“A regular series,” says Sir George Murray, “ of the correspondence 
of the first Duke of Marlborough, from 1702 to 1712, has been in 
existence ever since those times, but it is remarkable that access has 
never been had to that original and authentic source of information by 
any of the authors who have either published a life of that great man, 
or have written concerning the events in which he bore so conspicuous 
and important a part But it seems not improbable, that the 
anxiety felt, and the pains taken by the Duchess of Marborough to 
place the best materiais in the hands of the person whom she had 
selected to write the life of her deceased husband, may have caused 
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the manuscripts which have lately come to light, to be separated from 
the general mass of original documents preserved in Blenheim.”— 
Introd. 7, 8. 


These are the impressions and conjectures of a gentleman, 
who, in his time, was deemed eminently shrewd, intelligent, 
and trustworthy. At least, we suppose they are Sir George 
Murray’s opinions; but, perhaps, after all, he did not write the 
Introduction, and had little share in the speculation beyond the 
loaning out of his name, with its long appendage of honorary 
additions, for the authentication and embellishment of the title- 
page. Be this as it may, they only echo the sentiments of his 
grace’s solicitor, as to the marvellous nature of the discovery, and 
of the surprising fact, that none of Marlborough’s biographers 
had had access to the hidden treasure. Very surprising indeed— 
if true. But the second portion of the extract seems to solve the 
astounding enigma, by the happy surmise, that the duchess in her 
anxiety for the memory of her husband, had put aside the ‘ best 
materials’ for the use of the persons whom she had selected to 
write his life. On this supposition the reader is left to infer, 
that it is only the epistolary offal of the duke that Coxe and 
other biographers have been feeding upon, the choicest parts 
having been reserved for a more sumptuous treat in these our 
later times. 

The solution is ingenious and plausible. It is borne out even 
by an anecdote of the duchess in the last year of her life, which 
seems to have escaped the editor. In the month of Septem- 
ber, previous to her death (she was then in her 84th year), the 
tenacious old lady describes herself (Memoirs, ii., 486) as having 
entered into a ‘new business,’ which entertained her exceedingly ; 
‘tying up great bundles of papers to assist very able historians 
to write a life of the Duke of Marlborough, which would occupy 
two folio volumes with the appendix.’ Now who can tell but 
one of these ‘great bundles of papers, to assist very able his- 
torians,’ may be the identical fasciola with which Mr. Murra 
has enriched the literary world. Unhappily the best hypotheses 
are apt to fail on application, and the climax having risen to 
this pitch, it is fit the bubble should burst. It is, we are con- 
vinced, a mare’s nest of the first water. We are convinced that 
the ‘ Letters and Dispatches’ are no discovery whatever ; that 
their existence was well known to Archdeacon Coxe; that he, 
or some one for him, had had access to them, took from them 
whatever they thought worth taking, and that the five volumes 
now given to the world, are nothing better than the rejected 
rubbish of that pains-taking historian. 
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How they came to be preserved up to this time it is hardly 
needful to inquire, since the circumstances under which they 
were found, appear satisfactorily to unravel the mystery. All 
that we shall suggest on this head is, that it may have arisen 
from the natural reluctance of the Churchill family to lose any 
scrap of paper, however worthless, pertaining to their illustrious 
predecessor. That no great importance, however, was attached 
to their preservation, and that they were deemed waste, may be 
indubitably inferred from the place, state, and company in 
which they were found, and from the fact, that they were de- 
posited, with other lumber, in unlocked chests. In lieu of being 
wheeled off to the trunk-maker’s or pastry-cook’s, they seem, 
for the reason just stated, to have been taken to an outhouse, in 
which obscurity, we suspect, without serious loss to the world, 
they might have been left to perish in the suitable companionship 
of the old militia accounts. 

For these decided conclusions on the value and originality of 
the Hensington refuse it is fit we should adduce proofs: they 
are at hand. We have only to bring into parallelism a copy of 
Coxe’s ‘ Memoirs of the Duke,’ and-a copy of the ‘ Dispatches ;’ 
examine and compare them; see what Mr. Coxe has used and 
what he has judiciously omitted; and by this comparative assort- 
ment we shall speedily find that the works separate into two 
distinct portions, in which there is the sterling ore on one side, 
well arranged and digested, and on the other the veriest dross, in 
fragments and disorder. 

Take for illustration the battle of Blenheim. Of this, the 
greatest of Marlborough’s victories, Mr. Coxe gives an able and 
elaborate description ; he collects information from every available 
source; from the official letters of the duke; no memoir or 
military detail, English or foreign, appears to have escaped him ; 
whatever could throw a particle of light on the great battle and 
the memorable campaign it signalised, he has woven into his 
narrative ; and having done this he then finishes the picture by 
giving the collateral private correspondence with the duchess 
and her friend Godolphin. Now it is some unpublished private 
letters of the duke that could alone be of any value or rarity ; 
his official letters to England and the princes of the Continent 
could be of no importance, as they are public documents that 
have long since appeared in a thousand channels. But of the 
private correspondence to which we allude, and which could alone 
be of worth, none of any consequence has been found in the 
imaginary treasure-trove of Hensington. In Coxe, beside the 
famous pencil note to the duchess, written on the field of battle, 
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and the original copy of which continues to be preserved at 
Blenheim, not at Hensington, there are several other interesting 
private notes written the day after the battle, on the 14th of 
August—one to the minister Godolphin, and another to the 
duchess. Are the originals or any copies of these found in the 
‘ Letters and Dispatches’ now published? Certainly not. How 
should they, Coxe or his assistant, the Rev. Mr. Maty, having 
already carried them off? There is, in truth, no very intelligible 
or complete account of the battle, or of the previous action at 
the Schellenberg in the ‘ Dispatches,’ or of the movements by 
which they were preceded, except in the details incorporated by 
the editor from official letters and the journal of Hare; neither 
of which can have any claim to novelty, the originals of both 
being preserved and accessible to Coxe or anybody, the former 
in the State Paper Office, and the latter in the British Museum. 

Compare any other portion of the duke’s history and similar 
evidence is afforded, that the ‘ Dispatches’ had been overhauled 
by Coxe, and that he had extracted from them the portions 
suited to his purpose. For example, in the ‘ Dispatches’ (vol. i. 
p. 439,) is a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury, stating the im- 
mense loss incurred by the French at Blenheim and in their 
retreat. Coxe has not thought fit to insert the whole of this 
letter, but it is evident that he had seen and abstracted it, as he 
gives precisely the same figures and verbatim statement in the 
‘ Memoirs,’ (vol.i., p. 313.) In Coxe are two extracts from letters 
addressed to Mr. Secretary Harley, dated August 21st and 28th, 
the first is given entire in the ‘ Dispatches,’ but there is no 
trace of the second. Again, in the ‘ Dispatches,’ (vol. iv., p. 599,) 
is published the duke’s letter to Mr. Secretary Boyle, describing 
the steps he had taken to relieve the miseries of wounded French 
officers and soldiers, who after the dreadful battle of Malplaquet 
had crept into the neighbouring hovels and woods. This letter 
Mr. Coxe has not given at length, but his narrative (‘ Memoirs,’ 
vol. v., p. 71,) is manifestly compiled from it, with the aid of 
sundry other letters, addressed to the duchess, the lord treasurer, 
and Lord Sunderland. None of these, however, are contained in 
the ‘ Dispatches,’ though extremely interesting from the picture 
they exhibit of the bodily and mental state of the duke from 
over-fatigue, and the horrible sights he beheld of carnage and 
suffering left by the late frightful slaughter. These are the choice 
pieces of the correspondence ; they are the plums which Coxe 
had taken out and incorporated in his pages, leaving only that 
which he did not want—details of frivolities, chiefly consisting 
of letters of compliment and etiquette, or repetitionary accounts 
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of the same transactions, forwarded to the vast circle of his 
European correspondents.* 

In his preface Mr. Coxe gives a description of the immense 
mass of papers placed at his disposal, and which apparently in- 
cluded all now published, and a vast deal more. The “mere 
titles of which” he says, “ would fill a volume.” He went to 
Blenheim to make his selections; all the family papers and every- 
thing else pertaining to his task were submitted to him; a large 
portion he doubtless took home to Bemerton, leaving the rest to 
be extracted, sifted and assorted by the Rev. Mr. Maty, to whom 
he particularly expressed his acknowledgments “ for selecting the 
papers from the archives of Blenheim, and for his continued and 
zealous aid during the progress of the work.” (Preface, xviii.) 

From this extract it is manifest that a selection was made ; 
that the entire mass of Blenheim papers was not removed by 
Coxe or his assistant ; that portions were taken and the rest left. 
The volumes of ‘ Dispatches’ now published and represented as 
never having been accessible to the duke’s biographers, doubtless 
form the residue which Mr. Coxe and his assistant put aside as 
useless to their undertaking, or of which the more authentic 
originals could be seen in the State Paper Office. Thus does 
the mystery appear to be explained, both as to the intrinsic 
worth of the Hensington papers and the motives to their igno- 
minious extrusion, in meet fellowship, to the condemned hole of 
the steward’s room. 

But if such be a true unravelment, what can be thought of 
the extraordinary oversight—hallucination, it may be termed— 
of Professor Alison? It must, we presume, be classed among 
the follies of the wise. Able and eloquent the historian un- 
doubtedly is, but more remarkable for strength and facility than 
logic or a nice discrimination; and to these defects may be 
ascribed his notable mistake on the value of the Marlborough 
dispatches, and his astounding certification that “ more useful 
and momentous materials of history were never presented to the 
public!” If periodical criticism has any useful judicial function, 





* In the ‘Dispatches’ is a letter addressed to Mr. Stanhope, dated Sep- 
tember 11th, 1709. Of this letter eleven copies appear to have been preserved 
in the manuscript volumes at Hensington, addressed to as many different 
individuals, namely, the King of Prussia, the King of Portugal, the Duke of 
Savoy, the King of Poland, the Elector of Hanover, the Elector Palatine, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the Electoral Prince of Hanover, the States-General, the 
Duke of Lorraine, and the Earl of Galway. (‘ Dispatches,’ v. p. 595). With 
the exception of Lord Galway these were members of the grand alliance, to 
each of whom, as generalissimo, Marlborough had to make a special communi- 
cation of his movements, and it is this duplicate correspondence that makes up 
a large portion of the contents of the five volumes of the ‘ Dispatches.’ 
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it is in checking a delusion or misrepresentation of this import ; 
in preventing a mass of the veriest lumber being held up as the 
inestimable elements of national history. However, we are glad 
of the occasion to which we shall now turn, afforded by this 
needful exposition, briefly to touch on an eventful epoch, and 
on the characters of the more conspicuous personages by which 
it was honoured or desecrated. 


It is remarkable how little is authentically and fully known 
of recent British history. Generally and biographically it has 
to be written even from the commencement of the last century : 
neither events nor men have been truly commemorated. Pane- 
gyric or vituperation has too often obscured the media through 
which we behold them, for either to have attained their true 
place in the public calendar; nor can any sanguine hopes be 
indulged that this chasm in the national literature will be 
speedily filled up. Factions never die, nor sects, nor their sym- 
pathies and aversions. Under a different nomenclature, or dif- 
ferent atmosphere of light and heat, they have always existed, 
and seem hereditary in human society. How slender, then, is 
the hope that a Daniel will rise to the judgment-seat ; that any 
great spirit will appear, so divested of the disturbing influences 
of birth, rank, and connexion, as to sit impartially on the manes 
of the past, or even on a single batch of contemporaries—upon 
the age of Pitt and Fox, for example, or that of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, or of the Revolution and Napoleon. We should be 
thankful for this instalment of historical justice, without ascend- 
ing to its antecedents of the Middle Ages, the Universal Church 
and the Reformation, though the last form links of the story 
in the evolution of one category of agencies. Like material 
nature, the moral history of man is wonderfully simple in its 
elementary constituents, so that the entire European narra- 
tive, from the days of King Pepin to Queen Victoria, is resolvable 
into a few predominant or conflictive forces—spiritually into the 
struggles between the popedom and private judgment, and secu- 
larly into the strife between feudalism and commerce, serfage 
and equal rights. 

For proof of our indistinct appreciation of a recent generation 
we may take the subjects of the present article. The reign of 
Queen Anne almost touches on our own age, yet the impressions 
received of its principles and dramatis persone are vague and 
inaccurate. The most we certainly know of it is, that, though 
a brief term of ‘national history, it was instinct with life, with 
stirring interests and characters. War, politics, religion, and 
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literature, which constitute the chief excitements in the progress 
of states, were all energetically abroad under the Queen’s go- 
vernment. What relations they bore to existing analogues, it 
may be useful to inquire ; first prefacing a remark on the stability 
of the monarchy itself. 

It is doubtful whether the English government ever existed 
in a state of greater strength, compactness, and unchallenged 
absolutism, than Charles II. left it. Only one spirit was abroad, 
that of submission to the sovereign’s will. Loyalty was the 
universal faith among the gentry, the clergy, the towns, and 
corporations. Three short years, however, wrought an entire 
change, and James II. was deposed by as simultaneous a national 
defection as history records. Notwithstanding, by many of the 
chief actors, the Revolution of 1688 was looked upon more as a 
change than a settlement ; a temporary expedient to meet the 
temporary emergency created by the insane efforts of the king 
to re-establish popery. Had James recovered his senses, which 
he never did, there would have been little difficulty pending 
some years after his withdrawal, in effecting his restoration. 
Few thought of irrevocably dethroning him, only of vicariously 
filling up the regal chasm during his mental alienation. The 
dynasty itself had ceased to be hated ; it was its infatuated Ro- 
manism that was abhorred. Protestantism was felt to be in 
danger ; and the Prince of Orange being a good Protestant, was 
invited to its rescue. England had rendered the same service to 
Holland, in a similar juncture, almost a century earlier, As 
locum tenens of his father-in-law, not as the usurper of his crown, 
the Prince accepted the invitation. In this light was the trans- 
action viewed by Marlborough and other accessories, if not the 
principals, of the movement, who accepted the Prince of Orange 
as the regent, not the permanent sovereign of the realm. King 
William appears to have entertained a like impression, consider- 
ing his English connexion not indissoluble, and subsequently, 
when irritated by the factious, repeatedly threatened to retire to 
Holland, leaving England a prey to Popery and the Stuarts. 

He held on, however, till his death. By the accession of 
Anne the Jacobite interest was strengthened, the queen being 
a high Tory, and consequently approaching nearer, both from 
sentiment and personal relationship, to the exiled family. More- 
over, King William had left her a Tory ministry, from which, 
however, she was speedily alienated by its arrogance and vio- 
lence, as her predecessor had been by the same qualities in their 
opponents. But the Queen was too deficient in education and 
natural abilities to be capable of independent volition; and 
though necessarily leaning on others for counsel and direction, 
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she never swerved as a Jacobite-tory. For the Hanover family 
she cherished an inveterate dislike; and towards the close of 
her reign had formed determinate schemes for defeating the 
Protestant settlement, by leaving the throne to her brother, the 
Pretender. Her sudden death, and the violent rupture between 
Harley and Bolingbroke, frustrated this wild speculation. Under 
other circumstances, it was not likely to have been successful. 
The Protestant feeling of the country, if not its attachment to 
civil liberty, was too fixed and pervading to allow of a reaction 
towards the Church of Rome. It is probable this feeling most 
influenced the Duke of Marlborough, as his military profession 
and Toryism must have made him indifferent to the absolutism 
of the Stuarts; but through life he was firm in his attachment 
to the Church of England. 

It was the extraordinary martial genius of this eminent person 
that gave the greatest lustre to the reign of Queen Anne. As- 
sociated with him in the government of the country, was the 
Lord Treasurer, Sidney, Earl of Godolphin. An indissoluble 
friendship subsisted between the warrior and statesman, strength- 
ened by a family alliance. Like Marlborough, Godolphin had 
been a Jacobite-tory ; he was an amiable man, of strict integrity 
and exemplary disinterestedness, and possessed considerable 
judgment and abilities, especially in finance, but greatly inferior 
to his talented colleague in firmness, decision, and energy of cha- 
racter. These deficiencies were partly supplied by the third 
Triumvir, Sarah, the first Duchess of Marlborough, known 
through all time for her fiery temper and imperiousness. This 
celebrated woman had been an attendant on the queen while 
Princess Anne, and by her address, strength of intellect, and 
resoluteness, had obtained unlimited control over her. Unlike 
her royal mistress, her own husband, and their mutual friend, 
the lord treasurer, the duchess was a determined Whig, and 
unceasing agitator for the interests of her party. It was mainly 
through her influence that the character of the ministry was 
changed, and the Whigs admitted to a share in the administra- 
tion. This, however, belongs to a later period. The grand epoch 
of the duke’s history commences with the government entirel 
in his hands, both at home and abroad; either directly through 
his own vast capabilities, or intermediately by the co-operation 
of his clever countess, and the minister Godolphin. Virtually, 
Marlborough was the sovereign, and exercised the functions of 
sovereignty as they were wont to be exercised in past times— 
leading the armies and directing the public councils and civil 
administration of the realm. 

Ere the duke reached this apex, a glance at his previous his- 
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tory is necessary to comprehend his character and position. His 
superiorities as soldier, statesman, diplomatist, and courtier, were 
of the transcendental order; but personally and in proportion to 
his deserts he is inadequately known to the world. It is often 
eccentricity more than true greatness that makes men’s names 
familiar; and of this Marlborough had little to distinguish him. 
For startling anecdote and apothegms his biography is not re- 
markable. His eminence above others mainly consisted in native 
vigour and grasp of intellect, in unerring judgment, firmness of 
purpose, and undeviating prudence. The last is not usually asso- 
ciated with genius, but distinguished examples show that it is not 
alien to force and originality of intellect. Shakspeare appears to 
have been so gifted: Sir Walter Scott offers another instance. 
Like the duke, too, the author of ‘ Waverley’ evinced a corres- 
ponding eagerness for exaltation and hereditary perpetuity, by 
access of riches, honours, and aristocratic connexions. Were it 
not invidious, if not superfluous, living and illustrious names 
might be cited, of the association of the homely conservative 
virtues with extraordinary mental endowments. 

Marlborough was born in 1650, at Ashe, in Devonshire. He 
belonged to a family of repute long settled in the county, that 
had suffered great losses by taking the royalist side in the Great 
Rebellion. These sacrifices were partly compensated at the Re- 
storation, by the Churchills being favourably received at court. 
At the age of twelve, the future hero of Blenheim was the 
favourite page of the Duke of York, afterwards James II., from 
whom he received an ensigncy in the guards. His first essay in 
arms was at the siege of Tangier, in 1666, when he signalized his 
prowess against the Moors; but his earliest and most successful 
fields were, doubtless, about St. James’s, where his good looks 
and good manners interested Jes dames. His sister Arabella had 
already become the mistress of his patron;* andthe Duchess of 
Cleveland, the favourite beauty of Charles II., became enamoured 





* Mr. Macaulay, who has conceived a strong dislike of Marlborough, and 
who in our estimate has not given him fair credit for the great and good qua- 
lities he undoubtedly possessed, has the subjoined depreciatory notice of Ara- 
bella Churchill and her family :—‘‘ The young lady was not beautiful, but the 
taste of James was not nice, and she became his avowed mistress. She was the 
daughter of a poor cavalier knight, who haunted Whitehall, and made himself 
ridiculous by publishing a dull and affected folio [Coxe calls him ‘a man of 
letters,’ and, like Mr. Macaulay, author of a History of England, entitled Divi 
Britannici}, long forgotten, in praise of monarchs and monarchy. The neces~- 
sities of the Churchills were pressing, their loyalty was ardent, and their only 
feeling on Arabella’s seduction, seems to have been joyful surprise that so plain 
a gil should have obtained such height of preferment.”—History of England, 
vol. i. p. 459. 
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of the young guardsman. By a contrivance of Buckingham, the 
king had ocular proof afforded him of this petty treason, and to 
remove out of the way so dangerous a rival, sent Churchill to 
the Low Countries. 

However disreputable his connexion with the king’s mistress, 
it proved the turning point of Marlborough’s fortunes. At 
this period, England was in disgraceful alliance with France, for 
the subjugation of the Dutch provinces. Her armies were led 
by the celebrated Condé and Marshal Turenne; and it was 
under these eminent teachers that the future conqueror of the 
Bourbons learnt theart of scientific warfare. He was five years 
in Flanders, and his talents and gallantry won for him deserved 
distinction. At the siege of Maestricht, Louis XIV. thanked 
him for his services, and Turenne, who constantly called him 
“the handsome Englishman,” was so impressed by his martial 
abilities, that he predicted he would be a great man. 

Beside training in the highest military school, another advan- 
tage resulted to Churchill from his connexion with Cleveland, 
and which somewhat militates against the alleged bootless issue 
of ill-gotten gains. As a token of regard, the duchess had made 
Marlborough a present of £5,000, with which the provident sol- 
dier bought a life-annuity ; and upon the strength of this pro- 
vision, aided by his colonelcy of a regiment, he was determined 
in the most important step of his life: this was his marriage, in 
1678, after a courtship of three years, with Sarah Jennings. The 
nuptials were private ; but, as might be expected from the con- 
tracting parties, a poor match in respect of fortune, pedigree, and 
prospects. Miss Jennings was then the confidential attendant 
of the Princess Anne; shrewd, clever, and accomplished, though 
not held to be equal in beauty to her elder sister, Frances—La 
Belle Jennings, of Grammont—of inferior personal attractions. 
She proved both the bane and blessing in her husband’s career ; 
but whether she contributed most to make or mar his ambitious 
schemes, it is hard to decide. In one thing she was eminently 
successful, in fixing through life the undivided attentions of her 
partner, and weaning him from the licentious habits he had been 
wont to indulge in a dissolute court. 

Marlborough was ten years older than his consort. But the 
chief disparity between them was in temper. The duke’s was 
first-rate: in battle, council, or debate, his equanimity was ever 
undisturbed. Inflexibly intent on his own ends, he suffered no 
idle quarrel, no unprofitable misunderstandings or jealousies, 
to interfere with their attainment. But his partner was differ- 
ently constituted. She was a Marplot; meddling, capricious, 
and uncontrollably irascible. In other respects they had extra- 
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ordinary resemblances. Both were distinguished by personal 
attractions, and both were entirely people of the world, trained 
and accomplished in its ways, and greedy of its possessions. In 
the materiality of their aspirations there was a remarkable co- 
incidence, the solid gifts of fortune, realised in some positive 
entity of wealth, power, or influence, being the common aim; 
and neither was remarkable for refinement of taste, elevation of 
sentiment, or intellectual culture. 

It was under the direction of these clever, but somewhat 
vulgar and intensely selfish persons, that the queen began her 
reign. In natural and acquired abilities, but chiefly the former, 
she was inferior to her guardians. When Marlborough repre- 
sented Queen Anne -to foreign courts as “a good sort of a 
woman,” he very happily set forth her true character. She 
would have formed an excellent citizen’s wife, or perhaps a 
gentlewoman ; but she had no gifts for a throne, unless it was 
her deportment, which was eminently gracious. Her virtues 
were of the household order ; affectionate, and prone to indulge 
the sympathies of the heart in the endearments of connubial 
life and the relations of family and friendship; but to govern 
transcended her sphere, and became to her an oppression and tor- 
ment. Conscious of her inadequacy, she had the usual infirmity 
of persons mistrustful of themselves, in being jealous of the aids 
she needed, and the appearance of being controlled by them. 

Such are the hardships of hereditary rule: without either the 
ambition or capacity for sovereignty, the queen was compelled 
to bear the yoke, and that too during one of the most trying 
periods of history, when the country was a prey to inveterate 
factions, engaged in one of its greatest wars, and when the suc- 
cession to the crown itself was in peril. All these evils would 
doubtless have been averted or lessened under the sway of a 
more competent ruler; and Anne’s reign offers a forcible illus- 
tration of the calamities resulting from the weakness of the 
executive. Under an able and energetic prince, the succession 
would have been promptly assured, the ascendancy of parasites 
and factions rebuked, and the exhaustion of the war, chiefly 
arising from a lavish and unchecked expenditure for individual 
gain, curtailed. 

Anne reigned but governed not. Favouritism bore absolute 
sway. The Marlboroughs had first possession. But the duke’s 
uncommon abilities made his ascendancy no unworthy prefer- 
ence. In civil and military transactions he was unequalled by 
the greatest of his contemporaries ; joining to first-rate states- 
manship all the amenities that adorn society and make it agree- 
able. Nature had made him for active life and great affairs— 
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to govern men, win their esteem, and sway their councils: but 
it is as a warrior that he is most renowned. His administrative 
abilities were vast, and what he did in a civil capacity is both 
important and interesting; but it is his martial exploits that 
form the most lustrous portion of his annals. He may have 
erred in the conflicts of politicians, or in his personal predilec- 
tions, but as a general he made no mistakes. In this he was 
unrivalled, always self-possessed, without weakness or oversight ; 
indefatigable in effort, unerring in conception, resistless and 
inexorable in execution. 
For proof of Marlborough’s extraordinary genius in war, it is 
sufficient to contemplate his brilliant campaign in Germany in 
704. History hardly offers a parallel to it in boldness and 
originality of design, vigour and success of execution, unless it 
be General Buonaparte’s first triumphant career in Italy. In 
both were displayed the same untiring activity, the same varied 
and masterly abilities in the field, the council, and the cabinet ; 
and both were distinguished by equally splendid military achieve- 
ments. The attack on the Schellenberg by the Confederates 
was as daring an exploit as the storming of the Bridge of Lodi 
by the Republicans. Both enterprises savoured of recklessness 
of human life, if not rashness. Had they failed, mankind would 
have denounced them for temerity; but they succeeded, the 
audacity of the generals being seconded by good fortune and the 
resistless valour of their troops. But it may be doubted whether 
Napoleon in this his first burst on the world, gained any victory 
more complete than that of Blenheim. Doubtless, after winning 
a battle like that of Blenheim in August, he would. have spent 
his Christmas at Brussels. And so would Marlborough, had he 
been left to the bent of his own daring and energetic combina- 
tions, unfettered by confederate councils and the military usages 
of his time, that would only allow a country to be conquered by 
instalments. From such checks Buonaparte was not wholly 
free: he had the Directory to manage, and to begin the cam- 
paign with an army destitute of everything save courage ; but 
the difficulties of Marlborough were more numerous and obstruc- 
tive. His army was a heterogeneous host, and some of its con- 
stituents not of the first quality. His British troops might be 
depended upon, having been well trained in the wars of King 
William ; but their prowess was partly neutralized by phlegmatic 
Dutchmen and Hanoverians, and the reluctant contingents of 
Germany—with the further drawback to contend against of 
having his movements impeded by the impotent misgivings of 
Dutch deputies, German princes, and British ministers. 
Marlborough was past middle life when he entered on this 
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eventful period of his history. He was still robust and inde- 
fatigable, but a martyr to distracting maladies. From dimness 
of sight, headache, fever, or ague, he was hardly ever free ; dis- 
orders doubtless aggravated, if not produced, by fatigue, and 
the anxious spirit that had to watch over the vast and com- 
plicated machine he had in motion. Despite of these distur- 
bances, how much he did and endured! What clouds of letters 
and dispatches to every court in Europe! what treaties he signed 
or negociated! what toilsome diplomatic missions he performed 
in winter—what forced marches in the heats of summer! what 
splendid victories he won, and what grand schemes of military 
combination he organized and executed! Except during the 
Crusades or the Reformation, Europe had never, before the war 
of the Succession to the Spanish Throne, been so generally 
excited, so expanded in force and movement ; and the omnipre- 
sent soul and arm of the British general was felt in every vibra- 
tion. Where Marlborough was not, the machine stopped or went 
wrong—whether it was among the factions of the court of St. 
James’s, the wavering and calculating Dutch States, the sluggish 
and mercenary Princes of Germany, ‘or among his own gencrals 
—for even in his camp he had those who felt oppressed by his 
ascendancy, and reluctantly yielded to the lustre of his genius 
—at home, as on the Continent, the pivot of all great affairs 
rested on him. He was at the head of the moderate Tory party 
in England, and upon his impulse and direction it mainly de- 
pended. Over all these interests the duke presided with mar- 
vellous address; dexterously harmonizing them into energetic 
action, for the accomplishment of the main object of checking 
the disturbing ambition of Louis le Grand, and humbling his 
pride by the overthrow of his legions, propelling them in dismay 
from the Danube to the Rhine, and from the Rhine almost to 
the gates of Antwerp. 

All the great qualities of Marlborough, public and private, 
had one signal abatement—he was intensely self-seeking. In- 
dividual amplification in some shape, by increase of power, riches, 
or family alliances, appeared his sole aim. Hence his duplicity, 
and alleged endeavours to prolong the war needlessly to fill his 
pockets. The double-dealing he practised towards James II. 
and his successor is indisputable; but towards the first his con- 
duct admits of extenuation. James himself was a great dis- 
sembler, and did his utmost to deceive both Marlborough and 
the English nation, by the encouragement he gave to Popery 
under the illusive pretext of universal toleration. In dealing 
with a detected dissembler dissimulation is allowable; and this 
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was precisely the position in which the duke was placed, ere he 
transferred his allegiance to the Prince of Orange. 

Before joining the prince at Axminster, he addressed a letter 
to the king, vindicating his defection. Of this letter of Churchill, 
Mr. Macaulay sys it was “written with a certain elevation of 
language, which was a sure mark that he was going to commit 
a baseness.”—(‘ History,’ p. 443.) Of course, the historian will 
hereafter enter fully into the duke’s history, but this stigma in 
passing is too bad. If many eminent private virtues, still more 
unquestionably the highest intellectual gifts of the warrior and 
statesman, can give titles to human greatness, Marlborough pos- 
sessed them. For proof it is sufficient to refer to the concurring 
testimonials left by Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, Lord Chancellor 
Cowper, and the author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’* For his 
duplicity to James we have offered an explanation; but in truth 
he can hardly be said to have practised deceit towards that 
“savage bigot,” as Macaulay truly paints him, He had never 
been in favour with the king after his accession, had kept aloof 
from his court, received no favour from him, and had unreservedly 
declared to Lord Galway before the death of Charles II., that if 
James attempted to change the national religion and constitution 
he would “ instantly quit his service.’+ At the mesmeric farce of 
touching for the cure of scrophula in the cathedral of Winchester 
in 1687, James being alone in the garden with the general, the 
king said, “ Well, Churchill, what do my subjects say about this 
ceremony of touching in the church?” “ Truly,” replied Lord 
Churchill, “they do not approve of it; and it is the general 
opinion your majesty is paving the way for the introduction of 
Popery.”—(Coxe, id.) This was candid, at any rate. But no- 
body could stop the Stuart in his mad career. 

We have, however, no apology to offer for Churchill’s second 
defection. He deserted James, and then, from pique or disap- 
pointed ambition, tried to betray his new master, by opening a 
clandestine correspondence with the abdicated prince, in order 
to effect his restoration. This second treason seems to admit of 
no relief. King William had not, like his predecessor, given 
just cause for mistrust, or pretext for duplicity. All that the 
king can be charged with was his natural, if not excusable, pre- 
ference of his Dutch followers to his English adherents, in the 
distribution of public emoluments, honours, and offices. Mr. 
Coxe thinks the duke had no other object in this reactionary 
movement than to provide impunity and security for himself and 





* «Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ vol. ii., p. 158. 
T ‘Coxe’s Memoirs of Marlborough,’ vol. i., ch. 3. 
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possessions in the eventuality of James’s restoration ; a defence, 
if defence it be, more creditable to the duke’s prudence than his 
honour or magnanimity. 

Swift has so anathematized Marlborough’s avarice that it need 
not be dwelt upon. It may be easily believed that he begrudged 
Prince Eugene four candles pending a nocturnal interview; and 
that he preferred risking his life rather than have a pair of wet 
stockings cut from his legs, since Spence relates seeing him 
scramble home on foot from the pump-room at Bath rather than 
spend sixpence in the hire of a chair. Acquisitiveness, as the 
phrenologists term it, was the duke’s cardinal infirmity. It was 
this which seduced him into those greedy military exactions, if 
not peculations, that have deprived an otherwise noble name of 
half its glory in the estimate of posterity; for there is nothing 
of which mankind are so intolerant as selfishness in a sordid 
shape. 

, however, to what is usually observed in the self- 
engrossed, Marlborough had generous qualities. He was sus- 
ceptible of friendship and the domestic affections. In poverty, 
disgrace, and old age, he sheltered under his roof till death the 
ex-minister Godolphin. Not less honourable to his nature was 
the chivalrous attachment that subsisted between him and Prince 
Eugene. The illustrious Savoyard was worthy of his regard, 
and, next to the duke, was the leading statesman and warrior of 
his time. Brave as a lion, frank, candid, and conciliatory, he 
was above all disguise, meanness, or perversity. Alike eminent 
in civil and military affairs, the same ascendancy which Marl- 
borough held in the government of England, Eugene exercised 
in that of Austria; and together, apart from the sway of the 
French king, they presided over the destinies of Europe. We 
are not so sure of Marlborough’s devotion to the duchess. That 
he was uxorious in words to an intense degree his letters attest : 
but it might be fear as well as love. Another warrior of no 
ignoble fame is known to have quailed before a termagant. 
General Monk used to admit that the roar of a whole park of 
artillery was not so terrible to him as the vituperative ire of the 
washerwoman’s daughter he had ennobled by a nuptial alliance. 
Even sages of the law have been known to recoil before this 
dread tribunal; and the late Lord Stowell is understood to have 
frequently indulged i in a digressive dinner in the Temple rather 
than encounter it. 

The irate temper and indiscretion of the duchess were the 
overthrow of Marlborough, his ministry, and the grand alliance. 
Her relations with the queen afford one of those common lessons 
of which every day’s history gives an instance—of the perils of 
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success. Sarah could not bear, any more than superior minds, 
the license of unbridled power. Intoxicated by the exercise of 
the royal prerogatives, the haughty “viceroy,” as she was fitly 
termed, indulged in such fantastic tyrannies that her benefactress 
was constrained to rebel. Had the primitive relations of the 
parties continued, the cordial friendship that had been formed 
between them might have remained undisturbed, but the acces- 
sion of Anne opened seductions of authority that the favourite 
could not withstand, while the jealousy of the queen became 
awakened by the open and arrogant usurpation of regal functions. 

As Miss Jennings, the duchess had been about the court from 
twelve years of age; like Marlborough, she belonged to a cavalier 
family of note, that had been impoverished in the civil wars. In 
the household of the Duchess of York, she was noticed by the 
Princess Anne, then three years younger than herself. An 
affectionate disposition on the part of the princess, and on that 
of her youthful associate the most captivating vivacity, soon made 
them inseparable companions. In the irksome dilemma that 
followed, when the princess had to choose between the allegiance 
and the Popery of her father and her own Protestantism, Lady 
Churchill was her confidential adviser, and as such, uninter- 
ruptedly continued during the subsequent reign of her brother- 
in-law, the Prince of Orange. So intimate became the union, 
that the restraints of rank and etiquette were set aside, and at 
the desire of the princess they assumed feigned names, Anne 
adopting that of Mrs. Morley, and Lady Churchill that of Mrs. 
Freeman, “as most suited,” says the duchess—for we always try 
to pass off our foibles with good names—‘“to the frankness of 
her disposition.” 

In this style of civic equality they continued mutually to 
address each other after Anne’s accession. It doubtless made 
the intercourse free and easy to both parties, for the maintenance 
of etiquette is hardly less irksome than its observance; but it was 
a levelling down pregnant with perils; and from the characters 
of the fond pair, that which happened might have been foreseen. 
Anne was indolent and unambitious; more under the action of 
the heart or the stomach than of the head. Her favourite was 
the reverse. The queen’s enthronement in consequence became 
more the enthronement of the Marlboroughs than herself. The 
ascendancy of the duke might have been tolerated, for his 
abilities were unrivalled, and the juncture demanded them ; but 
equal claims could not be urged for his partner. She got, how- 
ever, the lion’s share of the regal office, and poor Anne became 
much less of a sovereign than a servant in her own palace, and 
an ill-treated servant too. 
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To the usurpation of royal rights, arrogance in the exercise of 
them was superadded. Unlike favourites in general, the mistress 
of the robes was not oily and insinuatory in her domination, but 
abrupt, dictatorial, and contumacious. In performing her offices 
of duty, such as holding the queen’s gloves, the duchess did it, 
Cunningham says, “ with a haughty, contemptuous air.” Upon 
the occasion of an altercation between them relative to the duke, 
the favourite abruptly commanded her majesty to be silent, lest 
they should be overheard—indignities these which the queen 
might endure, owing to the familiarity she had incautiously 
tolerated, but was not likely to forgive. 

At this point, indeed, Sarah’s tyranny had reached its climax, 
and then, as tyrannies are apt to do, fall to pieces under the 
weight of their unbearableness. In the height of prosperity the 
Marlboroughs reaped a splendid harvest, £100,000 per annum 
being the calculated amount of their gains in offices, gifts, and 
emoluments. Naturally affectionate, the queen could not bear 
a vacant heart, and somebody or something must fill it. The 
needful substitute was not far or long to seek. Sarah’s arbitrary 
rule had become too generally offensive not to make many watch- 
ful to abate the nuisance and open the queen’s eyes, had she not 
herself become sensible of her degradation. What made the new 
favourite more distasteful to her predecessor was the fact that 
she was a creature of her own making and introduction into the 
world. Mrs. Masham, or Abigail Hill, as first known at court, 
was a humble retainer and distant relative, whom the duchess 
had taken up out of charity. Her father had been a Turkey 
merchant, but failed and left a large family destitute. In their 
obscurity the Marlboroughs had lost sight of them, “had for- 
gotten,” the duchess says, “their existence ;” but apprised of 
their forlorn state, she resolutely set herself to assist them. For 
Abigail she got the appointment of rocker in the nursery of the 
Princess Anne, her younger sister being made laundress to the 
Duchess of Gloucester; and their brothers were not neglected, 
the eldest, afterwards known to the bottle-men as “honest Jack 
Hill,” she found a tall, ragged boy, whom she clothed and sent 
to school, and next brought under the notice of Marlborough, 
who made him his aide-de-camp, and afterwards gave him a 
regiment, though the duke declared that he was “good for 
nothing.” Bound by such affinities, the duchess could hardly 
anticipate treason in her own camp. Ample cause of offence she 
had doubtless given to her royal mistress, but the Hills were not 
the persons whom it might have been expected would, by insidious 
arts, widen the breach between them. But the ascendancy of 
the Churchills was undermined by treachery—by the ingrates 
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whom they had cherished and brought out. Harley and St. 
John, and the other chiefs of the faction that supplanted the 
duke and reversed his policy, had been his fulsome adulators, 
and owed to him their first helps to notoriety and office. 

Mrs. Masham had advantages, though apparently against her, 
favourable to her mission. Too lowly in office and pretensions 
to excite jealousy, she made a substantial progress before she was 
suspected. The duchess could not expect that the humble 
dependent she had so markedly favoured would aspire to supplant 
her, though it was exactly the turn Madame Mainténon served 
her predecessor, Montespan, in the favour of Louis XIV. 

Averse to the restraint of constant attendance, the duchess had 
sought to lighten the fatigues of office by placing a confidential 
friend near the queen’s person, and for a time her relative 
answered all her expectations, being a faithful and vigilant ob- 
server of the transactions of the court. The duchess therefore 
relaxed still more in her duties, and, proud of her husband’s great 
services, gradually became more presumptuous and domineering. 
The appointment of her son-in-law, the Earl of Sunderland, to 
the secretaryship of state, had been forced upon the queen ; but, 
an apt dissembler, Anne preserved undiminished the appearances 
of friendship ; while the duchess was too lofty in spirit and con- 
fident of her sway to think it could be endangered by so inferior 
an agent as her cousin, whose office and abilities she looked upon 
with indifference, if not contempt. Confident in her empire, she 
committed the error ascribed to certain married ladies, in ne- 
glecting to preserve their dominion by the same little attentions 
by which it has been acquired. Abigail was not unobservant of 
these omissions, nor of the violent altercations that had com- 
menced and were of constant occurrence between the queen and 
the favourite. By the confidential complaints which frequently 
burst from the queen, Mrs. Hill found herself growing into con- 
sequence, which the candidates for court favour were not slow 
to perceive, and gradually she aspired to a higher degree of 
consideration. Besides that suppleness of temper natural to 
dependents seeking advancement, which formed such a contrast 
to the dictatorship of the duchess, the political principles of Mrs. 
Hill, of high church, and aversion to the Hanover family, were 
in unison with those of the queen. Such congeniality of sen- 
timent, joined to the most flattering humility and watchful 
attention to the queen’s wishes, enabled her to make a rapid 
progress in Anne’s affections. 

Her advances were seconded by Secretary Harley, to whom 
she was related in the same distant degree as to the duchess, 
and of whom Harley was also a distant relation. It was this 
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relationship that first introduced him to Marlborough, to whose 
interest he had been mainly indebted for the Speakership of the 
House of Commons, over which he exercised great influence by 
his talent for business, conciliating manners, and dexterity in 
debate. Unlike his patron, Harley was not covetous; in other 
respects a Joseph Surface, well calculated to win his way through 
the crooked paths of political intrigue. He had hitherto figured 
as a Whig or Tory, as it suited his interests; and under the 
guise of moderation, had gradually acquired a considerable body 
of adherents, to whom his parliamentary abilities gave strength 
and consistency. To great plausibility and adroitness in flat- 
tery, he added uncommon discernment of character, a cool and 
calculating head, profound dissimulation, and an exterior of 
familiarity, courtesy, and candour, which deceived the most 
wary. Marlborough, open and unsuspicious, was so won by these 
qualities, that when Harley was accused of duplicity, he became 
a pledge for his sincerity, and advised Godolphin to employ his 
influence with the queen. Knowing the Tory partialities of 
Anne, her growing dislike of the duchess, and her anxiety for 
peace to free herself from Whig thraldom, the secretary skil- 
fully formed an attack against the chiefs of the ministry. By 
his own official access to the court, and still more through the 
channel of Mrs. Hill, he found means to inflame the queen’s 
indignation against the duchess, to work on her high prerogative 
notions, and to represent the treasurer and general as favouring 
the design of the Whigs, by the monopoly of offices, to reduce 
her to a state of dependence unworthy of a sovereign. At the 
same time the artful secretary fomented the discontent of the 
Whigs against Godolphin and the duke, by insinuating that the 
two ministers were lukewarm in their cause, and the only 
obstacle to their advances in power. 

Plotters naturally disguise most carefully their designs from 
those most affected by them, and who ure, of course, the last to 
suspect or discover them. This was exemplified in Harley’s in- 
trigues. None of the Triumvirs suspected the pit he was digging 
for them. For a long time the duchess refused to listen to 
the friendly representations of Maynwaring on the rising influ- 
ence of Mrs. Hill, but expressed her joy at the relief she had 
given her, and was convinced no danger could arise from the 
machinations of her relation. At length the evident favour of 
Harley and Hill with the queen dissipated the impression, and 
she communicated her apprehensions to Godolphin and the duke. 
It is surprising that the cabal had escaped the matured sagacity 
of the lord-treasurer, and still more that of Marlborough, who 
was acquainted with the secrets of all the courts of Europe, 
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except his own, in which he was most interested. It is still 
more extraordinary that, after being informed of the predomi- 
nance of the new favourite, the duke should think that her pro- 
gress could be checked by a remonstrance of the duchess. He 
evidently mistook the altered position of his partner, that she 
was the chief enemy against whom the plot was directed, and 
from whom counsel, of course, would not be taken. The attempt, 
however, was made ; the duchess not only remonstrating with 
her cousin, but assailing Anne with reproaches for suffering her 
political antipathies to be inflamed by the insinuations of a 
dependent, who conversed only with Jacobites and disaffected 
Tories. The queen replied in a cajoling epistle, in which real 
sarcasm was mixed with affected humility, and deprecating 
harsh constructions; “for,” said she, “I would not have any 
one hardly thought of by my dear Mrs. Freeman for your poor 
unfortunate, but ever faithful Morley’s notions or actions.” 

If the duchess could have penetrated hearts, she would already 
have found that her fate was sealed. That which the new 
advisers laboured unceasingly to impress upon the queen was that 
she was in “ leading strings,” and that she ought to “ go alone ;” 
which disparaging intimations naturally sank deep into the mind 
of one not over-confident of her powers, and of course suspicious 
of any semblance of external support. But though the sway of 
the duchess was irrevocably doomed, it seems to have been 
determined to lighten the oppression of the viceroy by degrees, 
and not to rouse her ire, and thereby frustrate ulterior designs 
by too abrupt or manifest a demonstration. 

The first unmistakeable sign of rebellion was the secret mar- 
riage of the new favourite with Mr. Masham, whom the duchess 
had likewise introduced into the royal household. This match, 
concluded without her privity, in the presence of the queen, 
was a thunderstroke of evidence. No reason has been assigned 
for the concealment of the marriage of Mrs. Hill, except that 
her husband was a relation of Mr. Harley. But to solemnize it 
without consulting the duchess, evinced that Mrs. Masham had 
not only renounced her vassalage, but had acquired the highest 
degree of confidence. On the first intelligence of the nuptials, 
the duchess burst into the royal presence, upbraiding the queen 
with bitter reproaches, which were the more provoking because 
partly just. The mortifying replies of Anne, who warmly vin- 
dicated the favourite, imputing it to the fear of offending, 
inflamed still further her rage, and from this period any hope of 
cordial reconciliation was abandoned, and their intercourse 
became one of dissembled humility or acrimonious resentment. 

In this emergency Marlborough and Godolphin acted with 
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dignity, but without address and decision. They neither resolved 
to join cordially with the Whigs, and, by their assistance, to 
crush the rising cabal, nor did they yield to the prevailing dis- 
position of the queen, and coalesce with the Tories. ‘They 
continued,” says Coxe, “to maintain their moderate but im- 
prudent principle, to be swayed by neither party,” and child- 
ishly endeavoured to alarm the queen with threats of resignation, 
which, like the cry of the “wolf,” had been too often repeated 
to produce the desired effect. 

Meanwhile the war had not been more auspicious to the 
ministry than domestic politics, and the paucity of stirring 
incidents in 1707 presented a contrast to the glittering throng 
of achievements that signalized the campaigns of Blenheim and 
Ramilies. It arose, however, from no failures of the duke, but 
he was mastered by adverse circumstances. France had rallied, 
as she is wont to do, after great reverses, in an extraordinary 
manner, and presented on every side an undismayed front. One 
of her best generals she had pitted against Marlborough in 
Flanders, and so cleverly did the Frenchman take up his defen- 
sive positions, that the duke could never get a blow at him. 
Vendéme was the most skilful of the enemy’s tacticians, and 
managed the movements of his brigades like a game on the 
chessboard. The cautious resolves of the Dutch deputies too 
were in his favour; they had obtained their chief object—a 
strong barrier against French aggression—and were determined 
to risk no more hazardous battles. Indeed, the grand alliance 
was in heart already dissolved ; it was no longer united for a 
common object, and each member of the confederacy was 
(England excepted) intent on some separate interest. Under 
such altered conditions, the reverses and short-comings of the 
year may be easily explained; and of which the most signal 
were the failure of the enterprise against Toulon, and the entire 
defeat of the Anglo-Spanish army at Almanza. 

Both at home and abroad the less brilliant course of Marl- 
borough was mainly caused by the recreancy of allies. On 
the continent, his masterly schemes were crippled by Dutch 
councils, or the jealousies and backwardness of Bavaria, Hanover, 
or other members of the confederacy. In England, his brother, 
Admiral Churchill, a Jacobite-tory, was a frequent source of 
annoyance, either from sheer imprudence, or direct hostility, and 
coupled with the perversity of Sunderland, and the wilfulness of 
his duchess, made his family troubles extremely perplexing, 
exclusive of Harley’s intrigues, and the somewhat wavering 
support of Godolphin, and his Whig colleagues. Overpowered at 
length by his representations, joined by those of the treasurer, 
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of the double dealings of Harley, the queen was reluctantly con- 
strained to accept the secretary’s resignation. But this put no 
check to his wiles, his back-stair influence continuing unabated, 
and the cabal did not relax in their schemes for the emancipa- 
tion of the queen, by the humiliation of the Marlboroughs. 
Anne had already begun to display her independence, by the 
pertinacious appointment of Tory bishops, in defiance of her 
usual advisers. Her next move was still less equivocal. The 
death of Lord Essex had vacated two military preferments, that 
of lieutenant of the Tower, and a regiment, both of which were 
usually bestowed at the recommendation of the commander-in- 
chief. Without consulting him, the queen gave the first to Lord 
Rivers, and the regiment to Colonel Hill, the brother of Mrs. 
Masham. Tame submission to these slights would have lowered 
the duke in the opinion of the army, and he respectfully remon- 
strated with the queen, but Anne listened to him with indifference, 
and said drily and peremptorily, “You will do well to advise 
with your friends.” scribing this rebuff to its real cause, the 
influence of the favourite, Marlborough in the first impulse of 
his resentment, withdrew with the duchess from London, with- 
out the usual ceremony of taking leave, and the fixed resolution 
to resign, unless Mrs. Masham was removed. From his retire- 
ment at Windsor Lodge, he forwarded a representation to the 
queen, of the mortifications he had received, the abuse that had 
been heaped upon him by the favourite, and her interference 
in military promotion, concluding, “I hope your majesty will 
dismiss her or myself.” 

Had Marlborough remained firm in his resolve to remove 
Mrs. Masham, all might have been well, for so long as she con- 
tinued at court, the confidential agent of Harley with the queen, 
she would always find means to give effect to his subtle con- 
trivances for the embarrassment of the ministers. But the duke 
yielded the main point and accepted a compromise. At a private 
interview, the lord president, Somers, having forcibly represented 
to the queen the injury to public affairs, suould the duke persist 
in his threat of resignation, Anne expressed her intention 
not to insist on the disposal of the vacant regiment to Colonel 
Hill, conferring upon him in lieu a pension of £1,000. After 
this concession, the principal Whigs held a meeting at Devon- 
shire House, and, reluctant to hazard the permanence of the 
ministry, arrived at the conclusion that this sacrifice on the part 
of the queen, ought to satisfy Marlborough ; and that for him to 
persist in the dismissal of the queen’s bedchamber woman, would 
be ungracious if not unconstitutional. In this conclusion, the 
duke, after some demur acquiesced, since he had no desire, any 
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more than Somers, Godolphin, and the rest of his colleagues 
(with the exception of Sunderland), to coerce the queen into 
any repulsive alternative. The usual consequences of half- 
measures followed—a temporary convenience at the price of ag- 
gravated future mischief. The design to remove the favourite, 
offended the queen as much as if it had been enforced, and the 
abandonment of it only apprised her of the discordance in the 
ministry, of whose control she became more resolved than ever 
to free herself. On the part of Mrs. Masham, she was fully 
awakened to the danger she had so narrowly escaped, and with 
increased ardour inflamed the resentment of Anne, to destroy 
the power that she was fearful might be turned against her 
with greater effect. Harley was prompt to seize these auspicious 
aspects, coupled with the other conditions favourable to his grand 
aim, resulting from the change in popular opinion, occasioned 
by the less dazzling results of the war, and the impolitic course 
adopted by the impeachment of the contemptible incendiary, 
Sacheverel. Another fatal consequence of Marlborough’s com- 
promise was, that it increased the coolness between him and the 
Whigs. He found that he could not depend on their vigorous 
support, except where their own interests were concerned, and 
they, sensible of his coolness and of his decline in royal favour, 
together with his duchess, began to listen to a party likely to be 
predominant, and which they did not choose to offend. 

The duke’s subsequent career was a series of mortifications. 
The first and most fatal was the dismissal of the duchess, after 
twenty-seven years of royal service. This would have appeared 
ungrateful, had it not been palliated, if not justified by cir- 
cumstances. The Marlboroughs had absorbed the majesty 
of the throne, and exercised directly, or through relatives and 
dependents, all its prerogatives. Intoxicated by success, this 
over-topping family had become arrogant and tyrannical. One 
of the leading steps to emancipation was, to plant a new favourite 
in the heart of the queen, and this lodgment had been dexter- 
ously effected by the seduction of a rebel-vassal of the Churchill 
confederacy. After this acquisition, ulterior proceedings became 
easy, and the steadiness with which the queen lent herself to 
the successive blows, intended to humiliate an oppressive ascen- 
dency, evinced the deep sense to which she had been awakened 
of her past thraldom. Her last interview with the duchess is, 
of course, generally known from the narrative of Coxe, but is so 
interesting that it will bear repetition. 

Both the duke and his wife, foreseeing an end to their reign, 
had with characteristic prudence, sought to provide for the 
future, the former having made the unusual request to the 
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queen, to be appointed captain-general for life; and the latter 
had solicited, in the event of her resignation, that her own 
daughters should succeed to her offices. The first application 
was objected to on constitutional grounds, and to the second 
the queen returned an evasive answer. It was to clear up 
this last point, as well as to disabuse Anne of some reports, 
alleged to have been circulated by the duchess to the queen’s 
prejudice, that the former sought an interview with the queen. 


“ On the third of- April (1710),” says Coxe, “ she waited on the 
queen, and solicited a private audience, for the purpose of making 
some important communication before her majesty quitted London for 
the summer. The request was, however, received with the most 
repulsive coldness. She named in vain three several hours in which 
she knew the queen was accustomed to be alone, and at length was 
told to present herself at six in the ensuing evening, the time which 
was usually set apart for the royal devotions. 

“ Unwilling, however, to be importuned with so disagreeable a 
visitor, the queen retracted, and not only ordered the duchess to make 
her communication in writing, but hinted that she might immediately 
gratify the inclination she had expressed of returning into the country. 
Notwithstanding this ungracious repulse, the duchess renewed her 
solicitations, and declined imparting the subject of her application by 
letter. The queen therefore was obliged to appoint a new time, but 
before it arrived, again deferred the interview, under the plea of 
dining at Kensington, and repeated her desire for a written commu- 
rication. On this second refusal, the duchess wrote a letter requesting 
permission to repair to Kensington, and declaring that the informa- 
tion she was about to afford, related solely to her own vindication, 
and would neither give rise to any misunderstanding, nor oblige the 
queen to make an answer, or admit her oftener than was agreeable. 

“Qn the same day she went to Kensington without waiting for a 
reply. The queen had just dined, and no one being in waiting to 
announce her, she asked the page of the backstairs if he did not occa- 
sionally make a signal at the queen’s door, to apprise her when any 
person was to be introduced. The page replying in the affirmative, 
she requested him to make the usual sign, and sat down in the 
window, she says, ‘like a Scotch lady with a petition, expecting an 
answer.’ After a long interval, which she conjectures was employed 
in consulting Mrs. Masham, she was admitted. 

“On her entrance the queen evinced some embarrassment, and 
said to her, ‘I was just going to write to you,’ and as the duchess was 
preparing to speak, interrupted her by observing that, ‘ Whatever you 
have to say you may put it in writing.’ The duchess however remon- 
strated against such cruel treatment, and urged the justice of hearing 
her reply to the calumnies with which she had been aqssailed. She 
added, ‘There are those about your majesty who have charged me 
with saying things that I am no more capable of than I am of killing 
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my own children; for I seldom mention your majesty in company, 
then always with respect.’ During this address the queen con- 
temptuously turned aside, and replied briefly, ‘There are many lies 
told.” The duchess requesting to know the particulars with which 
she was charged, the queen alluded to the expression in her letter, 
that she did not wish for a reply, and several times interrupted her 
with the exclamation, ‘I will give you no answer.’ Notwithstanding 
further solicitations she still continued to repeat the same words, 
adding at last, ‘ You desired no answer, and you shall have none.’ 
The duchess proceeding, ‘I am confident your majesty would not 
treat me with such harshness if you could believe that my only wish 
is to do myself justice, and not to ask a favour;’ the queen moved 
towards the door, impatiently exclaiming ‘I will quit the room.’ 

“The duchess followed and burst into a flood of tears. The queen 
appeared to be affected, and the duchess after a pause to recover from 
her emotion, proceeded to recapitulate the reports spread to her dis- 
advantage, and implored her majesty to state the particulars without 
naming the authors. The queen replied as before, ‘You said you 
desired no answer, and I shall give you none.’ The duchess, how- 
ever, continued her vindication with great warmth and volubility. 
The queen heard her sullenly for some- minutes, and then rejoined, ‘I 
shall make no answer to anything you say.’ Notwithstanding this 
repulse the duchess asked ‘ Will then your majesty make me some 
answer at any other time? She received only the same reply, and in 
the agony of indignation, after a second flood of tears, more violent 
than the former, she said, ‘ You know, madam, how much I despised 
my interest in comparison with your service, and you may be assured 
that I would never deny anything which I was aware was true, con- 
scious as I am that I have done nothing to displease you.’ She could 
however, only extort the former reply, ‘ You desired no answer, and 
you shall have none.’ Perceiving it fruitless to persist, she made her 
obeisance, and exclaimed with a degree of violence, which she herself 
does not attempt to justify, ‘I am confident that you will suffer in 
this world or the next for so much inhumanity.’ The queen was 
roused to indignation by this unpremeditated insult, and replying 
‘ That is my business,’ withdrew into the closet. 

“The pertinacious duchess, still unsatisfied, lingered for more last 
words. After quitting the royal presence she sat down in a long 
gallery to wipe away her tears and compose her agitation. She then 
returned to the closet and scratched at the door; and when the queen 
opened it, said, ‘As I sat in the gallery I thought your majesty would 
not be easy to see me when you come to the castle at Windsor, whither 
I understand you are shortly to remove. Should that be the case, 
I will refrain from going to the lodge, that I may not be charged 
with a want of respect for omitting to pay my duty to your majesty 
when so near.’ ‘To this the queen quickly replied, as if anxious to 
be freed from her visitor, ‘ You may if you please come to see me at 
the castle, it will give me no uneasiness.’ ” 
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The spell was broken. From this time all personal intercourse 
between Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman ceased, after a further 
abortive effort next day on the part of the latter to renew 
it. Anne rejoiced in her liberty as freed from a tyrannical 
gouvernante, and the favourite became as much an object of aver- 
sion as she had once been of affection. The duchess had been the 
key-stone of the arch, and so far as it rested on the royal will, her 
fall involved in the sequel that of the duke, Godolphin, and 
the entire ministry. Mr. Harley, however, was too wary to 
attempt over much at once, and having a powerful foe to com- 
bat with an inferior force, his tactics were not to unmask his 
entire design or risk a general engagement, but master and 
strengthen one position at a time. 

The next step in advance was the appointment of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury to the office of Lord Chamberlain, without the 
knowledge or even the suspicion of any member of the ministry. 
Shrewsbury was in himself a host, and in the promotion of no 
other could Harley have more evinced his consummate craftiness. 
From the part Shrewsbury had taken in the revolution, he was 
looked upon as a Whig, but thinking that settlement precarious, 
he had latterly kept up friendly relations with both parties, and 
only took decidedly the part of Harley and his partizans on 
being assured of the ascendancy of Mrs. Masham. Although 
of a “timid, versatile, and interested temper, he was deemed a 
man of honour and probity, and incapable of acting a double 
part. King William used to say of him that he was the only 
minister that pleased both Whig and Tor y,and his general suavity 
of manners had made him so popular, that he was designated 
the “ King of Hearts.” The grasping monopoly of the Marl- 
boroughs it is likely determined him, as many others, to enter 
the lists against them. The indecision of Godolphin made him 
acquiesce in this appointment, though made without consulting 
him ;—it showed that he was a safe subject for a victim himself : 
but his dismissal was preceded by that of Sunderland. If any- 
thing could aggravate the insult offered to the Whigs by the 
removal of Sunderland, it was the appointment of a zealous high 
churchman, Lord Dartmouth, his successor. The untractable 
temper of Sunderland had alienated from him some of his own 
party; but he was a nobleman of great firmness and public 
spirit, and on being offered a pension had the manliness to 
declare that if he could not serve his country he would not 
plunder it! 

The dismissal of the lord treasurer consummated the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry. Of all the queen’s servants, Godolphin 
had borne his honours most meekly, but more than any of his 
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colleagues he seems to have been removed with the least regret 
or ceremony. Anne, indeed, in parting with her confidential 
advisers, seems to have indulged in a secret, not to say spiteful 
satisfaction, by practising towards them a needless and con- 
temptuous dissimulation. Barely a few hours before his re- 
moval, the lord treasurer had had an audience of the queen, 
when he categorically put the question “ Is it the will of your 
majesty that I should go on?” Anne replied, without hesita- 
tion “ Yes.” With this answer the minister was satisfied and 
withdrew. Next morning he was surprised by a note, brought 
by a servant in the royal livery, and left with his porter, direct- 
ing him to break his staff of office. Like Marlborough, 
Godolphin had been bred in courts, but had not, in an equal 
degree, been corrupted by them. His financial government 
was subjected to a severe parliamentary scrutiny, after the 
accession of Harley to the premiership, but nothing could be 
established against him tending to impeach the integrity of his 
administration. He was exemplary for his love of truth, amia- 
bility, and disinterestedness. After an anxious and toilsome 
official life, he died poor, leaving hardly enough to defray the 
expenses of his funeral. 

Anne was the first to announce to Marlborough the dismissal of 
his friend. When it was too late, the ministry discovered their 
error. With the ablest soldier in Europe to command them, they 
had suffered themselves to be out-gencralled,—to be cut off in 
detail. After the dismissal of the treasurer, no post was left worth 
defending, and the remaining ministers made a voluntary sur- 
render of their places. The duke only was sought to be retained, 
his influence on the Continent, and military abilities, making a 
longer continuance of his services desirable to the new ministry. 
But his yielding to the solicitations used for this purpose, only 
reserved him for fresh insults. Like the rest of his colleagues, 
his removal had been resolved upon, and only waited the fit 
opportunity. Indeed the conclusion of the war, which was the 
ultimate aim of the Tories, as the best means of strengthening 
their position, and weakening that of their adversaries, was hope- 
less, so long as Marlborough continued to hold his employment. 
Hostilities had been to him the source of his fame, his power, 
and vast riches, and that he would forego these for the sake of 
peace, neither consisted with his innate selfishness, nor his ante- 
cedent manifestations. Peace offered to him no seduction, no 
more than to his great companion in victory, Prince Eugene ; 
it was not their occupation, and no toper was more pertinaciously 
addicted to another bottle, than the two warriors to another 
battle or campaign. It was this passion that had doubtless 
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prompted the humiliating terms offered to France by the two 
commanders in the fourth year of the war. Wisely then acted 
ministers in not trusting pacific overtures to Marlborough, but, 
without consulting him, confiding the negotiation to Lord Halifax. 

It was only one among a number of annoyances to which, 
about this time, he was subjected. Mr. Cresset was sent on a 
secret mission to Hanover, the object of which was concealed 
from him. Although ostensibly at the head of the army, he 
had no longer exclusive control over its operations, but was hable 
to be thwarted in his plans by the intervention of a secret 
council. Three officers, whom he highly esteemed, were, un- 
known to him, abruptly dismissed on account of a convivial 
toast they had drunk, honourable to himself and disparaging to 
the ministry. 

The duke’s diminished influence was certainly not without 
reason; except to himself the war had become objectless, pro- 
fitless, and hopeless. The last great battle, that of Malplaquet, 
was pregnant with fearful recollections. In valour, science, and 
conduct, the combatants had been equal, but the results of the 
“murderous conflict,” as Marlborough termed it, bore no propor- 
tion to its magnitude, and, in looking over the ensanguined field, 
the duke himself sickened at the useless waste of life, (Coxe’s 
‘ Memoirs,’ p. 70.) Owing to the strength of their position, the 
French suffered less than the allies, though beaten and forced 
to retire. In England there was no exultation over so equivocal 
a triumph, especially when it was found that the capture of the 
paltry town of Mons would be the only prize of so costly a 
sacrifice. The victory, however, had one advantage, in giving rise 
to a more fixed desire for peace on both sides, from the hope- 
lessness of entire mastery by either. France, though repeatedly 
beaten, and her own frontier in Flanders wrested from her 
grasp, appeared exhaustless in resources, and after every reverse 
was ready to renew the contest with unabated spirit. All, 
therefore, became impressed with the futile character of the 
war, and the desirableness of terminating the uncompensated 
slaughter of brave men, and the waste of the resources of every 
European nation. In privately entering upon a separate treaty 
with the common enemy, before the main object of the alliance, 
namely, the exclusion of a Bourbon from the Spanish throne, 
had been attained, England has been accused of treachery ; but 
many circumstances may be alleged in extenuation of the peace 
of Utrecht. The burden of the war had been unfairly thrown 
on England, by the allies having long failed to contribute their 
stipulated quotas for carrying it on. The object of the war 
itself had changed during its progress. In consequence of the 
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death of the emperor Joseph, and the election of his brother, 
the Archduke Charles, to succeed him, the consolidation of the 
Spanish monarchy with the empire had become as perilous to 
the balance of power, as the union of the crowns of France and 
Spain. But even against this last contingency, both Spain and 
France offered guarantees by a solemn renunciation on the part 
of Philip and his grandfather Louis XIV., of the junction of the 
two crowns under one head. By the last settlement, the danger 
was averted, though the nominal principle of the grand alliance 
was thereby abandoned. But as a conclusive inducement to 
peace, it had been clearly ascertained that a French, not an 
Austrian prince, was the choice of the Spanish people. 
Marlborough denounced the terms of the treaty as ruinous to 
Europe, by leaving Spain and the West Indies to the Bourbons. 
But his name was no longer a tower of strength, nor his voice 
potential. His opposition was ascribed to personal motives, 
Up to the present he had continued to act with his new col- 
leagues, Harley and St. John, with much apparent cordiality, 
but no real sincerity on either side ; but as they were necessary 
to each other, both were content to dissemble. The inducements 
of the duke to amity were threefold—his continued direction of 
the war—the renewal of the treasury warrants, which had been 
stopped, for the completion of the works at Blenheim—and the 
aid of the ministry to screen him from the accusations that a 
committee of inquiry had prepared against him. The last 
included grave inculpations, which were pressed against him 
with bitterness and some unfairness by the House of Commons. 
That he had made an indirect emolument in the bread contract 
for the army, and had received a deduction from the pay of the 
foreign troops in the queen’s service, could not be denied; but 
they were perquisites to the generalissimo sanctioned by usage. 
His predecessors had done the same. His magnanimity would 
dombtless have been greater, had he shunned or checked un- 
doubted abuse by a better example, instead of following it ; but 
sordidness was the infirmity of his nature. The duchess shared 
his weakness, and in this respect the congeniality between them 
was wonderful. Like him she was accused of peculation in the 
robe department, and the sale of court-places. Her defence 
showed she had not been officially worse than others; but 
“ cheating,” as the queen remarked, “was not the fault of the 
duchess,” though her meanness was unquestionable. In the 
heyday of their friendship, Anne had lavishly offered her a 
pension of £2,000 a-year out of her privy purse, which she then 
refused to accept; but after their rupture she reminded the 
queen of her offer, and sought and obtained the full amount as 
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arrears. Compelled, after her dismissal, to relinquish her apart- 
ments in the palace, she tore off the locks placed on the doors 
at her expense, removed the marble slabs from the fire-places, 
and threw away the keys, saying, “they might buy more for 
ten shillings.” © Well might Anne exclaim, on hearing of these 
petulant dilapidations, that “she would build no house for the 
duke, since the duchess had pulled hers to pieces.” This reso- 
lution was kept, and the monumental pile of Blenheim had to be 
finished out of the private revenues of Marlborough. 

For a long period both parties had hesitated to proceed to 
extremities. The duchess ceased her personal attendance on 
the queen, but did not resign, nor was she dismissed from her 
employments. For this reserve reasons existed on both sides. 
The duchess was loth to give up all hope of a return to favour, 
and through the medium of Sir David Hamilton, the royal phy- 
sician, continued to address such reminiscences of her former 
connexion with the queen as appeared likely to appease or avert 
her resentment. To prove to the world she was not wholly in 
disgrace, she offered on one occasion to renew her attendance, 
by assisting to try on the robes which the queen had ordered 
for some public ceremony. This advance her majesty evaded, 
but did not openly reject, from apprehension of the violent 
temper of the duchess. That which Anne most dreaded was the 
publication of her private letters ; those tender and confidential 
epistles that had been addressed to Mrs. Freeman in the fulness 
of confidence and affection. In this perplexity the queen was re-. 
duced alternately to soothe and threaten the discarded favourite, 
and resorted to the aid of Hamilton, as well as other persons, 
to obtain the suppression of her unguarded effusions. The 
duchess long continued inexorable, and held in terrorem the 
threat of publicity ; but this last outrage against her benefac- 
tress seems to have been averted by the intervention of Shrews- 
bury and Maynwaring. 

The catastrophe was only postponed. At the close of the 
campaign of 1710, the duke returned to England. The charge 
of peculation had not then been published, and the populace 
gathered round his carriage, exclaiming, “ God bless the Duke 
of Marlborough!” ‘ No wooden shoes!” “No Popery!” To 
avoid an uproar he went to Montague House, and, after waiting 
till the crowd had dispersed, repaired privately in a hackney- 
chair to the palace. His first interview with the queen was a 
mere audience of ceremony, and the weather, the roads, and the 
fatigue of his journey formed the common-place topics. At the 
next there was less reserve; and Anne, with unusual decision 
and even harshness, intimated her wish that he would not suffer 
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any vote of thanks to him to be moved in parliament this year. 
His reception from her ministers was not more gracious. Harley 
was more reserved than usual, and with Mr. Secretary St. John 
he had to listen to a political lecture, delivered with much affecta- 
tion of candour, on the superior advantages of the duke’s present 
connexions, to his former one with the Whigs. But these indigni- 
ties were trifles to the great evil he had anticipated, the disgrace 
of his duchess. To avert this blow was the object of his anxious 
solicitude, especially as he had publicly announced, long before, 
that her removal would be the signal of his own resignation. 
His friends, both at home and abroad, wished him to retain his 
post notwithstanding, and ministers were not yet prepared to 
lose him. In this struggle of contending passions and interests 
the duke’s health suffered ; and to shorten suspense or avert the 
threatened mortification, Shrewsbury recommended him to try 
the effect of his own personal solicitations with the queen before 
the key was delivered. The juncture seemed favourable, as at 
the moment a note arrived from Sir David Hamilton, recom- 
mending the attempt without delay, and stating how he had 
prepared the way by telling the queen “how ill my lord duke 
was, how deeply grieved about the affair—that his expectation 
is from the queen’s compassion to the duchess,” &c., &c. 

The audience ensued, and extraordinary it was. Marlborough 
began by presenting a letter to Anne from the duchess, couched 
in very humble terms. It began with stating “that the duke 
could not live six months if some end was not put to his misery 
on her (the duchess’s) account; that she was really very sorry 
that she had ever done anything to make her majesty uneasy ; 
that she knew there were only two things in her whole life that 
she ever did that weredisagreeable, andthat she would never again 
mention them, or do anything that could give her the least dis- 
turbance.” This contrite appeal was coolly received, and for a 
considerable time the queen refused to open it; at the impor- 
tunities of the duke she at last read it, but only observed “I 
cannot change my resolution.” 


“ Marlborough,” says Coxe, “ then addressed her in the most moving 
terms, and besought her not to renounce the duchess till she had no 
more need of his services, which he hoped would be the case in less 
than a year, by the termination of the war, when both might retire 
together. He dwelt on all the topics likely to recover her affection 
towards her former favourite and towards himself. He expatiated on 
the regret and sorrow of his wife for any mistakes she had ever com- 
mitted, and her willingness to avoid every act or discourse which might 
render her majesty uneasy for the future. He concluded with observ- 
ing, ‘ For your own sake as well as for ours, your majesty ought not to 
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adopt a harsher proceeding than any prince ever used towards persons ~ 
of less faithful and long continued services, who had been guilty of 
greater faults, when pardon was requested, and a formal promise of 
amendment made. Still more would it reflect on your generosity to 
deny so trifling an indulgence to one who has been honoured by your 
friendship, and has given no substantial cause for so harsh a pro- 
ceeding.’ The queen having rejoined that her honour was interested 
in the removal! of the duchess, he respectfully observed, ‘ What this 
expression means I never could learn, any more than what faults she 
has committed.’ She, however, far from listening to his representa- 
tions, peremptorily insisted that the gold key should be delivered to 
her within three days. On this the duke threw himself on his knees, 
and, with the most moving eloquence, earnestly entreated for an 
interval of ten days, to concert some means of rendering the blow less 
mortifying and disgraceful. But he obtained no other answer than a 
positive repetition of the demand, limiting the term to the shorter 
space of two days. 

‘Finding the queen inexorable, he rose, and, turning the conversa- 
tion, adverted to the mortification which he had experienced by the 
dismission of the three officers for drinking his health. But this topic 
was no less galling than the preceding, and she abruptly broke off the 
conversation, exclaiming, ‘I will talk of no other business till I have 
the key.’ He still lingered, though the audience had lasted an hour, 
but finding no prospect of softening his royal mistress he took his 
leave with the deepest emotions of indignation and sorrow.” 


In this singular scene one is somewhat at a loss at which to 
be most indignant—the sullen obstinacy of the queen, or the 
humiliating supplication of the duke for mercy. It was the most 
disastrous of all Marlborough’s fields, yet he seems to have con- 
tested his suit with the same tenacity that he would a battle, and 
with hardly less science. The appeal to compassion by a pre- 
liminary sickness, duly reported to the sovereign—entering the 
royal presence with a deprecatory epistle from the duchess—pro- 
testations of conscious innocence, with fervent promises for future 
amendment—and when these had failed, the final coup-de-main 
of the hero on his knees, present a union of tact and combination 
scarcely inferior to those displayed in his most famous campaigns. 
Still we must repeat, that both the style of performance and its 
result are painful to contemplate. The idol bowed to was only 
of clay; for Anne was an ordinary person, who in the part she 
acted, except in the indulgence of a fierce resentment against 
those who had abused the easiness of her nature, was a mere 
puppet, the wires of which were pulled by Harley, St. John, and 
Mrs. Masham. No doubt the prize contended for was great, the 
duchess being the duke’s trump card, and had he succeeded ir 
reinstating her, by his last desperate effort, all the ground lost 
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would have been recovered. But the queen proved immoveable, 
and the Marlboroughs, finding the game up, assumed in turn an 
air of offended dignity by delivering up the key the same night. 

Despite of his disgraceful repulse, Marlborough did not redeem 
his pledge by resigning. Overcome by the persuasions of his 
friends, his own love of power, or baser motives, he clung to 
office till he was fairly kicked out. For this last mortification 
the charge of peculation afforded ample opportunity, and enabled 
his bitterest enemies to wreak upon him their utmost vengeance. 
It reduced the hero to the dead lion, whom any one might insult 
with impunity. On the same or following day he appeared at 
court, but was treated with marked contempt.* Without wait- 
ing for further investigation of the charges, which were after- 
wards proved in the most material parts to be false, the ministry 
profited by the impression which they conceived the commis- 
sioners’ report had made on the public mind. The victim had 
been prepared, and there was no danger in the sacrifice. That 
the queen might enjoy the full gratification of her triumph, she 
was induced to appear at a cabinet council, and order an entry 
to be made in the books that the duke had been dismissed from 
all his employments. The next day she communicated this 
minute to him in a note in her own hand, which is not extant, 
because the duke, in a transport of indignation, threw it into 
the fire. 

The remainder of Marlborough’s life was a succession of 
vexations. Glory he had won, but the pecuniary taint made 
men begrudge him its accustomed rewards. In the House of 
Lords he was exposed to the cruel aspersion that he had, in reckless 
enterprises, sacrificed the lives of his officers, to fill his pockets 
by the sale of their commissions. The press was bitterly hostile to 
him; both he and Godolphin had too much neglected to tune the 
crowd of writers who began to give a new impulse to the direc- 
tion of the national sentiment. The consequence was a rapid 
increase of that prejudice which had been excited against the 
general, and a contempt of those victories which had before 
been hailed with universal enthusiasm. Instances were every- 
where repeated of his fraud, avarice, and extortion ; of his inso- 
lence, ambition, and misconduct. Even his courage was called 
in question, and this consummate leader was represented as the 
lowest of mankind. From this storm of libels he sought refuge 
on the continent. Here, too, he encountered proofs of ingrati- 
tude. For saving Austria from ruin by his victories in 1705, he 





* “The Duke of Marlborough appeared at court, and no one spoke to 
him.” —Swift’s Journal to Stella. 
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had been created a prince of the empire, with the territory of 
Mindelheim annexed ; but after the peace of Utrecht the princi- 
pality was resumed by the Elector of Bavaria. Marlborough 
could never obtain from the emperor any indemnity for his loss. 
The accession of the Hanover family did not mend his fortunes 
in England. George I. made him captain-general of the army, 
but did not include him in the regency government, a share in 
which Marlborough had expected. A successful venture in the 
South Sea bubble was the chief set-off to the vexations of his 
latter days’ afflictions ; having speculated largely, and sold out, 
at the suggestion of his duchess, at the first turn of the market, 
he thereby made a considerable addition to his immense wealth. 
Frequent attacks of paralysis, aggravated by domestic bereave- 
ments, from the premature deaths of his daughters, made up the 
sequel of a history that had been gallant and chivalrous in the 
commencement, splendid in its meridian glory, but futile, per- 
plexed, and unhonoured in conclusion. 

Thus Marlborough failed to realize the most enviable climax 
to a triumphant life. It was not intellectual defects, or pruden- 
tial weaknesses, that obscured his fame and shipwrecked his 
happiness, but yielding to dominant passions. Too exclusively 
self-seeking, it deprived him of the magnanimity of soul insepa- 
rable from true heroism. Absorbed in the pursuits of ambition 
and avarice, they perverted his course into ignoble ways. Hence 
the treasonable arts and duplicity that attach to his memory—the 
inconsistency of his political predilections—the meanness with 
which he clung to office after repeated indignities—and the igno- 
minious concessions by which he sought to regain his lost influence 
—together with his disregard, if not contempt of literature, and 
every generous aspiration unconnected with the acquisition of 
money and power. 

His history is associated with other incidents not unworthy of 
note, and which help to explain the qualified admiration identi- 
fied with his name. Examples are constantly occurring in 
human affairs, of men not only being the instruments of evil, 
but its punishment. Napoleon’s life is an example of these 
twofold missions, effectually laying the anarchy of France by 
replacing it with an hardly less revolting military domination. 
In like manner Harley and St. John rendered useful services in 
Queen Anne’s reign, but perverted their success to unworthy 
uses. By supplanting one royal favourite by another, the country 
was rescued from an exhausting war, the Queen emancipated 
from an odious subjection, and the ascendancy acquired by an 
engrossing family over a generous princess, abated. But here 
their utilities ended. As conquerors are wont, they quarelled 
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over the spoils of victory. Like the Girondists and Jacobins 
in the overthrow of the French monarchy, or more aptly, per- 
haps, like Robespierre and Danton in the destruction of the 
Hebertists and Cordeliers, they had no sooner overwhelmed the 
common enemy in the Marlboroughs than they became jealous 
of each other, and bitter competitors in their intrigues to engross 
the displaced usurpation. Secretary St. John had insinuated 
himself into the confidence of Lady Masham, whom Oxford had 
offended by the refusal of a pension, and sought to convert the 
former confederate of his rival into an instrument of his disgrace. 
The Queen inclined to the more bold and plausible course of 
St. John, especially as the supple secretary had not hesitated to 
join in her dislike of the Hanover family and preference of her 
brother, the Pretender. For a moment Bolingbroke appeared 
to have reached the height of his ambition, by the fall of his 
opponent. But the sudden death of the Queen made his triumph 
short lived, and frustrated, by the promptitude of the Whigs in 
consummating the Protestant settlement, all his wiles, either for 
the restoration of the Stuarts, or the perpetuation of his power 
under the Electoral dynasty. 

Anne, less fortunate than Queen Elizabeth, had not the happi- 
ness, during her reign, of a firm, honest, and enlightened states- 
man to direct her councils. Godolphin, who served her longest, 
could hardly pretend to this description ; the rest were parasites 
or adventurers bent on selfish ends, through the infirmities of 
her character. Their broils hastened her Majesty’s death. 
Oxford and Bolingbroke had become so exasperated against each 
other, that they could not refrain from the most violent alter- 
cations in the royal presence. After an indecorous scene of this 
kind, the Queen’s feelings were so excited that she declared 
“she should never survive it.” Her presentiment was just ; for 
two days after she sank into a stupor, from which she only 
recovered sufficiently to signify her approval of the nomination 
of Shrewsbury, by the council, to the vacant treasurership. After 
this effort she expired. 

The tenacious Duchess of Marlborough outlived her mistress 
twenty-eight years, and her lord twenty-two; not dying till 
1744, at the advanced age of eighty-four. She survived all her 
children, except the youngest, the Duchess of Montague. Her 
desolation brought no alteration in her character, nor abated 
the least her worldly sympathies. To the last she continued a 
vehement politician ; in place of Harley and St. John, Sir Robert 
Walpole and the queen of George II. became the fixed objects 
of her hate and vituperation. Next to politics, her most con- 
stant passion was the desire to heap up—acre upon acre, and 
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thousand upon thousand. The widow of Marlborough had 
£40,000 per annum; but that was not enough to satisfy her 
cravings. She baited the minister with complaints and petitions 
about a paltry salary of a few hundreds, to which she thought 
herself entitled, as Ranger of Windsor Park. At the age of 
eighty she went into the city to bid for Lord Yarmouth’s estate. 

As the darkened day drew nigh, she was fain to be contented 
to amuse herself by writing in bed. In that shackled position 
she penned, or dictated, an account of her first coming to court. 
She frequently spoke six hours a-day, in giving directions to 
Hooke, her amanuensis. Next she had recourse to a chamber 
organ, the eight tunes of which, Mrs. Thomson says, “she was 
obliged to think much better than going to the Opera or an 
assembly.” Society afforded her little pleasure. Like many 
disappointed or discontented persons, she became attached to 
animals, especially to her dogs, which she fancied had virtues in 
which human beings are deficient. Nothing can more com- 
pletely show her disgust and weariness of life than her own con- 
fession. ‘It is impossible,” she writes, in 1737, “that one of 
my age and infirmities can live long; and one great happiness 
that there is in death is, that one shall never hear of anything 
they do in this world.” She was a woman of great natural 
shrewdness and vigour of will, but of ignoble preferences, and 
not eminent for moral worth, or great intellectual gifts and 
culture. 








Arr. ITI.—1. Reason and Faith ; their Claims and Conflicts. By 
Henry Rogers. Third edition. Longmans. 


2. The Pope in the Nineteenth Century. By Joseph Mazzini. 
Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate Street, Without. 


3. Catholicity, Spiritual and Intellectual. By Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, M.A. John Chapman, Strand. 


“ TYHE one idea of History” is a theocracy, and “ catholicity” 

is the essence of every creed that has ever deserved the 
name, or enjoyed permanently the veneration of mankind. This 
is peculiarly true in respect to Christianity, when regarded by the 
light of a sound philosophy, and with the “single eye” of faith. 
Christianity was essentially a protest against a “national” and 
“ established religion,” which had “ made the word of God of no 
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effect by its traditions.” It appealed from a nation to mankind. 
It proclaimed emphatically that the “kingdom of God is within 
us.” Its main doctrines are essentially both spiritual and ca- 
tholic, and apply almost exclusively to the domain of the con- 
science, and the regulation of the inner life. In saying thus 
much, we are merely uttering the common-places of a// Christian 
pulpits. And yet, when we turn our eyes on this religion, after 
the lapse of eighteen centuries, what is its actual condition? The 
faith of Christ is being fought for by rival sects, at this moment, 
not on the broad field of the human soul, to which it is supposed 
to appeal, but on the floor of the “Court of Arches,” in the 
Wesleyan Conference, in the Synod at Exeter. The message of 
God to man, once heard by the rapt prophet, amidst the thun- 
ders of Sinai, is now delivered amidst the applauding thunders 
of Doctors Commons! Small and mutilated portions of the di- 
vine word are issued “fresh and fresh,” from the “adyta” of 
the Privy Council. The great “law of life,’ by which we are to 
walk, has become so obscure that lawyers, not priests, are re- 
quired to expound it. Man’s faith in God is made to depend on 
the fluctuating fortunes of religious parties ; on the ingenuity of 
an advocate, or the decision of a judge. What is orthodoxy to- 
day, is heresy to-morrow. A good Protestant may, now-a-days, 
go to bed in the odour of orthodoxy, and get up spotted with the 
darkest stains of heresy on the morrow; just as, in the days of 
the Tudors, a man was burnt for denying the “ real presence” 
in one reign, and for maintaining it in the next. The pliability 
of the “ Vicar of Bray” can alone save the modern churchman 
from the snares and pitfalls of heresy. A country gentleman 
who reverently receives the theology of his pastor, may, by a 
sudden change of his curate, be hurried from the brink of Dissent 
into the very jaws of Popery; and his child, baptised with 
“maimed rites,’ by an “evangelical” minister, may be coldly 
left to the “ uncovenanted mercies of God” by his Puseyite suc- 
cessor. The dying man’s chamber may be, and sometimes is, 
the arena for controversies, which (if the matter were not. too 
sad for laughter), would be as ludicrous as those between the 
rival apothecaries, in the comedy of Moliére; where the remedy 
proposed by the one is pronounced the deadliest poison by the 
other. Fortunately, we can now be married by the agency of the 
registrar ; or else, a priestly squabble about the interpretation of 
the marriage office, might bastardize our children, and taint the 
honour of our wives! Truly, the English laity are marvellously 
patient, or marvellously indifferent about the realities of that 
faith for whose forms they are contending so noisily. And as to 
the rulers in the Church, who should “ride upon” this “ whirl- 
Vout. LVI.—No. I. F 
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wind ” of strife, and “direct” this “storm” of opinion, they are 
dwindled to mere 
** Word-catchers that live on syllables !” 


or they are more profitably employed in defending the revenues 
of their sees. The “No Popery” cry has been raised as a kind of 
“trail,” to draw off the hungry pack of reformers from the rank 
scent of the corrupted Church. The national horror of “scarlet” 
has been dexterously stimulated by clergymen and churchwardens. 
Holywell Street and Exeter Hall have entered into a holy alli- 
ance to flood the town with books and pictures, redolent of the 
“ Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” the “ Fires of Smithfield,” and 
the racy records of the confessional. Circulating libraries have 
been ransacked for accusations against Popery ; and the “con- 
fessions” of apostate priests, and of “Maria Monk,” have be- 
come sanctified themes of pulpit eloquence and platform decla- 
mation. In search of “ Popish horrors,” Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
has been peeping into a nunnery at Bridgewater; and Mr. 
Spooner has been diving into the cellars of a monastery at Bir- 
mingham. 

This is substantially all that has hitherto been done to accom- 
modate the Church to the spirit of the times; for it is absurd to 
refer to episcopal mandates that nobody regards, or ecclesiastical 
decisions that nobody understands. It is just possible, but 
hardly probabie, that some few of the clergy, with a fine ear for 
doctrine, may have derived from the arguments of counsel in the 
Gorham case, some foggy idea of the mystery of “ prevenient 
grace ;” but such matters have as little relation to the spiritual 
culture of the people as the most mystical doctrines of the 
“ Bhagavat Ghita.”* Such miserable jargon has no relation to 
the life of man—his spiritual wants or sorrows; and he who 
should attempt to discuss such matters would be voted a bore in 
any mixed society in the three kingdoms. The Bishop of London, 
indeed, has at length succeeded in extinguishing the candles in 
the metropolitan churches; but the detested candlesticks still 
remain upon the altar; and the civil war in the Church has 
broken out afresh in the diocese of Exeter. 

But is this the highest ideal that an Englishman in the nine- 
teenth century can form of the office of a priesthood? The true 
priests of every age are they who lead its intellect and touch its 





* Amongst the “ curiosities” of modern theology, we recently noticed the 
announcement of a volume of sermons by Dr. Vaughan, Head Master of 
Harrow, on the ‘Personality of the Tempter,’ &c. be the fourth century, 
monkish metaphysicians were lost in speculations on the personality of the 
Holy Ghost; in the nineteenth the clergy are still speculating on the per- 
sonality of the devil! 
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heart; but at the present time it is the press alone that guides 
and instructs, whilst the clergy are content to trade in the 
superstitions of the people. Sooner or later a priesthood must 
and will be regarded simply and solely as the moral teachers of 
mankind, and their spiritual power over the souls of men will be 
commensurate with the depth of their personal inspiration. And 
when this principle is conceded it will be indifferent whether 
they be consecrated to their office by the imposition of hands, 
or an order of council; the priest and schoolmaster will be re- 
garded as the same. The true priest must feed his flock as the 
pelican feeds her young, with food torn from his own breast. He 
will Je to them the spiritual reality he expounds, and then will 
the moral wilderness around him “blossom as a rose.”” Then he 
will speak as “one having authority”—the authority of God’s 
Spirit shining brightly through a pure life. “ Virtue will go out 
of him,” and health and salvation will wait upon his words. The 
divine love and bright faith of Channing; the simple piety of 
George Fox, without his fanaticism, and the sublime idealism of 
Malbranche, without his mysticism, must centre in his nature, 
and then will men once more “ leave-all and follow him.” 

But let us contrast our ideal with a description of modern 
priesthood and modern theology given by eminent men amongst 
the clergy themselves. The Dean of Bristol, after accusing the 
clergy generally of “lording it over God’s heritage” (amidst the 
rapturous cheers of his audience), concludes a fierce and virulent 
attack upon his order with a quotation from St. Ambrose, who 
says, “there is scarce a heresy that has ever entered into the 
Church except by the way of the clergy!”’* In speaking of the 
popular theology, Dr. Chalmers writes thus in the ‘ North British 
Review,’ Feb., 1847 :—“ As things stand at present, our creeds 
and confessions have become effete, and the Bible a dead letter ; 
and that orthodoxy which was at one time the glory, by withering 
into the inert and lifeless, is now the shame and reproach of all 
our Churches.” In a recent debate in the House of Lords, on 
the subject of the revival of Convocation, the Bishop of Oxford 
made the following very frank confession :—“ He believed the 
great and fundamental objection to grant the Church of England 
any synodical action arose less from any fear as to the mode in 
which she would use it, than from an entire want of faith in her 
divine mission! Men believed,” he added, “ that there was no 
presence of God with her ; that there was no truth of God in her, 
for which to live, and for which, if need were, to fall. 2» (See 
Times’ report, July 12th, 1851). 





* See Times, November 22nd, 1850. 
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When such is the confessed condition of the modern Churches, 
dissenting and orthodox, it is not surprising that the minds of 
all earnest men are beginning to look forward to great and vital 
changes in the existing organization of all Christian Churches, 
and that a new literature is gradually growing up to represent a 
new religious philosophy. 

The books, whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
article, are directly, though very differently, related to this very 
interesting subject. The first, whilst acknowledging the reality 
of the phenomenon, and its portentous character, treats it as an 
unhealthy growth, raised in the hotbed of German neology, and 
grafted on the cankered stock of modern infidelity—a character 
little supported by the known piety as well as learning of many 
of its professors. Of the two last books, the one is the work of 
the heroic Triumvir, Mazzini, and the other that of a seceded 
clergyman of the Church of England. These two writers have 
much in common. Each holds by the eternal verities enshrined 
in his creed, whilst both alike repudiate the scholastic accretions 
and ecclesiastical corruptions by which they have been overgrown. 
It is a curious sign of the times, and profoundly significant, to 
find two men, so widely separated by their nominal creeds, by 
education, and by profession, thus drawn together by secret, 
deep-lying, and unsuspected sympathies. Mr. Wilson’s book is 
dedicated to Mr. Carlyle, whose friendship, we believe, he has 
many years enjoyed, and whom he addresses “as an example of 
transcendant genius, hallowed by the purest life and the worthiest 
work.” We will first, however, notice Mr. Rogers’ book, which 
stands first in order. We shall devote a larger space to our notice 
of this little book than its literary pretensions may seem to 
demand, because it may in some degree be regarded as the Whig 
protest against the growing spiritualism of the age. The book 
has been advertised “regardless of expense,” and we are inclined 
to believe “at an enormous sacrifice.” It has been stereotyped 
in the columns of the Times, and gapes wide-open in the windows 
of orthodox booksellers, and by these means, aided by orthodox 
terrors and a low price, has at length arrived at a third edition. 

Our readers are, no doubt, aware, that when this book ap- 
peared as an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ it was professedly 
a notice of Archbishop Whateley’s ‘Historic Doubts,’ Mr. Froude’s 
‘Nemesis of Faith, and Mr. Foxton’s ‘ Popular Christianity.’ 
The two former works, however, are scarcely mentioned at all, 
and the “wit and wrath” of the critic is principally directed 
against Mr. Foxton’s book. The first thing that strikes us on 
reading this criticism, is, that the critic and his author are not 
at issue. Mr. Foxton’s book is a simple statement of the actual 
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condition and of the prospects of the popular creed. It makes 
no pretensions to learning (in the academical sense of the word), 
nor does its argument require it. It simply teaches us that 
neither the Christian theology nor the Christian evidences, that 
satisfied the sixteenth century, will satisfy the nineteenth; and 
appeals to the disordered, dissenting, and unbelieving condition 
of “the Churches,” as conclusive evidence of the fact. It gives 
a slight and professedly imperfect resumé of the evidences com- 
monly adduced for miracles and prophecy, and shows how diffe- 
rently these are, and must be regarded, at different periods of 
the world’s growth. In answer to this mode of argument, the 
critic rushes into an elaborate, but not very original nor very 
luminous dissertation on the separate provinces of “reason and 
faith,” armed cap-a-pié with texts from the “ judicious Hooker” 
and “our old divines.” “It is amazing and amusing,” says 
Mr. Rogers, “to see with what ease Mr. Foxton decides points 
which “ have filled folios of controversy !’* To this, no doubt, 
Mr. Foxton would reply, that he really does not consider “ folios 
of controversy ” a court of final appeal in the concerns of the 
soul. Indeed, in one part of his book, he has irreverently ex- 
pressed his contempt for the “ 48 folio volumes” that were once 
written to defend the doctrine of the immaculate conception. 
A “folio volume” is as easily thrown off by an angry Churchman 
in defence of his craft, as a three-volume novel by a “ waiting 
gentlewoman,” or a hungry garretteer; and has often as little 
spiritual significance. There is a class of writers—(we hope Mr. 
Rogers does not belong to it)—who earn a fleeting subsistence 
by what is called “answering” books for established periodicals. 
The stock-in-trade of such writers consists, in general, of the 
exploded sophisms and spent clap-traps of long-forgotten con- 
troversies, and the authoritative use of once-mighty names. 
We never remember to have met with a book so abounding in 
veneration for ancient canons of criticism, as the one we are 
discussing. Mr. Rogers has, we hear, written eloquently enough 
against Patristic theology, Puseyism, and the authority of “Ca- 
tholic antiquity ;” but he actually prostrates himself before the 
fathers of English orthodoxy. He turns away contemptuously 
from the Nicene theology, to bow down before that of Pascal and 
Chillingworth, Butler and Paley. With wondrous simplicity of 
mind, he perpetually appeals to the “ greatest minds in all ages,” 
quite forgetting that such minds have been the defenders of 
Popery and Puseyism, of witch-burning, of astrology, and of 
alchemy. The spirit of his book, in this particular, is rather 
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that of a young and exulting controversialist, fresh from “ the 
schools” at Oxford, than of a Birmingham dissenter—as we un- 
derstand he is. He entertains an intensely orthodox horror of 
every variety of free-thinking; and rivals Exeter Hall itself, in 
his protest against “Germanism” and “spiritualism.” He seems 
to consider it his duty, as a kind of literary “ Dogberry,” to 
“comprehend all vagrom men” who are disposed to break the 
peace of the Church; and to question the logic of a live bishop, 
or even of a dead one, is, to him, “flat burglary as ever was 
committed.” It seems never to have occurred to him that 
sincere and thoughtful men may occasionally draw upon their 
intellect, their imagination, or their conscience, as well as upon 
their memory ; that thought is worth something, as well as learn- 
ing; and that editing Greek plays, attending levees, and deli- 
vering triennial pastorals, is not the best conceivable education 
for a spiritual teacher. 

We have thus far stated our objections to the general style of 
Mr. Rogers’ argumentation, but we have even graver objections 
to urge against the religious philosophy of his book. What does 
the reader suppose is the conclusion at which he arrives, af.er 
some hundred pages of somewhat “railing accusation” against 
Rationalism and Rationalists? Why, that “reason” is the 
“ greater,” and “faith” “the lesser light,” vouchsafed for the 
guidance of mankind!* Now, without noticing the logical 
absurdity of appending such a conclusion to such premises, we 
venture to assert that Mr. Rogers himself is (philosophically) 
doing more to sap the foundations of all religion, than either of 
the two writers whose philosophy he so arrogantly impugns. It 
is extremely difficult to discover the meaning of a writer who is 
perpetually see-sawing between two antagonist principles; at 
one moment recommending an attitude of deepest humility in 
the presence of the Infinite and the Absolute, and the next 
setting up reason as the lord over faith and conscience; but it 
is quite clear that he considers our final appeal is to the latter. 
If this, then, be sound philosophy—if faith can only be sound 
when sanctioned by reason, then not only are all the mysteries 
of theology—the doctrines of baptismal regeneration and sacra- 
mental grace, the doctrines of the Trinity and of imputed 
righteousness—but also all those primary spiritual instincts upon 
which all intelligible religion is founded (as a faith in the unseen), 
to be at once abandoned. The fact is, that throughout this book 
there is a perpetual confounding of the “instinctive and emo- 
tional” faculties, upon which religion properly depends, with the 
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“ sensational” and reasoning faculties. Mr. Foxton appears by 
his preface to be far less of a rationalist than his critic, for he 
there plainly declares that he considers the understanding and 
the conscience to be co-ordinate powers, and that each must be 
fully and harmoniously developed, to correct the undue prepon- 
derance of the other. As regards the doctrine of miracles, we 
fearlessly assert that the orthodox defenders of the Church are, 
in general, far more rationalistic than its spiritualist assailants. 
The creed that requires outward miracles for its foundation, is 
(whatever we may think about it), essentially rationalistic. He 
who requires these outward and sensible proofs of the Divine 
presence in the world—proofs that must be sustained, of course, 
by external evidence—evidently distrusts the sufficiency of the 
internal evidences of religion. Now, Christ is reported to have 
reproved, on more than one occasion, this yearning after “signs,” 
as being the evidence of a want of faith—faith, that is, in the 
“unseen things of God.” He pronounced those peculiarly 
“ blessed” who had not seen with the outward senses and “ yet 
believed.” It has been observed, that since the Reformation, 
the Protestant Churches have placed far greater stress on mira- 
culous evidence as proof of the truth of Christianity, than the 
ancient Church; and this ground has, no doubt, been assumed 
as a set-off against the Divine authority of the Church, which 
the Reformers professed, at least, to have abandoned. 

On the whole, nothing can be more monstrous than the con- 
stant imputation of ultra rationalistic principles in which ortho- 
dox critics indulge when defending, against spiritualist writers, a 
church whose whole doctrinal system is founded on dogmatic 
rationalism. 

But the real difficulty in answering Mr. Rogers arises from 
his alternately assuming the ground of the spiritualist and 
rationalist, according to the temporary requirements of his argu- 
ment. Though professedly a criticism on the religious philoso- 
phy of Mr. Foxton’s book, the critic commences with something 
like a plagiarism from that gentleman’s preface: “ Reason and 
faith,” writes Mr. Rogers, “ are co-eval with the nature of man, 
and were designed to dwell in his heart together.”—“I by no 
means assert,” writes Mr. Foxton, “the rightful authority of 
simple reason over the higher instincts of the soul, but I am 
anxious to establish the actual identity of the highest results of 
reason and conscience.” So far there is little difference between 
the reviewer and his author, and four-fifths of Mr. Rogers’ 
elaborate criticism is entirely inapplicable to his subject. The 
time is gone by when questions involving the deepest spiritual 
issues, which have arisen from the wide-spreading neology of 
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the age, can be set at rest by pompous quotations from Paley 
and Butler, from whom our author seems mainly to have bor- 
rowed his dialectics, alternately adopting the cold utilitarianism 
of the one, and the half-developed spiritualism of the other. 

The few first pages of the book are devoted to the inculcation 
of humility of mind as the proper attitude for finite and imper- 
fect beings; but the piebald character of the arguments by 
which it is enforced, leaves us suspended half-way between 
Pyrrhonism and Popery. The materiality and immateriality of 
the soul, and many similar questions, are treated as virtually 
belonging to the dreams of metaphysics; and the inquirer into 
these heart-stirring mysteries is playfully compared to a “ kitten 
playing with her own image in a mirror!” Now, as many of 
the mystic doctrines of the scholastic theology of the age belong 
clearly to the same category with these metaphysical subtleties, 
we may fairly conclude, either that they are equally beyond our 
apprehension and unworthy of our investigation, or that they 
must be received upon some authority external to ourselves. 
There is really no escape from this dilemma, and we shall be 
obliged to Mr. Rogers either to define the limits of his Protest- 
antism, or show us the nearest way to Rome. Does this writer 
believe that no vital religious truths are imparted to the human 
soul except by the means of an external revelation? If so, let 
him honestly declare his conviction, and we shall have the mea- 
sure, at once, of his churchmanship and his philosophy ; but it 
is really “beating the air,” to try to comprehend a writer who, 
at one moment, appears in the sober garb of a philosopher, and 
the next is mumming in the red stockings of a cardinal! We 
repeat, that it is absolutely impossible to discover our author’s 
real opinion as to the legitimate powers and privileges of the 
human soul; and perhaps it is in vain to look for light on such 
a subject from a writer who actually places in the same category 
the writings of Swedenborg and the gospel of Mormonism ! 

It is impossible not to observe, throughout the whole volume 
before us, a perpetual struggle in the writer’s mind to bring the 
wayward principles of religious metaphysics into harmony with 
the dogmatic teaching of Protestant churches; but so crude and 
imperfect is Mr. Rogers’s culture in mental philosophy (judging 
from his criticism on that of Germany), that he is constantly 
confounding the most opposite principles of psychology. It is 
only by the conclusion of his book, and by an occasional sneer 
at idealism, that we are enabled to decide that he belongs to 
the old semi-materialistic-semi-utilitarian school of Whig theo- 
logy. Now, if we are to exclude idealism from our creed, little 
remains to us beyond the positive and authoritative teaching of 
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the Church, against which this ambidextrous writer has been 
the first to protest. What is Christianity itself—what is any 
form of religious belief, in short, but the purest idealism? St. 
Paul’s definition of “faith” might almost stand for a definition 
of idealism—‘“ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” Again, we think it quite legitimate to infer 
the character and tendency of any school of thought from the 
writers it has actually produced. And what has been the school 
that has grown out of the “ sensational” philosophy of Locke ? 
From this school has sprung the materialism of Priestly, the 
French school of deism that preceded the revolution, the 
atheism of Darwin, the utilitarian ethics of Bentham and of 
Paley. On the other hand, from the Cartesian idealism we 
derive, in direct descent, the devout (if somewhat exaggerated) 
spiritualism of Malbranche, of Bishop Berkeley, of Pascal, of 
Fenelon—to say nothing of the brilliant array of German thinkers 
—of Leibnitz, Kant, and Fichte—-of Schelling and of Hegel, 
with the modern school of Cousin in France ; writers destined, 
we believe, to emancipate Christianity from the trammels of 
scholasticism, and to give it, once more, the catholic character 
and spiritual power contemplated by its holy Founder. 

We can spare no further space for an exposure of Mr. Rogers’ 
psychological eccentricities, as we wish to say a word or two on 
another delinquency—a sin of omission of which we have to com- 
plain. Considering the titles of the books professedly reviewed, 
we must confess our astonishment to find that no notice whatever 
is taken of the “ Church question” proper. It is, no doubt, very 
convenient to a gentleman of Mr. Rogers’ school of Whig 
theology, to pass by without notice the first chapter of Mr. 
Foxton’s book. The Church is there represented in her actual 
condition—in a state of virtual dissolution ; battle raging without, 
and treason working within her citadel ; her discipline broken 
down and despised; her “vital doctrines” fiercely contested 
amongst her warmest defenders. In his criticism on the scho- 
lasticism of the doctrinal system of the Church, Mr, Foxton has 
carried to their legitimate conclusion the grounds taken by Dr. 
Hampden in his ‘ Bampton Lectures.’ Now, surely, the Whig 
churchmen who appointed Dr. Hampden to his bishopric, and of 
whom we presume Mr. Rogers is the mouth-piece, should be 
prepared to vindicate his theology by some more manly course 
than by a “discreet silence.” The world is anxious to know 
something more of the probable fortunes of the Church (whose 
danger all parties admit), but the Whig champion of orthodoxy 
is content to defend the miracles with the logic of Paley, to 
banter the rising school of neology, and to nibble with the 
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smallest possible criticism at the details of the ‘Leben Jesu.’ 
Are the doctors of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ really alarmed at the 
progress of neologian opinions? If so, they may be assured that 
the heresy must be combatted by other weapons than banter and 
sarcasm, or the exploded dialectics of the last century; or the 
lusty brood of thinkers over whose incubation they so piously 
lament will rise up and “push them from their stools.” There 
was a time when— 
“The ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and ‘Quarterly’ 
Used a dissenting author very martyrly.” 


The profound judgment of the first on the genius of Byron is 
well known, and it has been said that “ Keats died of the 
Quarterly.” But the terrors of orthodox criticism are no longer 
felt in these ribald and irreverent times. The earnest spirit of 
the present time will not suffer itself to be mystified by a pon- 
derous display of obsolete learning, nor will it be satisfied by 
plausible pedantries and pompous platitudes. The genius of 
Carlyle has animated thousands of honest and fearless minds in 
England and elsewhere, which, varying in power, are the same in 
spirit and purpose. The leaven is fast spreading over the con- 
tinents of America and of Europe in a thousand various forms, 
but exhibiting one constant tendency, a return to reality, the 
recognition of a spiritual catholicity independent of the dogmatic 
authority of Churches. 

We cannot quit this book without recording our censure of the 
plain dishonesty of much of its critical matter, and of the sophistry 
which too often betrays the hostile and partial animus of the 
writer. In one case he has even condescended to a misquotation 
of Mr. Foxton’s book for the purpose of introducing a very dull 
joke ;* and more than once he has designedly misrepresented 
his meaning. The sophistries to which we allude are numerous 
and generally sufficiently transparent. We frequently read such 
sentences as these :—“ if Christianity be true” &c., and the word 
true is used in a sense to which no spiritualist writer would object 
to its application, and then the writer coolly proceeds to append 
to these general premises conclusions as to the particular Church 
Christianity of the day, that would satisfy Puseyism itself. 
“Tnspiration” is at one moment assumed to be “ verbal and 
literal,” and the next vague and general, as his argument requires. 
“Geology,” he tells us, “ has at least done as much already to 
remove difficulties as to occasion them ;” but geological science 
is, at least, at issue with the popular notion of verbal inspiration, 
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as much as the common acceptation of the miracle of Joshua 1s 
at variance with astronomical science and a rational interpreta- 
tion of oriental language. In defending the supposition that a 
revelation intended for all mankind was not only committed to 
a book, but to a book written in languages that the profoundest 
learning can no longer master, and whose genuineness and authen- 
ticity as a whole, are being daily impugned, the writer principally 
relies on the assumption that a book is the fittest possible means, 
in a civilized age, for the diffusion of truth. Now, no one, we 
presume, objects to the legitimate use of books as the records 
of whatever wisdom the world has enjoyed ; but the real objec- 
tion is to the supposition that a book should be made of higher 
authority than the soul of man and the Spirit of God that is still 
vouchsafed to it. It is not to the spiritual wisdom that the Bible 
contains, that the spiritualist objects, but to its authority over 
the conscience. Besides, the Bible is not a book but a composite 
mass of books, written at different periods, and whose authenticity 
and genuineness are supported by various and essentially different 
kinds of evidence. It is quite certain, moreover, that the modern 
notion of the Bible containing the whole wisdom of God, could 
not have existed for at least nearly 300 years after the death of 
Christ, before which period the canonicity of the New Testament 
was unsettled, and when settled at last, was settled solely on the 
authority of the Church. 

We could multiply instances of the sophistical character of 
Mr. Rogers’ dialectics, but we have, probably, said enough, and 
we have a few words to say in reference to the Platonism imputed 
to the Christian Scriptures. In treating of this subject, the 
book before us is shallow, captious, and inconclusive. The best 
answer the writer can find for the asserted identity of the Platonic 
and Christian ethics, is a sneer at the French source from which 
Mr. Foxton, no doubt for convenience sake, derived his sum- 
mary of the Platonic doctrines. Mr. Rogers is deeply scandalized 
that any one should read Plato (whom he appears to consider, 
in some way, his peculiar property, having written about him in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’) through the medium of a French 
translation; and being utterly unable to impeach the accuracy 
of the statement in ‘ Popular Christianity,’ merely sneers at the 
learning of the writer. Far better scholars, however, than Mr. 
Rogers, have freely admitted all for which Mr. Foxton has con- 
tended—amongst others the learned Le Clerc, and Frederick 
Schlegel, as well as M. Dacier. Schlegel, who is, at least, as 
orthodox as Mr. Rogers, distinctly calls Platonism “a scientific 
introduction to the Christian revelation,” (see ‘ Philosophy of 
History,’ Lecture VIiI.) and speaking elsewhere of the doctrine 
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of “reminiscence,” he says, “ this theory, then, would perfectly 
coincide with the Christian doctrine of the Divine image originally 
stamped on the human soul, and of the internal illumination of 
the soul by the renovation of that image,” &c. &e. Here is a 
clear concession, not only of the ethical, but doctrinal identity 
of Platonism and Christianity, and that, too, as regards the 
most essential and vital of those doctrines—the one, moreover, 
on which the whole spiritualist theory depends ! 

The ‘ Appendix’ to ‘ Reason and Faith’ is a very crude 
attempt to refute a few of the more assailable parts of the 
‘Leben Jesu.’ To any one acquainted in the slightest degree 
with the spirit of German philosophy or theology, this perform- 
ance, which professes to treat of these interesting topics, will be 
simply ridiculous. A long course of German reading is neces- 
sary to enable Mr. Rogers to become even an intelligible critic 
of works so immeasurably beyond his present culture. His 
attempts to answer Strauss are confined to a few minute criti- 
cisms on the details of his book, where it is open to some 
plausible objections. The “ mythical theory,” no doubt, must 
share the fate of other overladen theories, and submit to the 
pruning of criticism ; but, with all these concessions, the ‘ Leben 
Jesu’ contains much truth that is indestructible, and against 
which fanaticism and ignorance will continue to protest in vain. 
It would be absolutely absurd to defend Strauss from such an 
attack as this, which is evidently intended for those who do not 
read him, and whose “ foregone conclusions” it would be hope- 
less to endeavour to disturb. But we have done with Mr. 
Rogers. 

It is really refreshing to turn from so much dull pedantry, 
halfness, and sophistication, to M. Mazzini’s eloquent and deep- 
thought pamphlet, and to Mr. Wilson’s honest and earnest 
book. There is profound wisdom, deep piety, and true insight 
in the following passage, taken at random from scores of others, 
of equal power, truth, and beauty :— 


* Religion and politics are inseparable. Without religion political 
science can only create despotism or anarchy. We desire neither the 
one nor the other. For us life is an educational problem, and society 
the medium of developing it and reducing it to action. Religion is 
the highest educational principle: politics are the application of that 
principle to the various manifestations of human existence. The 
Ideal remains in God: society should be so arranged as to approach 
to it as nearly as possible on earth. Worshippers all of God, we 
should seek to conform our acts to his law. Thought is the spirit ; 
its translation into action, into visible external works, is the social 
fact. To pretend, then, to separate entirely and for ever earthly 
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things from those of heaven, the temporal from the spiritual, is neither 
moral, logical, nor possible. But when the power representing a reli- 
gious principle no longer possesses or inspires faith—when, by ages 
of error and the progress of the people, all living communion has 
ceased between that power and humanity—when it has no longer in 
itself any initiative power, but only the strength of resistance—the 
first form assumed by dissent is that of protest and separation. , 
. .« Then is raised the cry that calls for the separation of the 
temporal ‘from the spiritual; and that cry, for those who understand 
the secret instincts of the people, means, ‘ Your mission is fulfilled ; 
withdraw. The principle you represent is not ours. We no longer 
believe in you. In our hearts a purer and more embracing, a more 
efficacious religious conception, is fermenting, which is not yours. 
And since you either will not or cannot accept it, remain alone. A 
solemn memorial of the past which will never return, you are now no 
more than an idol—a form without life or soul. God and religion 
remain with us.’”— The Pope in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 29, 30. 


Now, though M. Mazzini is here specially dissecting the 
genius of Italian Popery, his philosophy is equally applicable to 
the superannuated scholasticism and effete theology of all 
Churches. It is no longer possible for the Protestant Churches 
to enjoy, as they have been doing for three centuries, the double 
character of the tyrant and the liberator. They have either 


vindicated for us the rights of conscience, and established the 
independence of the human soul, or the Reformation was nothing 
but a change of masters. The merely financial advantages of 
the change from Popery to Protestantism are more than doubt- 
ful, for a single Protestant Bishop now enjoys the wealth of a 
College of Cardinals. It was not merely the corruptions of 
Popery, but the growth of human intelligence, that produced 
the Reformation ; and the same ever-widening intelligence is 
still in protest against the unfinished work. The royal law of 
man’s spiritual life is not to be found in the Babel of conflicting 
opinion, the fierce and bitter conflicts that divide the Protestant 
world ; and the want is confessed by the increasing number of 
feeble but devout minds that are wandering back to the old 
shelter, from which they were so rudely, and (as it now appears) 
so uselessly driven. To convince us how little we have hitherto 
gained by the Reformation, and how absolute is still the divorce 
between “ theology” and the actual life of man, Mr. Wilson 
exhorts us— 


“To look at home at our own reformed and advanced section of 
the Holy Catholic Church, proud of the term ‘ Protestant,’ as protesting 
against what our Articles entitle the ‘blasphemous fables and dan- 
gerous deceits and vain things fondly invented’ of the Papal priesthood. 
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Do we now profess with our lips none of these vain things, fond in- 
ventions and still sadder contrivances of darker days, things which at 
heart we lightly esteem? Do the men of this country, studying, 
trading, and toiling, really hold to the dogmatic definitions of the 
Deity as above glanced at, declaring in set terms of the Nicene 
theology, the unimaginable conditions ‘of the ¢ divine nature,’ ‘ person- 
ality,’ ‘substance,’ ‘ generation,’ ‘conception,’ ‘procession,’ and the 
like? Do they speak the same language concerning these stupendous 
topics in their houses as in their churches? Is the presence of a 
clergyman in mixed society a further inducement for solemn converse 
on these engrossing subjects; or is it rather a signal for conventional 
restraint and well-bred reserve, in deference to his ‘ professional po- 
sition?’ What tone do Englishmen adopt in familiar intercourse 
concerning the ‘exclusive’ theory of salvation, or threats of endless 
torment, advanced on the part of particular communities, and so 
explicitly enforced in the Athanasian creed and various liturgical 
services of our own establishment? What is their general opinion 


touching human justification by ‘imputed’ righteousness, instead of 


actual, in opposition to the doctrine of judgment according to works, 
as apparently enforced by reason and conscience no less than by the 
inspired eloquence of all the prophets? . . . . + We must 
put the stethoscope to our souls, and learn whether the religious 
kingdora within, is at one with the religious kingdom without.”— 
Wilson’s Catholicity, pp. 159-160. 


We repeat that the gradual and steady growth of such a 
literature as this, reflecting the deep convictions of sincere men 
of almost every section of Christianity, at variance both with the 
spirit and forms of the popular creeds, is a most significant fact 
in the character of the times. It is the shadow of coming 
events “cast before ” on the fortunes ofthe Church. The most 
liberal of its reformers within the pale, contemplate no more 
sweeping amendment than a recurrence to the doctrine and 
discipline of the “Savoy Conference,” and a slight modifica- 
tion of the Prayer Book and Articles; and even this small 
instalment of reformation is regarded with dismay by the 
rulers of the church. “ If,” says the Archbishop of Canterbury 
“the doctrine of the Prayer Book were touched even with the 
lightest hand, a flame would be lighted up from one end of the 
country to the other.”* The Church appears to be in the 
condition of a patient dying of a quinsey. Suffocation is 
threatened, and yet an operation is impossible, as mortification 
and death would inevitably follow the knife! The archbishop 
and the evangelical party in the Church, are, no doubt, wise in 
their generation in resisting the reviv al of Convocation, the 
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certain effect of which would be the utter destruction of even 
the nominal unity that still exists. Human nature has no 
fiercer passion than the hate with which the evangelical Church- 
man regards his Puseyite brethren, unless it be the intensity 
with which it is returned. Array these fiery churchmen on the 
opposite benches of the House of Convocation, and they would 
immediately proceed to anathematize and excommunicate each 
other. The fiercest struggles of a popular assembly would be 
child’s play to those of an “ Assembly of Divines” at the present 
time. The small remnants of decency and the few rags of 
discipline that still serve to cover the nakedness and conceal the 
sores of the Church, would be scattered to the winds, and we 
should not be surprised to hear of the Bishop of Exeter being 
burnt in effigy at the door of the Convocation House, or of the 
Bishop of London being mobbed by his own clergy. 

Nor is the religious disorder and spiritual anarchy of the 
times confined to the “Church” proper. ‘“ Wesleyan Con- 
ferences,” Congregational and even Unitarian bodies, are equally 
rent by schism and torn by internal divisions. Nowhere will 
the “ new wine ” remain still in the “old bottles.” Amidst all 
the active forces of a fast-growing civilization, “ theology ” alone 
is endeavouring to remain stationary, and its present professors 
are even less wise than its original compilers. These last, at 
least, endeavoured, however imperfectly they succeeded, to 
accommodate religion to the spirit of their age, and the primary 
instincts of humanity ; whilst we are content to enquire how 
evangelists once taught or speculated—how fathers philosophised 
and councils decided. We talk, indeed, ofa “living” God, and 
assume his perpetual presence in His Church, and in the hearts 
of believers, but we practically ignore this glorious doctrine by 
seeking our “religion in books—the living amongst the dead.” 
Churchmen and dissenters are alike content, more or less, to 
deck themselves in the ornaments and garments of the dead. 
' We still copy servilely the churches, the pictures, the ritual, 
and the calendar of ages far less enlightened than our own; 
and as if the religious sentiment was altogether dead in the 
human heart, we hang listlessly and despondingly over the 
faded beauty of the past. 

But let us hope that a brighter and purer light is about to 
dawn upon us. Too long has the divine philosophy of Christ 
been tied and bound in the chains of dogmatic theology. The 
gallant ship that has so long been riding at anchor is straining 
on her cables, and threatening to break from her moorings. All 
hands are preparing for a voyage of discovery and adventure ; 
and on the dark waters of unknown scas, the bright light of the 
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rising sun illumines her pathway to the “ haven where she would 
be.” “ Deep calls to deep” (as we have before said), across the 
waves of the Atlantic; and the prophetic spirit of Emerson con- 
verses with the deep insight of Carlyle ; the wise and loving spirit 
of Parker with the catholic piety and spiritual earnestness of the 
younger Newman. The noble aphorism of Schiller, “ Ernst ist 
das Leben,” is sinking into men’s hearts, and unwonted throes of 
human intellect, and unusual pains of the labouring spirit of 
humanity, proclaim the advent of a great spiritual reformation. 
This is evident to all men who look tranquilly on the signs of 
the times. The timid and faithless confess it by their fears ; the 
brave and hopeful are patiently “awaiting the coming of the 
Bridegroom.” 


o Old men and beldames in the streets 


Do prophesy upon it dangerously.” 


The whole Christian world, in fact, is involved in a contest 
between the authoritative teaching of the past and the free 
thought of the present. Geneva, the cradle of Calvinism, and 
the “ Rome of the Reformation,” has long been distinguished as 
the nursery of raitonalism. In France, the doctrines of the Re- 
formation have declined into indifferentism or infidelity. “ Our 
schools of theology,”* says Dr. Scherer, “ teach pell-mell ortho- 
doxy and rationalism.” “A few years ago,” says the Report of 
the Foreign Aid Society, Dec. 1841, “ it was hardly possible 
to find twenty Pasteurs w ho confessed the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Atonement. At this time the established Protestantism 
of France is, for the most part, Socinianism.” Neology, ratio- 
nalism, and spiritualism, have long been jostling each other in 
the pulpits of Germany. Even the evangelical orthodoxy of 
Ullmann and Neander bears strong marks of the influence of the 
new opinions, and hundreds of churches are tainted with the 
heresies of Hegel. In Sweden, the same evidence is afforded of 
the transitionary state of religious opinion. “On peut juger,” 
says the ‘Chronique Religieuse,’ tome ii. p. 495, “de ce qu’est 
devenue la croyance, par le silence presque general des prédi- 
cateurs sur les dogmes ;” and it is added by another writer :— 
“ The efforts of the Lutheran doctors of Sweden to refute So- 
cinianism, showed plainly enough that its impious doctrines are 
widely spread in that country.”” The contagion has spread to 
Norway and Denmark, and even to Lapland. The philosophy 
of Hegel has found a firm footing in the University of Copen- 
hagen, and Denmark is tainted with the same disease. The same 
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may be said of Holland, and, more or less, of every country in 
Europe, from the Mediterranean to the North Sea. 

Now, is it possible to doubt, in the face of facts like these, 
either the existence of a great religious movement, or of the 
issue at which it must arrive? The popular creed of Christen- 
dom is credible only to an ignorant and degraded population ; 
and this is, of course, the reason why the clergy in all countries 
are striving, as if in their death-struggle, to maintain their con- 
trol over the education of the people. In England, one-half 
the people can neither read nor write; and in many of our agri- 
cultural districts, studded with churches, the peasantry are as 
savage, superstitious, and illiterate, as those of the Campagna, 
or of the Basque provinces of Spain. On such a population 
any form of faith may be impressed by an educated clergy ; but’ 
the influence of the clergy (let it be remembered) will be in an 
inverse ratio to the, now inevitable, progress of education. Gibbon 
has described a period in Roman history when the popular forms 
of belief were to the mass of the people all equally true—to the 
philosopher all equally false—and to the magistrate all equally 
useful; and this, perhaps, a century ago, would have fairly de- 
scribed the relations of European countries to their nominal 
creed. But anew element has been introduced into the con- 
ditions of human faith, by the prevalence of a better philosophy 
than the godless Benthamism of the last century. The educated 
portion of the world is beginning to recognise the possibility of 
unbelief without infidelity—of the denial of the authority of 
Churches, without the abandonment of the great spiritual inte- 
rests they have so signally betrayed. And this is the true basis 
of modern spiritualism, whose thousand streams, flowing from 
secret and deep-lying fountains, are gradually colouring the 
whole literature of the 

Gentlemen of Whig politics, and “ moderate views in religion,” 
like Mr. Rogers, may taunt the spiritualist with being vague and 
unconstructive—with being able only to destroy, whilst he is 
powerless to create. Such criticism would have ‘applied equally 
well to the “ inspired” wisdom of Isaiah or Ezekiel. The 
spiritualist, like the Hebrew prophets, calls us back to the first 
principles of natural religion, i | which we have wandered, 
and tells us that we are “ building with untempered mortar. 
The voice heard by Moses on Sinai, the voice crying in the wil- 
derness of Judszea—the still mightier voice that uttered the Ser- 
mon on the Mount—were all raised for the same purpose. 

True ets (who have in all ages been in direct antagonism 
to priesthoods and Churches, from the days of Samuel to the 
present hour), have uniformly denounced the false, as the first 
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step towards the establishment of the true. The office of the 
prophet is not to create the religious sentiment in man, for it is 
there already ; it is not to supply him with a cultus for its ex- 
pression, for this must be the natural offspring of the sentiment 
itself; but to recall him to the free exercise of his spiritual 
faculties. Man does not want, what Carlyle sarcastically calls, 
“a new religion,” but room for the natural and healthy growth 
of the old—the unchangeable—the eternal one. That Chris- 
tianity embodies much of the spirit of this divine creed, we de- 
voutly believe ; and now that “the Churches ” appear everywhere 
to have “fallen out ” amongst themselves, let us hope that 
Christianity may “‘ come by its own.” 

. We have little sympathy with that (we fear) increasing class 
of thinkers, who would ignore Christianity altogether, because 
it has, apparently become superannuated under the corrupting 
influences of hireling priesthoods ; but we can fully understand, 
and make allowance for this very natural kind of infidelity. 
When men (as Mr. Wilson observes in his book), hear one 
religion preached in our churches, and behold another practised 
in the daily life around them; when they hear one morality 
taught in the pulpit, and see another observed in the mart ; 
when the Gospel of Christ is proclaimed in the one, and the 
Gospel according to Jeremy Bentham openly professed in the 
other ; when the divorce of the living spirit of Christian ethics, 
and the genius of modern Churches, has become so utter and 
notorious, that some of the clergy themselves are for very shame, 
beginning to sentimentalize about “ Christian Socialism ;” it is 
hardly ‘to be wondered at, that plain men should suspect the 
soundness of a creed of which they see little but the abuses. 
When men hear bishops with £20,000 a year, piously preaching 
mortification and contentment, to the “lean artificers” of Spital- 
fields, whilst they themselves (lapped in luxury and surrounded 
by porap) are defending the revenues of their sees, and even their 
ill-gotten gains, with all the keenness of the most unscrupulous 
attorney, they very naturally turn away in disgust, and refuse 
even to look for reality amidst such revolting insincerity. When, 
moreover, men hear from Christian pulpits and platforms, the 
language of savage hate alternating with pious slip-slop—curses 
mingled with prayers, and meekness illustrated by suggestions 
of practical persecution ; when they behold the two great estab- 
lishments of Christendom involved in a deadly struggle (mainly 
for temporal pre-eminence), in which all decency and all charity 
are forgotten, and the combatants are united only in a common 
abhorrence of all who believe more, and all who believe Jess than 
themselves ; when such is the condition of Christian Churches, 
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after the lapse of eighteen centuries, it is quite intelligible how 
something of the odium contracted by these false brethren, 
should attach to Christianity itself. Christianity, however, is 
not fairly answerable for the errors and corruptions of its teachers. 
That it contains a living spirit of truth, which adapts itself freely 
to the genius of humanity, is sufficiently proved by its history, 
amid all its corruptions, and the part it has played in the pro- 
gress of civilization. The only true remedy for the dark infidelity 
and cold materialism that threaten the utter destruction of the 
religious life, ina large portion of the people, is to give thema 
living faith—true to the conscienee, true to the intellect, true 
to the realized science of the age. The spiritualist is professedly 
struggling for the realisation of this object, amidst the taunts of 
orthodoxy, and the execrations of fanaticism. The work of 
reformation has actually commenced, and its first fruits are a 
bold, a teeming and significant literature. Believing the work 
to be a righteous and a necessary one; big with the fate of 
religion in England, and the fortunes of Christianity everywhere; 
we heartily wish a God’s speed.” 


Art. IV.—Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis William 
Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford.— 
London: 1851. 


new treatise on Political Economy, whether professedly 
A scientific, or, like the one before us, discursive and popu- 
lar, is now opened and read with very different expectations 
from what would have been felt even a few years ago. At that 
time, however polemical might be the performance, and how- 
ever great the author’s notion of the importance of what he had 
to say, the reader might feel certain beforehand that all the 
leading principles of the existing structure of European and even 
of English society would be assumed, not discussed: or if occa- 
sionally a writer, to satisfy his ideas of scientific completeness or 
didactic symmetry, gave a place in his book to a few remarks in 
justification, for example, of the institution of private property, 
there was a slightness in the texture of his argument—an air of 
carelessness and venture in the solution and treatment of his 
topics, showing plainly that the contest was but a sham fight, 
with no serious adversary. Now, however, in this, as in many 
other respects, there is a change perceptible, at —_ in the 
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higher regions of political and moral discussion. The days of 
taking for granted are passing away: doctrines and principles, 
which were lately deemed an infallible standard for the decision 
of disputed questions, are now required to produce their own 
credentials. The minds of thinkers and readers have become 
unsettled, and there is a growing conviction that they have to be 
disturbed still more before they can be again settled on any firm 
basis. The value of a treatise on social subjects now principally 
depends on the worth of its treatment of precisely those topics 
which, but recently, were not even made subjects of discussion. 

It is under this aspect, then, that we shall first consider Mr. 
Newman’s book; these being also the topics on which he first 
enters, and forming the principal subject of several of the thirteen 
lectures into which the work is divided. 

The business and relations of life, within the province of poli- 
tical economy, are mainly constituted on the basis of private 
property and competition. Another practical principle, com- 
monly called association or co-operation, also rules within certain 
limits, which, as society advances, are progressively widening. 
Many eminent reformers being forcibly impressed with the mass 
of physical and moral evils which are not only consistent with, 
but directly grow out of the facts of competition and individual 
property, have adopted the opinion, that these facts, so full of 
deplorable consequences, should cease—that individual owner- 
ship, at least, in the instruments of production, should no more 
be suffered, but that all who are capable of work, should form 
themselves into co-operative associations, work for the common 
account, and share the produce with each other and with those 
unable to work, not by competition, but on a pre-arranged prin- 
ciple of justice. Opinions are not unanimous as to what this 
principle should be; according to some, equality; others say 
that each should receive according to his or her wants and re- 
quirements ; others, again, hold that quantity and quality of 
services should be considered, and that those who do most for 
society should receive most from it. There is also a great variety 
in the means proposed for holding the members of the association 
to the fulfilment of its conditions. All the supporters of asso- 
ciation, as opposed to competition, however they may differ 
respecting the rules of association, call themselves, or are called, 
Socialists. 

In this controversy, Mr. Newman takes part with things 1s 
they are; he dislikes socialism, and is in favour of private pro- 
perty and competition. He does not defend all the applications 
which are made of the idea of property, nor deny that there are 
evils and injustice in the present economical order of society, and 
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that a great part of these may be remedied; but his position is, 
on the whole, that of an apologist for the existing social system. 

His defence of private property and competition, against 
socialist attacks, is not at all calculated to convince an opponent, 
or to remove doubts or difficulties in the mind of a sincere 
inquirer. Some just and valid reasons he of course brings for- 
ward. The benefits that flow from private property and com- 
petition are like the evils, too obvious to be missed; and there is 
so much exaggeration, and often radical misconception, in a great 
part of what is said on the other side, that no advocate of private 
property against its opponents can help being often in the right ; 

ut when Mr. Newman steps, even for an instant, out of the 
veriest commonplaces of his subject, what he finds to say always 
admits of a very obvious reply. 

For example, an argument on which he lays great stress, is, 
that the idea of property is not created by law, but exists ante- 
rior to law, which only recognizes, sanctions, and in certain cases, 
limits it. From the beginning, he argues, people have a sense 
that what they have called into existence by their skill and labour 
is their own, and that they are wronged when they are deprived 
ofit. The fact is historically and psychologically true. A social- 
ist, however, might say that it is of small consequence what are 
a savage’s ideas of justice; that if a savage thinks he has a 
property in the weapon or the ornament which he has fashioned, 
he is, as Mr. Newman admits, persuaded that he has a property 
as unquestionable and as unlimited in human beings and in 
the captives whom he has taken in war. Socialists, however, can 
afford to admit the right of the savage to the produce of his own 
industry, and they do so with perfect consistency; they are the 
last who ean be accused of undervaluing the right of those who 
work, as against those who take without working; their quarrel 
with existing arrangements is precisely because that right is not, 
as they contend, respected sufficiently, but they do not deny that 
until mankind have adopted a just rule for sharing the produce 
of their combined labour, each should be protected in the fruits 
of his own; that it is unjust to take from any one when he has, 
without also giving to him when he has not; that so long as the 
individual cannot look to society to compensate him for his bad 
chances, it is just to leave him the benefit of the good. This is 
not, in the smallest degree, inconsistent with desiring to do away 
with dependence or chance, and make reward depend on exertion 
alone ; and this socialists assert to be possible. 

Mr. Newman thinks it a sufficient argument against socialism 
that property is of natural right. It would be necessary to 
settle, in the first instance, what this expression means; we appre- 
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hend that what is called natural right, would be more properly 
described as a first appearance of right; it is a perception of 
fitness, grounded on some of the more obvious circumstances of 
the case, and requires, quite as much as any other first impression, 
to be corrected or controlled by the considerate judgment. So 
partial and imperfect are these supposed natural impressions of 
justice, that almost every disputed moral or social question affords 
them on both sides. Mr. Newman appeals to a natural feeling of 
the right of a person to what he has made ; socialists appeal to 
a natural feeling of the right of every one who is born, to be born 
to as advantageous a lot as every other human being. The 
question is a very complex one, into whieh the not offending 
these supposed instincts about rights, may be allowed to enter as 
one consideration, but not a principal one, of the many involved. 
The ultimate standard is the tendency of things to promote or im- 
pede human happiness, and to this even Mr. Newman is obliged 
to resort, though like others of his school, he tries to show that he 
only does it when his other standards fail him. Thus he says, that 
expediency must decide whether persons shall have power by will 
to tie up their property to particular uses, because “ by nature, 
whatever property a man possesses, is his to keep or to give away ; 
and therefore, by his last will, he may give it to whomsoever he 
pleases, but he has no natural power or right to give it away 
under limitations.” This restriction of his assumed “ natural 
right” is very arbitrary. If, by nature, he can give the thing to 
whomsoever he pleases, absolutely and unconditionally, why can 
he not, in the exercise of the same right, give it on condition of 
a promise? and that admitted, everything else follows, even to 
an entail in perpetuity. If the question is to be argued as one 
of natural right, Mr. Newman would find it difficult to reply to 
the many moralists and jurists who have said that there is no 
natural right whatever to bestow property by will; one can only 
give (it may be said), what one has; after death the thing has 
passed out of the possession of the person who was the owner, 
and he can exercise no power over it. Bad as this argument is, 
and deserving no better name than that of a lawyer’s quibble, it 
is yet preferable to Mr. Newman’s. It appears to us that nothing 
valid can be said against socialism in principle; and that the 
attempts to assail it, or to defend private property on the ground 
of justice, must inevitably fail. The distinction between rich 
and poor, so slightly connected as it is with merit and demerit, 
or even with exertion and want of exertion in the individual, is 
obviously unjust ; such a feature could not be put into the rudest 
imaginings of a perfectly just state of society ; the present capri- 
cious distribution of the means of life and enjoyment, could only 
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be defended as an admitted imperfection, submitted to as an 
effect of causes in other respects beneficial. Again, the moral 
objection to competition, as arming one human being against 
another, making the good of each depend upon evil to others, 
making all who have anything to gain or lose, live as in the 
midst of enemies, by no means deserves the disdain with which 
it is treated by some of the adversaries of socialism, and among 
the rest, by Mr. Newman. Socialism as long as it attacks the 
existing individualism, is easily triumphant; its weakness hitherto 
is in what it proposes to substitute; the reasonable objections to 
socialism are altogether practical, consisting in difficulties to be 
surmounted, and in the insufficiency of any scheme yet promul- 
gated to provide against them; their removal must be a work of 
thought and discussion, aided by progressive experiments, and 
by the general moral improvement of mankind, through good 
government and education. 

The following paragraph contains Mr. Newman’s summary of 
his criticisms on socialism :— 


“Their errors I would classify as moral, political, and economical. 
Moral :—1st, In speaking as though my duties were equal towards all 
mankind ; which is untrue. To have any but a very secondary care 
for those who are unconnected with me in the relations of life, would 
be a hurtful Quixotism. 2nd, In wonderfully undervaluing tke diffi- 
culty of subduing a ruinous selfishness in a community that lived on 
common property. Political:—In imagining that such a community, 
if men were allowed to choose their own occupations, would not pre- 
sently break in pieces from the rival preferences ; or that if it were 
subjected to the despotism of a single mind, it would fail to degenerate 
into apathetic stupidity. But my peculiar business is with the 
Economic error, which consists in blindness to the fact, that there can 
be no such thing as price, except through the influence of competition; 
and that if they mean to allow exchanges between community and 
community, they ought to abandon this declamation against compe- 
tition.”—pp. 10, 11. 


Of these objections, the second alone touches a really vulner- 
able point. The other three appear to us inconsistent with any 
just conception of the subject, or a knowledge of the opinions 
of socialists; and tlre first “moral objection,” in point of moral 
judgment and feeling, thoroughly vulgar minded. ‘To regard 
impartially the interests of all—to be concerned in any but a 
very trifling degree for those who are not in some special rela- 
tion with self, is termed Quixotism! a word invented to hold 
up to contempt any nobleness and generosity beyond the con- 
ception of the common herd. With respect to “ duties ;” if at 
present our duties are not “ equal towafds all mankind,” this is 
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only true as a consequence of the institutions which it is adduced 
to justify. The duty meant is, of course, that of beneficence; for 
the duty of justice is “equal towards all mankind.” If, then, 
we are more bound to good offices towards certain persons than 
towards others, it can only be because those persons are by 
position more dependent upon our good offices. The argument 
therefore is in a circle. It is this—the system of private pro- 
perty and insulated families, causes a certain group of persons to 
have only each other to look to for help and sacrifice; therefore 
they are more bound towards each other than towards other 
people ; therefore it would be wrong to take away the exclusive 
dependence, because, to do so, would abolish the exclusive 
obligation ! 

As well might it be said, If I am a soldier, I am bound to 
fight against those with whom my government is at war, there- 
fore there ought to be soldiers and war. If there is an established 
clergy, they are bound to teach the doctrines of their church, 
therefore there ought to be an established church. If the decisions 
of the judges ought to be according to the laws as they are, there- 
fore the laws ought to be as they are. The answer is, that bad 
as well as good institutions create moral obligations; but to 
erect these into a moral argument against changing the institu- 
tions, is as bad morality as it is bad reasoning. 

The “ political” objection is, that the socialist community 
would break in pieces if the members were allowed to choose 
their own occupations, and stagnate if a single mind chose for 
them. It shows a great lack, either of invention or of candour, 
to see only this alternative, and admit no choice in human 
affairs between no government at all, and the despotism of one. 
A teacher of political economy, writing against socialism, should 
have known something of what has been proposed by socialists, 
for getting over the difficulty. According to Owen, the able- 
bodied would share by turns all kind of necessary labour; the 
community deciding in general assembly, or by its elected officers, 
what labours are necessary. According to Fourier, each would 
select his or her own occupations; but if some employments 
were chosen by too many persons, and others by too few, the 
remuneration of the former would be lowered, and of the latter 
raised, so as to restore the balance. Socialists may be over-con- 
fident, but they are no such fools as Mr. Newman takes them 
for; they have foreseen many more objections than he tells 
them of; and if there are others which they have not foreseen, 
or have not effectually provided against, his criticisms do not 
reach the depth even of these failures. 

There remains the “ economic” error: “ blindness to the fact, 
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that there can be no such thing as price, except through the 
influence of competition ;” nor, therefore, without competition, 
can there be any exchanges between community and community. 
Socialists would reply, that they propose that exchanges between 
community and community should be at cost price. If it were 
asked how the cost price is to be ascertained, they would answer, 
that in the operations of communities, every element of cost 
would be a matter of public record; so that every dealer, on the 
private system, is required and able to ascertain what price will 
remunerate him for his goods, and the agents of the communities 
would only be required to do the same thing. This wovld 
be, no doubt, one of the practical difficulties, and we think it 
somewhat undervalued by them; but the difficulty cannot be 
insurmountable. 

The following is one of Mr. Newman’s arguments for compe- 
tition :— 


“The truth is really plain, but needs to be enforced, that compe- 
tition, though, like all the laws of nature, often severe, is yet a bene- 
ficial, as well as a necessary process. If I desire to get my garden 
dug, and am about to pay a man 4s. for his day’s work, merely because 
I have been accustomed to pay that sum; but before I have agreed 
with him, another man offers to do the same work for 3s. 6d., the pre- 
sumption is, that the latter is in greater need, and, unless I am in some 
previous moral relation to the former, which ought to be respected, 
I shall doa more humane act by employing the one at 3s. 6d. than the 
other at 4s.”—p. 11. 


Humanity may be a reason for employing the man who will 
take 3s. 6d., but not for paying him only 3s. 6d. Humanity 
dictates: giving the preference to the most necessitous, but does 
it dictate taking advantage of his necessities? Would not any 
person, in a right moral state, pay to the necessitous as much as 
he would have paid to the man who needed it less? If 4s. 
are the fit and proper wages for a day’s digging, it is an 
evil that competition should reduce wages below that amount. 
Mr. Newman may say that there is no mode of deciding what 
are the fit and proper wages; but he cannot pretend that com- 
petition decides it. The question, then, is resolved into the 
possibility of determining by law, what wages society can afford 
to give to those who do its work. Now, what there is to be said 
as to the difficulty of deciding this, or of enforcing the decision, 
does not apply to ‘socialists; in their communities no such dif- 
ficulties would exist; there would be no doubt either what could 
be given, or that it would be given. Socialists do not say that 
competition can be dispensed with in society as it is. But they 
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say it is a great defect in the constitution of society, that it can 
only work by such an instrument. 

As we are not on the present occasion discussing socialism, 
but Mr. Newman’s book, these examples of his treatment of 
that subject may suffice. 

As a treatise on political economy, in the narrower sense—an 
exposition of the working of existing economical laws, of the 
causes by which the amount and distribution of the produce of 
labour are determined under the conditions of the present social 
organization, Mr. Newman’s book does not afford much to be 
said, either in commendation or in dispraise. He has followed, 
in general, the best previous authors; not implicitly, but his 
deviations from them in an opinion are seldom improvements. 
Not a few of his criticisms on them are evidently grounded 
on imperfect acquaintance with their works. For example, 
speaking of what is called the Ricardo theory of rent, which 
he in the main agrees with, though a number of his pages are 
employed in combating it in detail, he says, “ it assumes that 
wheat is the only agricultural product, and that the value of land 
is to be measured by capacity of producing it.” (p. 153.) This 
is acomplete misapprehension. Ricardo’s numerical illustrations 
are expressed in quarters of wheat; but any one, who will take 
the trouble, can adapt the theory to all other products of land; 
his successors have partially done so. Mr. Newman’s other objec- 
tions to the doctrine, as a practical representation of the facts, 
have reference chiefly to the allowance which must be made in 
this as in all other theories of political economy, for disturbing 
causes, and especially for fixed habits, and the difficulty of re- 
moving capital to another employment, which difficulty he deems 
peculiarly great in the case of agriculture. We believe it would 
be more correct to say, that as far as regards rent the influence 
of this disturbing cause is particularly small. A farmer either 
has a lease, and in that case he makes his contract so as to be 
repaid during the currency of his lease for the sacrifice of that 
portion of his capital which he cannot remove; or he has no 
lease, and in that case, if he has ordinary prudence, he does not 
sink his capital, but keeps it in a form to be capable of removal 
at six months’ notice. The only remark of Mr. Newman, 
tending to a correction of the Ricardo theory, to which we can 
allow any value (and that remark has been made by others before 
him) is, that there are many small capitalist farmers, whose 
position, in respect of rent, is analogous to the peasant farmers 
of Ireland, inasmuch as they cultivate for subsistence, not for 
trading profit ; and as long as they can live by their farms, never 
think of changing their occupation, however their profits may 
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be reduced. If such persons, therefore, are numerous, habit 
may keep up their rent, or competition may raise it, beyond 
what would be the value of their farm on any mercantile 
principle. 

A doctrine respecting price continually recurs in the book, 
apparently without any knowledge of its being disputable, which 
a more careful reading of former writers would have corrected. 
It is used (p. 25) as an argument against protectionists, but is 
not the less, in our opinion, erroneous ; it is that price (the price 
of food, for instance), can only be raised by diminishing the 
supply. We apprehend it is quite possible that the supply may 
be as great at a high as at a low price. We grant, that if there 
were no power of diminishing the supply, the price would not 
rise; but it is not necessary that the power should be exercised ; 
and even if it be exercised, the diminution of supply will not 
necessarily be more than temporary. As much will be produced 
at the increased price as can find a market at that price: there will 
be no permanent diminution of quantity, unless the heightened 
price has placed the article beyond the means or the inclination 
of some of the consumers. In the case of an article of necessity 
like food, it might easily happen that as much might be demanded 
and as much consequently produced after the rise of price as 
before. The inconvenience to the consumers would then consist 
in the privation of something else, a greater part than before of 
their means of expenditure being required for food. 

The operation of tithes is discussed (pp. 165-175) without 
any apparent knowledge of the view taken of it by the best 
writers since Ricardo—namely, that a tax of a fixed proportion 
of the gross produce raises the price of the produce in that pro- 
portion. The author displays, with the minuteness of numerical 
examples, what he supposes to be the effect of a tithe in dis- 
couraging improvement ; tacitly supposing, that; when the farmer 
is taxed one-tenth of his produce, he obtains no higher price 
than before for the remaining nine-tenths. If the price rises in 
proportion to the tithe, all his conclusions are vitiated. A tithe 
undoubtedly prevents many improvements, which would be made 
if there were the same price without any tithe to pay; but all 
those which would be profitable if there were no tithe, and the 
price of produce were a tenth lower, will be profitable in spite of 
the tithe. 

On the population doctrine of Malthus, Mr. Newman’s 
opinion is, that “when stated as an abstract theory,” it is “ un- 
deniably true ; but that every practical application, which either 
Malthus or his followers have given it, is deplorably and perni- 
ciously false.” 
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One of the “practical applications” which he seems to have 
in view, is the objection at first made by Mr. Malthus against 
poor laws: thus far, however, he is fighting shadows, since no 
Malthusian now condemns poor laws when so administered as 
not to take away the inducement to self-support. It is difficult 
to see, from any of Mr. Newman’s explanations, in what consists 
the “ Malthusianism ” which he objects to. He says “it is im- 
possible for any poor man to hope that his individual prudence in 
the delay or renunciation of marriage, will ever be remunerated 
by a higher rate of wages. He knows that others will swamp 
his market with their children if he live childless. If the good 
alone are Malthusians, the bad families will outbreed them.” 
{p. 109). 

P This is perfectly true: what is wanted is, not that the good 
should abstain in order that the selfish may indulge, but such a 
state of opinion as may deter the selfish from this kind of intem- 
perance by stamping it as disgraceful. He next says (p. 111) “it 
does not appear that Malthus, or any of his followers, have given 
us any test by which we may ascertain that we are actually suf- 
fering under redundancy of population.” They have given the 
only possible test: they say that population is excessive when, 
in a country in which labour is tolerably productive, wages are 
too low. “The only intelligible test,” according to the author, 
of general over-population, “is that propounded by Mr. Lawson 
—viz., a people is then beginning to press on the limits of its 
subsistence, when a larger and larger portion of its entire power 
is needed to raise the food of the community.” 

Independently of all other objections to this criterion, it does 
not show whether the pressure on the means of subsistence is 
too great, but only whether it is increasing. No Malthusian, we 
believe, thinks that the pressure of population is greater, rela- 
tively to the means of subsistence, than it was thirty years ago. 
No one can think so who believes that there has been any moral 
or mental improvement in the people. The complaint is, not 
that there is no improvement, but that there is not improvement 
enough—that wages which, with greater restraint on population, 
might be as high as in America, are kept down by too rapid 
multiplication. Malthusians would deplore that the advancement 
constantly taking place in the arts of life, and the good which 
may be expected from improved social institutions, and a better 
distribution of the fruits of labour, should be nullified for prac- 
tical purposes by serving, as such things have always hitherto 
done, to increase the numbers of the labouring class much more 
than to improve their condition. 

The part of these lectures to which we can give most praise, 
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is that which treats of the limitations to the right of property, 
and especially of property in land. We agree fully with Mr. 
Newman in the doctrine that there can be, morally speaking, 
only a qualified property in things not produced by labour, such 
as the raw material of the earth. We might go further, and say, 
that there is only a qualified property in anything not made by 
the individual’s own labour; but we confine ourselves at present 
to property in land. We think this subject so important, and 
so usefully (though not altogether unexceptionably) treated by 
the author, that we shall make a rather long extract from his 
observations :— 


“If a solitary family land on the shores of an empty continent, 

like Australia, and occupy a plot of desert land, prior occupation 
would confer on them a right superior to that of any other claimant. 
After they had cultivated it ten years, if a stranger tried to drive 
them off, all bystanders would call it an invasion of right. Let him 
take a portion of the unoccupied land if he please, but not eject them 
from that which they have made their own by usage and by improve- 
ment. . o 2 . 
“Tf the stranger, on considering the labour which it will cost 
him to clear copses, to make fences, to dig drains or wells, to build 
outhouses, to make roads, or execute other works, to say nothing 
of the dwelling-house, chooses to offer a price to the pioneers of 
civilization for their improvements, on condition of their yielding 
up the farm to him, it needs no proof that they are able to make over 
to him the whole of their right, and that the price which they receive 
will have been honestly earned. But thereby they abandon all further 
claim to it. 

“* Should he not be rich enough to pay down what they regard as 
a fair compensation for their labour, the contract may take the 
form of a yearly payment on his part, which may perhaps be called a 
rent. But supposing it to be intended as a remuneration for the trouble 
which they have taken with the estate, the payment will, in fact, be a 
return of profit to the capital sunk, exactly as in a common house 
rent. oe a 
“ Let me alter my supposition. After the colonist has held his 
land for some years, he removes and occupies a different spot. A 
new colonist comes in, and seats himself on the vacated ground. Can 
we imagine the first occupant hereupon to send him word, not to 
intrude on his private property, but to go elsewhither ? I think not. 
The new comer would reply, that empty ground is open to all ; that 
the first was free to use, to occupy, to keep ; but what he has left he 
cannot keep. At the utmost he might hope to receive some thank- 
offering from the new comer, as soon as it proved convenient, as an 
acknowledgment of the advantage derived from his predecessor’s 
labours. But any claim on his part to be regarded as the owner of 
the soil would be treated with contempt. ‘What!’ the stranger 
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would reply, ‘did you create the earth ? or why is it yours? You 
used it while convenient, you abandoned it when convenient ; and it 
is now mine as much as it then was yours.’ 

“ But what if a settler were to forbid a stranger to ‘occupy land 
within a mile of that which the former was cultivating, saying that 
he wished to keep this for galloping and hunting ground, or that he 
expected it would be useful to his children twenty years hence? This 
surely would be greedy usurpation, not to be defended by the plea 
that he had set up marks, or run a light trench, to denote the extent 
of his intended park, or of his children’s future estate. "Where land 
is so abundant and so equally convenient, that each may exercise his 
caprice without inconvenience to others, even caprices might ‘be 
respected ; but none would be justified in thus excluding their neigh- 
bours from valuable sites. If any one who pleases is allowed to carve 
out.a park in the wilderness, yet he cannot be allowed to take the 
river-side for it, so as to shut others out from its conveniences. Over 
land that has never been subdued and improved by labour, no indi- 
vidual has any moral claim. Being wild, it is public. 

*‘ Let me suppose that the English Crown, while it was the legal 
owner of vast tracts in interior America, gave away an estate ten 
miles square to some British subject, who succeeded in planting 
colonists on it, from whom he received some trifling rent. This rent 
they are willing to pay, in order to get security from molestation. 
Time goes on, and a political revolution overthrows all power of 
England in those districts. The increase of population and the in- 
dustry of the farmers has gradually improved the farms; a new gene- 
ration has succeeded ; and now the representative of the first grantee, 
calling himself the owner of the soil by gift of the King of England, 
claims to raise the rents of the farmers, because of the increased value 
of the farms. Is this conceivable? In England, undoubtedly such 
things are done: but if not exacted by a most peculiar state of law, it 
certainly would never suggest itself as right. In America such a 
claim would be a signal to the farmers to pay no more rent. They 
would say, this man, who calls himself landowner, has done nothing 
for the soil. By favour of an old king, his predecessor was once 
invested with a nominal right over it; that right was worth some- 
thing at the time, and it was paid for: it is worth nothing now, and 
we will pay no longer.”—pp. 134-9. 


The conclusion is, that property in land is essentially sub- 
ordinate to public convenience; that the rights of the landed 
proprietor ought to be construed strictly ; that the law should 
not merely, as in the case of moveable property, forbid him from 
using it to the injury of others, but should compel him to 
allow to others all such use as is not incompatible with the pur- 
poses for which he is permitted to exercise dominion over it; 
and, finally, that it may at any time, if the public interest re- 
quires, be taken by-the legdeiatene, on payment of compensation. 
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“Jmagine a continent like America to be gradually covered by 
tenant freeholders, each of whom is recognized, for the present, as 
absolute owner of the soil which he cultivates. You will yet see that 
an increase of human population might hereafter take place, so great 
that the law must refuse any longer to admit the right of the free- 
holders to be absolute. For to allow anything to become a complete 
private property it must either be needless to human life, as jewels; 
orgractically unlimited in quantity, as water; or brought into existence 
by human labour, as the most important kinds of food; and it is 
rather as a result of experience and wisdom than by direct moral 
perception that we forbid all invasion of private property in food, 
even to alleviate public famine. Now, as water, which is ordinarily 
allowed to be private, becomes public property in time of siege, so 
soon as its quantity is painfully limited; and as the possessors of wells 
would then be indemnified for the expense of their well only and not 
for water, so if at any time land becomes needed to live upon, the 
right of private possessors to withhold it comes to an end, and the 
State has merely to secure that they be liberally indemnified for their 
actual expenses, and for any fixed capital which they are made to 
yield up.”—pp. 140-1. 


The concluding sentence is ambiguous, and if the writer means 
that landowners have no claim to indemnity for the market value 
of their land, but only for the capital which has been laid out on 
it, we cannot admit that he awards full justice to them. It is 
true the original claim to hold land as private property, was only 
valid in so far as it was grounded on past, or conceded with a view 
to future, expenditure of labour and capital. But when the law 
has given more than this—has allowed the original powers of the 
soil to be permanently appropriated, and to pass by purchase and 
sale to those who have paid full value for it in things produced 
by labour—this property is no more a fit subject of confiscation 
than any other. Society has no right to seize upon one parti- 
cular kind of property, and on the ground of a moral defect in 
the first title, a thousand years ago, turn out the possessors with 
no compensation except for actual expenses. For the sake of 
great public reforms, sacrifices may have to be imposed on the 
possessors of property, but not on one class or description of 
property peculiarly, no more than on one individual; and the 
most proper time for demanding such sacrifices is on the occasion 
of succession by death, that being the mode which least interferes 
with the habits and expectations which have grown up under the 
sanction of law.* 





* A pamphlet of some ability lately published under the title of ‘Rent no 
Robbery, an Examination of some Erroneous Doctrines respecting Property 
in Land, by George Makgill, Esq.,’ maintains the contrary thesis to that of 
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The last two lectures relate to “ Remedies for Pauperism,” - 
distinguished without much precision into “ Public” and “ Eco- 
nomical.” Most of these “remedies” have no peculiar reference 
to pauperism, but apply generally to what the author considers 
as evils in the present state of society ; with his conception of 
which, though we think at least as ill of the present state of 
society as he does, we can by no means agree. 

Mr. Newman considers as the great evil in society, that itsis, 
what he calls, morally “ disorganized ;” that it is “ relapsing into 
a disorganization similar to that of primitive barbarism.” Many 
other writers have said the same thing; it has been said, espe- 
cially by the various socialist schools of the continent, but they 
said it in a different and a far deeper sense than his. They 
meant by it the gradual wearing out of belief in the old creeds 
and doctrines, and the sort of interregnum which precedes the 
growth and general acceptance of other and higher convictions, 





Mr. Newman, chiefly in reply to Mr. J. S. Mill, who, in his ‘ Principles 
of Political Economy,’ had affirmed the essentially limited and merely 
provisional character, in an ethical point of view, of property in land, as dis- 
tinguished from property in things produced by labour. Mr. Makgill disputes 
the distinction mainly on two grounds. First, that every kind of property, 
and not land alone, may be taken by the state in case of public necessity. 
Granted ; but until the state does take it the owner of moveable property is its 
absolute master, and may wholly exclude other persons from its use and en- 
joyment ; which it is contended he ought not to be permitted to do with land, 
as, for example, to stop up roads, or to eject the inhabitants en masse. Se- 
condly, all rent, according to Mr. Makgill, is the result of capital laid out in 
improvements; so small a portion only as to be scarcely worth computation 
being due to original fertility or uatural advantages of situation. This asser- 
tion he supports not by proof, but by conjectural statistics, though the most 
positive statistical evidence in support of such a proposition would prove nothing 
except its own fallacy ; so contradictory is the statement to reason and com- 
mon observation. There are lands, no doubt, for instance some of the fen 
districts, of which the fertility is all artificial, and the rent may not be more 
than a moderate profit on the expenditure incurred in bringing the land into 
its present condition : but there are other lands as fertile naturally as these 
are artificially, and which were brought into cultivation at an expense com- 
aratively trifling; and there are others of which the value is chiefly derived 
m situation, and the income from which is constantly increasing without 
any expenditure at all. No one will pretend that the high rents of the en 
grounds in the neighbourhood of London are a remuneration for the landlord’s 
outlay of capital, or that the Marquis of Westminster and Lord Portman have 
given full cohen for the wealth they derive from their London estates; wealth 
becoming still more gigantic as leases fall in, and houses built by capital not 
their own lapse to the accidental inheritors of a few hundred acres of land in 
the west and north-west of the metropolis. Even when the fertility of land 
is the effect of capital laid out, it is in a great, if not the greatest number of 
cases, the capital of the tenant, of which, when the lease expires, the landlord 
reaps the permanent benefit: to him as unearned and gratuitous as if it had 
been the gift of nature. 
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This, however, is not what Mr. Newman means by moral dis- 
organization. His complaint is, virtually, that the old doctrines 
and old institutions do not continue. He complains that human 
beings are not bound together into fixed groups by an irrevo- 
cable bond; that hardly any of the relations of life are permanent ; 
that people do not always hire the same labourers, buy and sell 
with the same persons, work for the same employers, and so 
forth ; which he not only thinks it desirable they should do, but 
would have them permitted and encouraged to bind themselves 
to do by a legal engagement. 


“He who buys once at a shop, or in a fair, enters into no perma- 
nent moral relation with the seller nor conceives any particular inte- 
rest in his welfare ; but if we, every day of our lives, see the same 
‘street-sweeper at the same crossing, the repeated sight gives him some 
kind of lodgment in our good will and good wishes. . . We all 
know that the sanctity of marriage depends upon its permanence, and 
the same is true of all other relations. But nearly all of these are apt 
to be dissolved by change of place, hence a flitting population loses 
internal coherence. The masses which meet externally in large towns 
have lost all organization. They work at certain trades, or for certain 
masters, and sell to certain shops, or in the open market or street ; 
but they have no fixed moral unions with any part of the community, 
except the narrowest ties of family life. . . . Marriage, with the 
kinsmanship arising out of it, is fast becoming the only permanent 
relation in cultivated England, so grievously disorganized are we, so 
deplorably has the temporal power forgot its moral mission.”—pp 
291-2. 


Thus, while the thinking minds of Europe are tending more 
and more to the opinion that the enforced adherence to a choice 
once made, the irrevocability of an error once committed, is a 
vice and an immorality in the institution of marriage, Mr. New- 
man, on the contrary, makes the indissolubility of marriage the 
type of what he thinks desirable in social relations generally. He 
would have labourers encouraged (p. 323) to bind themselves by 
what he terms “labour-leases,” to the same employer for long 
periods ; and he would re-establish the relation of patrons and 
clients (by a ceremony at church!) between domestic servants 
and their masters. 


“In the Hebrew law, if a servant loved his master and his family, 
and desired to serve for ever, the master performed a symbolic act by 
which the servant became nailed to the house as a permanent part of 
it, and the same result would everywhere be a wholesome consum 
mation. Our difficulty is that custom needs to grow up as a guide to 
law before enactments can be wise and profitable, while, in fact, 
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custom has long been moving in the opposite direction, making the 
union of master and servant, as of buyer and seller, more and more 
transient. In ancient times religion did for a nation what law could 
not do, and so it might be with us if we would wink at some of our 
differences, and if the ministers of religion were not bound in iron 
fetters. Else, if I had a servant whom I esteemed, and who trusted 
me, why might I not come forward with him before the Church and 
exchange solemn pledges with him ; I, declaring that I take him as 
my client, and promise tou him a kindly protection and care for his 
welfare ; and he, avowing that he takes me as his patron, and pro- 
mises to me honour and respect ? After such a mutual public recog- 
nition, a neglect of duty on either side would incur moral censure. 
Precedent would grow up, indicating and limiting the rights of the 
parties, and it would ultimately appear whether the sanction of legis- 
lation was also desirable. By the institution of clientship, every 
family rich enough to have servants would be brought into nearer 
contact with a number of poorer families. For when a client married, 
or on other grounds left the patron’s house, the bond would not be 
broken ; and that result would in part be brought about, which is so 
very desirable in large towns, a definite relation between certain 
richer and certain poorer men.”—pp. 304-6. 


Permanence in human relations is not a good, per se; perma- 
nence when it is unforced, spontaneous, when the relation is 
permanent not because the persons concerned cannot, but because 
they will not change, is a proof or a presumption that the rela- 
tion has been found good by experience, and when thus voluntary, 
it doubtless excites in the persons concerned a much greater 
degree of reciprocal interest in the well-being of each other, than 
arises from a relation known and intended on both sides to be 
transient. But because these are the natural effects of a per- 
manent connexion when it is permanent because it is preferred, 
and when every month or year that it continues affords additional 
proof of voluntary preference; this is no ground for expecting 
that the same benefits will arise from making the connexion 
permanent whether preferred or not. The only “moral relation” 
which there is any certainty of establishing by such means, is 
one of moral obligation, which in itself, and independently of 
the purposes for which it exists, cannot be accounted a good. 
Ties are not desirable merely because they are ties; duties ought 
not to be created merely that they may be fulfilled; the only ties 
which are desirable in themselves are those of love and attach- 
ment, and we are very sceptical respecting the attachment toa 
position which is engendered by not being able to get out of it. 
If the attachment would not exist without compulsion, patience 
and resignation would be its more suitable epithets. There 
is such a thing as making a virtue of necessity, but that is no 
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reason for creating as much necessity as possible, in order that 
there may be the more virtue. 

Mr. Newman seems to be under an historical delusion on the 
subject of permanent union. He thinks that human beings began 
by being solitary and isolated ; that the first step out of barbarism 
was marriage, and that every advance in civilization was marked 
by the greater number and closeness of permanent ties. Accor- 
dingly the tendency which he now perceives in a direction con- 
trary to permanence, presents itself to his mind as a relapse 
into barbarism, We find no warrant for this doctrine in history. 
Whether there was ever a time when human beings lived in a 
state of entire isolation, we have no means of knowing: but the 
rudest men of whom we have any knowledge, either in past or 
in present times, were bound by ties of great strength and per- 
manency, either to their family in the patiiarchal tents, or like 
North American Indians to their tribe: and in the earliest known 
nations which had industry and laws, men were bound even to 
their hereditary occupations. ‘There is a period doubtless in the 
upward growth of society, during which there is a tendency to 
bring every individual into permanent relations with some other 
or others. The reason is that permanence is the earliest contri- 
vance for the tempering of oppression. When there is no law 
capable of restraining the tyranny of a powerful man, his weaker 
neighbours consent to become his vassals, that he may have an 
inducement to protect them against all tyrants but himself, and 
that the degree of interest which he may feel in them as his de- 
pendents, may serve (instead of conscience or humanity) as a mo- 
tive to confine his own tyranny within some bounds.* 

This particular phasis of social progress attained its greatest 
development in the middle ages, which according to Mr New- 
man’s theory, should be the type of perfection in social life ; since 
there was no one, the king excepted, who was not bound by an 





* Even in the case of marriage, the permanence, so far as it existed for any 
good purpose, had no other origin. It is being wholly the dupe of words to 
speak of marriage, in the sense of a “ permanent relation,” as “that with 
which all civilization begins’—to be without which “is to be lower than the 
lowest savages now known,” merely because savages have something which 
they call, or which somebody chooses to call, marriage. In early ages 
marriage is only permanent as against the woman—she, being the man’s pro- 
perty, cannot leave him ; but he can part with her as he can with any other 
property. It was the first stage out of slavery, to the woman, when it was 
ae impossible for the man to shake her off; just as it was the first stage 
out of slavery, to agricultural slaves, when they were made adscripti glebe. 
The earliest state of human relations is all liberty on one side, all obligation 
on the other: the next step is into reciprocity of obligation, but it does not 
therefore follow that the final step may not be into equality of freedom; and 
this is the final destiny of the institution of marriage. 
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indissoluble relation to some superior, and no one save the lowest 
of serfs who was not tied by some reciprocal obligation to a ‘host 
of inferiors. When this social organization had reached its 
height, all subsequent improvements assisted in the gradual de- 
composition of it. As society emerged from a state of mere com- 
promise with lawlessness, and came to some extentunder the 
authority of impartial laws, each step in advance has set free a less 
or greater part of the community from enforced ties. The workman 
no longer needing the protection of his guild, is no longer tied to 
it; the labourer has ceased to be the serf of any seigneur; the 
nation is no longer entailed by hereditary right on a particular 
line of rulers. These “ permanent moral unions” have been 
dissolved, because in themselves they were an evil, when the 
exigencies which alone rendered them useful had ceased ‘to exist. 
And since such exigencies are not likely to return, it may safely 
be predicted, that whatever permanence is to be looked for as 
the consequence of future improvement, will be the effect of 
reason and free choice, not of irrevocable engagements ;—will be 
voluntary, and not in any shape compulsory. 

Even putting compulsion out of the question, such fixity of 
relations as Mr. Newman aims at, is inconsistent with a rapidly 
se toro state of society and life. By his theory on this subject, 

e is an apostle of Conservatism. His ideal could only be 
realised in an age of standing still. The spirit of progress, the 
best and only hope of the world, is incompatible with shutting 
the door, first here, then there, against change for the better. 
Even physical progress, improvement in the material arts of life, 
is not consistent with his system. If customers were always to 
adhere to the same dealer‘as long:as they found him honest, it 
would doubtless be an encouragerfient to honesty, but a great 
discouragement to improvement. To whom could the producer 
or dealer who supplied better goods at lower prices, look for 
his remuneration? Fixed personal relations, as a general 
rule, can only belong to a fixed state of society. Until Mr. 
Newman or somebody else can point out any existing state of 
society which it is desirable to have stereotyped for perpetual 
use, we must regard as an evil, all restraint put upon the spirit 
which never yet since society existed has been in excess—that 
which bids us “ try all things ” as the only means by which with 
knowledge and assurance we can “ hold fast to that which is good.” 

Some of the measures of political improvement which Mr. 
Newman advocates, we recognize as useful, though not always for 
the reasons he assigns. He insists much on the value of provincial 
legislatures, to transact the local business now performed by 
private Acts of Parliament, together with much other business 
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not now performed at all. Weare of the same opinion; not 
however for the sake of remedying what he deplores, “the loss 
of local patriotism ;” for the provincial spirit, in every country 
where it exists, is a mere hindrance to improvement. In the 
United States, which Mr. Newman justly holds up as a model of 
local self-government, the loaal institutions do not engender local, 
but general patriotism ; or (to call it by a better name, because un- 
connected with ideas of narrowness,) public spirit, and intelligent 
interest in public affairs. 

The concluding chapters contain some useful observations in 
favour of small landed properties, of commandite partnerships, 
of giving the labourers a joint interest in the profits of the ca- 
pitalist, and other matters of considerable, though secondary 
importance, of which the limits already attained by this article, 
forbid any more particular notice. - 


Art. V.—Gregory of Nazianzum: a Contribution to the Eccle- 
siastical History of the Fourth Century. By Dr. Carl Ullmann. 
Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A. London: 1851. 


i: English public have cause to thank Mr. Cox for this 

translation of the life of one of the most accomplished of 
the fathers, from the original work of Dr. Carl Ullmann, a 
German professor, who has treated his subject with the fulness 
and completeness in all its details, and with the thoroughly 
genuine interest in it, which peculiarly distinguish the critical 
and historical writings of his countrymen. We have here pre- 
sented to us, not only a full view of the public and private life 
of St. Gregory, but the minutest circumstance about which any 
doubt can exist, is discussed with a conscientious and careful 
examination of authorities, which, if the immediate point some- 
times appears scarcely to deserve so much attention, at least 
serves to give the reader a more exact knowledge of the whole 
subject. But it is not only the result of diligent research 
for which praise is due to Dr. Ullmann. While on the one hand 
he evidently entertains a very high opinion of St. Gregory, he 
is remarkably conscientious in pointing out what he thinks 
defects, and the occasions on which they were displayed: if he 
in a great measure ratifies, with the weight of his own learning 
and calm, impartial judgment, the opinion generally entertained 
of the character and capacities of his hero, he is not the less 
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willing to point out whatever he believes to have been deserving 
of censure. In fact, the volume before us appears to unite 
sound scholarship, laborious industry, and an active ingerest in 
the subject, with a perfectly calm and unbiassed judgment. It 
is not surprising that in this latter respect a marked difference 
exists between our author, and perhaps most others of that large 
class of German writers of whom he is one, and the Roman 
Catholic historians. Dr. Ullmann sees in Gregory of Nazianzum 
a man of great learning and capacity ; of active zcal in spread- 
ing what he believed to be the true doctrines of Christianity ; 
of great devotion ; of a completely mortified life, as far as re- 
gards the total denial to himself of external enjoyment of every 
kind; of peculiarly generous and kindly feelings towards all, 
especially the poor and oppressed. He thinks him, however, “ not 
quite free from vanity,” “very irritable and passionate,” and 
often unwarrantably prejudiced against his opponents. But our 
author never for a moment considers him as @ saint: indeed we 
might read the book from beginning to end, and not guess that 
Gregory has ever been so called. He even thinks it necess 

to apologize for writing the life of one of the fathers of the 
Church, saying that in his opinion “they deserve our respect 
and regard quite as much as any honest, zealous, strong-minded, 
pious individual of any other century.” Now the Roman Ca- 
tholics see in St. Gregory and their other saints, something 
quite different from a man who possesses many good qualities 
indeed, though not more so, perhaps, than very many other 
persons in every age and country, but who is also liable to many 
ordinary weaknesses: a saint, in their eyes, is one upon whom 
the Church has set a mark of perfect sanctity ; whom she has 
solemnly declared to have been received into heaven, and to 
deserve honour in her public worship, and the prayers of the 
faithful for intercession in their behalf. Can they investigate 
with the calm, comparatively unprejudiced reason of a German 
critic, every act and motive of a saint, content to leave him no 
more credit than what positive evidence, scanned with judicial 
severity, would seem to point out as due to him? The temper 
of mind necessary to enable them to do this, would imply, that 
they had ceased to regard the object of their criticism as a swint. 
Accordingly, however interesting and instructive the Roman 
Catholic accounts of the lives of their saints may be (and in our 
opinion they are both), they cannot by any means be relied on 
as perfectly correct historical narratives, even when the nu- 
merous miracles with which they are everywhere interspersed, 
are freely a'lowed for. This we shall presently see illustrated 
to a certain extent in the case of St. Gregory of Nazianzum. 
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Our saint was so named from Nazianzum, a city of Cappa- 
docia, in Asia Minor, of which his father was bishop, and in 
which he himself spent a great part of his life. It is uncertain 
whether he owed the surname to this latter circumstance, or, as 
some think, to its being the place of his birth; but the former 
supposition is more probable, as he is generally believed to have 
been born, not at Nazianzum, but at Arianzum, a small village 
in its neighbourhood. His father belonged to a sect, half- 
Jewish, half-pagan, called Hypsistarians—a name derived from 
the Greek, tyros, most high, because they thus denominated 
their God. This sect is known only from the mention made of 
it by St. Gregory of Nazianzum, and his contemporary and friend, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa. The Jewish element in this sect con- 
sisted in the worship of one God only; in keeping holy the 
Jewish sabbath; and in the observance of laws respecting dis- 
tinction of meats. The Persian element—for it was to the Magian 
system of paganism that they inclined—was their worship of fire 
and light,* or of God under those visible signs. There are no 
traces of the sect of Hypsistarians .elsewhere than in Cappa- 
docia. The elder Gregory, however, was converted to Chris- 
tianity in 325, and was baptized at Nazianzum, of which place he 
was soon afterwards made Bishop. His wife was named Nouna, 
a zealous Christian, to whom he owed his conversion. The 
biographer says that she exercised great influence over the men- 
tal development of her son Gregory, which he ascribes to her 
“manly virtues,” added to her “ ardent piety.” 

A somewhat curious controversy exists as to the date of St. 
Gregory’s birth. The most probable supposition is, that he was 
born in 330, five years after his father’s baptism, and not much 
less after his consecration as bishop. But most of the Roman 
Catholic historians resolutely oppose this opinion, maintaining 
that he was born ten, twenty, or even thirty years sooner, 
apparently to obviate the difficulty which they thought would 
arise, if it were allowed that Gregory, a bishop, was married 
and had children after his elevation to the episcopal dignity. 
We do not express any decided opinion upon the point in con- 
troversy, but we think that Dr. Ullmann’s theory, which was 
supported by Tillemont in the ‘ Mémoires pour servir 4 |’ Histoire 
Ecclesiastique,’ seems to be the most tenable. But however 
this may be, the question whether St. Gregory was born before 
or after his father’s consecration as bishop, cannot interfere with 
the Roman Catholic view of clerical celibacy, inasmuch as it is 





* Tyior to rip Kat ta Avyve, says St. Gregory of Nazianzum, as quoted 
by Dr. Ullmann. 
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not asserted, that this practice was obligatory on the secular 
clergy, for several centuries after St. Gregory’s time, though it 
was probably always regarded as: highly meritorious. If the 
decision of the controversy regarding the year of the saint’s 
birth can affect this latter subject, it must be that it is thought. 
peculiarly objectionable that so eminent a father of the Church 
should not have set an example of conforming to the practice, 
even when not considered as obligatory.* 

St. Gregory had been dedicated to a religions state by his 
mother from his birth, and doubtless it was owing to her zealous 
teaching and exhortations that a strong inclination for such a 
life early developed itself in him. Nevertheless, he followed the 
custom then usual in the case of the sons of wealthy parents, and 
went to several celebrated seats of learning, where eloquence and 
philosophy formed the main subjects of his studies. He first 
proceeded to Czesarea, the capital of his native province, where 
he met with one, towards whom he soon after contracted a 
friendship of the strongest and most intimate kind, which 
continued till the death of his friend. This was St. Basil. 
Gregory then went to Cesarea in Palestine, and afterwards to 
Alexandria, where St. Athanasius, the great champion of the 
Nicene faith, was then bishop, for whom our saint conceived 
the most unbounded admiration. Probably this visit to the 
principal stronghold of the Trinitarians had much to do with 
the fact, that the defence of the doctrine of the Trinity against 
its numerous opponents was the aim and end of his most ener- 
getic exertions throughout life. 

It must be remembered that the fourth century was filled 
with the most violent contentions on this subject—contentions 





* One of the points upon which this controversy hangs, is the proper mean- 
ing of the word @vavév in the following lines :— 


Ovrw tocotrov exuenetpyxas Biov, 
‘Oaos diAGe Ovcrdv en0rxpovos. 
Carmen de Vita sua, line 512. 


“You have not yet lived so many years as I have spent in. sacrifices,” says 
Gregory, the father to our saint. Now if, as Ullmann and those’ who agree 
with him say, the word “sacrifices” is to be understood as referring to the office 
of Christian priest in offering the sacrifices of the mass, of course the above 
verses imply, that the son was born subsequently to the ordination of the 
father ; but those who take the opposite side understand this word to refer to 
pagan sacrifices, assisted at by Gregory the elder before his conversion. A 
difficulty oceurs to us upon this latter construction, which we have not seen 
noticed. Gregory the father was an Hypsistarian; now it is specifically 
stated that this sect rejected the use of sacrifices altogether, (Ullmann, p. 309,) 
if so, how could he have occasion to allude to having been in the habit of 
offering sacrifices before his conversion? 
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not limited to the clergy, or to pamphleteering, or verbal de- 
nunciations of one another by the opposing sects—but constantly. 
leading the people into acts of the greatest violence. The 
Arians, who were everywhere very numerous, holding that 
Christ was not of the same substance as the Father, while the 
“orthodox” maintained that the substance of the Son was the 
same as that of the Father. To such a pitch was this passion for 
disputation on minute, if not unintelligible, distinctions in re- 
ligious dogmas, carried at the time we are treating of, that the 
whole population seemed to take part in it, and to make such 
matters the subject of disputatious wrangling on all occasions. 
At a later period of his life Gregory thus describes this state 
of things :— 

“ Tt is come to such a pitch, that the entire market-place resounds 
with the speeches of heretics ; every meal is spoilt by this chattering, 
ad nauseam ; every festivity is turned thereby into mourning ; while 
every mournful solemnity is almost robbed of its painful character 
by a still greater evil—this fierce altercation ; so that even the wo- 
men’s apartments, and the nurseries of simple childhood, are dis- 
turbed thereby, and the fair blossoms of modesty are nipped and 
spoilt by this premature training for disputation.”—Ulimann, p. 160. 


And again :— 


“Tt is this which has torn asunder the members of that one body, 
the Church; has set brothers at enmity, thrown cities into commotion, 
enraged citizens against each other, driven the people to take up arms, 
stirred up princes, separated priests from their people and from each 
other, the people from their priests and from one another, parents 
from their children, children from their parents, husbands from their 
wives, wives from their husbands. Everything which bears a holy 
name has been profaned; slaves and masters, pupils and teachers, old 
and young, have brought dishonour upon themselves, and all the laws 
of veneration (that peculiar safeguard of virtue !). In lieu thereof, an 
insolent presumption is introduced as the highest law; and we are 
divided, not merely tribe against tribe, as Israel of old, but houses 
and families against each other; nay, almost every one is distracted 
within himself. And this is true of the whole world, the whole 
human race, as far as the heavenly doctrines of the Gospel have 
penetrated.”—pp. 160, 161. 


Gregory finally went to Athens, in order there to complete 
the course of rhetoric and philosophy which he had begun in 
other and less celebrated places. Fcr, immensely as the repu- 
tation of Athens as a seat of learning had fallen off from what 
it had been in the days of Socrates, Plato, and Demosthenes, 
that city still maintained the highest rank among the many dis- 
tinguished schools of philosophy which then abounded, not only 
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in Greece, but, as we have already seen, in Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. The eminent teachers, whose fame attracted 
so many students from all parts were, like those of old, called 
sophists, who, as well as the population of Athens, were all 
pagans ; and it not unfrequently happened that they converted 
from Christianity some among the Christian youths who flocked 
to their lectures. Our author gives a curious description of the 
degree to which partisanship on behalf of the various teachers, 
was carried by their respective scholars :— 


“There prevailed in most of the young students at Athens, as 
Gregory strikingly expresses it, a complete sophistic furor. They 
all canvassed for their master, since it was not the custom to attend 
different lecturers at the same time, but each one, as a rule, attached 
himself to one. The poorer students especially, lent themselves to 
this business of recruiting, since they got exemption from class pay- 
ment, or even some degree of remuneration, if they succeeded in 
bringing to their respective sophists a good supply of new comers. 
An unprejudiced youth could scarcely set his foot upon Attic ground 
without being already claimed by the adherents of a party: they 
wrangled, they struggled, they threw themselves around him; and it 
might easily happen that a young man was torn quite away from the 
very teacher whom he had come expressly to attend. The whole of 
Greece was drawn into this partisanship of the students for their 
favourite sophists, so that this recruiting, or touting, was carried on 
in the streets and harbours of other cities also. Nor were the literary 
disputes and altercations of the different schools, among themselves, 
less animated; indeed, they seldom concluded without coming to 
blows.”—{pp. 29, 30.) 


Soon after Gregory’s arrival at Athens, he was followed there 
by St. Basil, with whom he had already formed an acquaintance- 
ship. 

St. Basil, surnamed the Great, is so strongly associated in the 
mind of every reader of ecclesiastical history, with St. Gregory of 
Nazianzum ; the name of either of the two so immediately sug- 
gests that of his companion and intimate friend, that afew words 
regarding St. Basil are not here irrelevant. He was born at 
Cesarea, in Cappadocia, in 329; and was thus nearly, if not 
precisely, the same age as St. Gregory. His father and mother, 
Basil the Elder and Emmelia, are both honoured as saints ; they 
had ten children, many of whom are also similarly honoured, 
viz., St. Macrina, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Peter 
of Sebaste. At an early age, St. Basil attended the schools at 
Cezesarea, where the various sciences were at that time much cul- 
tivated; and he there soon acquired a great reputation for 
oratory,—an art which was then universally studied by all the 
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young men of the day who had any pretensions to education. 
Oratory was not merely considered as one among many important 
subjects of study, but as the principal and most necessary of 
these. It certainly seems to have been cultivated with a success 
proportionate to the esteem in which it was held. The most 
celebrated teachers of oratory were pagans; and the height to 
which they carried their art may be inferred from the fact, that 
to their schools the Christians as well as others flocked, from 
every country, to receive the benefit of their instruction; and 
also from the encomiums which the Christian writers and orators 
themselves pass on the oratorical talents of these professors. 
Eminent, however, as were the pagan teachers of the art, they 
were rivalled, if not excelled, by many among their Christian 
pupils. The names of Libanius, the most celebrated rhetorician 
of his day ; of Prozresius, whose reputation was so immense that 
the Romans erected a statue in his honour, with the inscription, 
“Regina Rerum Roma Regi Eloquentie;” of Himerius, and 
of St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory of Nazianzum, and St. Basil the 
Great, are only some among the many which render that cen- 
tury so distinguished for the successful cultivation of oratory. 
From Cesarea, Basil went to the schools of Constantinople, 
where he studied under Libanius; and finally he proceeded to 
Athens. Here, as has been said, the acquaintanceship which 
had commenced between Basil and Gregory at Czsarea, became 
matured into a deep and lasting friendship. On his return to 
Cxsarea—his native city, in 355, Basil opened a public school 
of oratory, and also employed his wonderful talent in this art in 
pleading as an advocate; but he had not been engaged in this 
active course of life more than a year or two before he came to 
the resolution of becoming a monk, to which he was in a great 
measure induced by the exhortations of his sister, St. Macrina, 
and of his friend Gregory. He soon after travelled over Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt, to visit the celebrated monasteries and 
anchorites so numerous in those countries; wishing to instruct 
himself thoroughly in the various rules and exercises which were 
there practised. Returning in the year following to Cesarea, 
he was ordained lector,* or reader; but he almost immediately 
withdrew to Pontus, where he founded a monastery on the banks 
of the river Iris, which he governed for five years ; he also estab- 
lished many other monasteries, both of men and women, through- 
out Pontus. It was to maintain strict monastic discipline among 
these, that he wrote the celebrated ‘ Rule,’ or series of regulations 





* This is the second of the four minor orders of secular clergy in the Roman 
Catholic Church, viz., Ostiarii, Readers, Exorcists, and Acolytes. 
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for the government of monasteries, which bears his name, and 
which has, perhaps, had more followers than any other; continu- 
ing, to the present day, to be the rule observed by all the Oriental 
monks, in the same manner as that framed by St. Benedict has 
been the one upon which most of the Western religious orders 
have been based. St. Basil’s ‘ Rule’ is divided into what are 
called his Longer and Shorter Rules, the ‘Monastic Constitu- 
tions,’ which are commonly ascribed to him, being probably the 
work of some other person of about the same period. Basil 
particularly notices and recommends each one of the Canonical 
Hours * still universally used in the Roman Catholic Church. 
After returning to Czsarea, and there being ordained priest, 
he again retired to his monastic life, in which he remained for 
three years. His great austerities and ascetic devotions are 
related in detail by St. Gregory. In the year 370 Basil was 
chosen Archbishop of Czsarea; and in this office he seems to 
have increased his already active zeal, and to have exercised the 
most unbounded liberality in charities to the poor. His friend 
and panegyrist, in speaking of an immense hospital which he 
founded, called Basiliades, says, “ Having well considered it, I 
think it might deservedly be reckoned among the miracles of the 
world, so numerous were the poor and sick that came thither, 
and so admirable was the care and order with which they were 
served.” Basil showed himself to be both earnest and couragious 
in his support of the Nicene faith, by the intrepidity with which 
he opposed the Emperor Valens, who wished to force him to 
accept the Arian doctrine, and to communicate with himself and 
the other Arians; Valens even came to Cesarea for this purpose, 
thinking that the success in the case of so eminent a saint and 
defender of the creed of Nice would have a great effect over the 
other Catholic bishops; but the emperor exerted every means 
to persuade or to coerce this resolute prelate (whose strength of 
will Gregory compares, on another occasion, to the firmness of 
a roek amidst the waters) in vain. The Trinitarian doctrine 
thus received, in his person, as great, or rather a far greater 





* The public office or liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church is chiefly con- 
tained in two standard books, the Missal, and the Breviary; the former con- 
taining the Mass, and the latter the Canonical Hours. The last consists of 
seven or eight services to be said at different hours of the day, from which 
hours the names of most of them, as well as the collective name of the whole, 
are derived. These services, which every priest, or rather every person in holy 
orders (which in the Catholic Church begin with the order of sub-deacon), 1s 
expected to recite daily, are the following :—Matins and Lauds (often reckoned 
as one), Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compiin. The first of these 
is very long, and generally occupies an hour to an hour-and-a-half in reading, 
the others are shorter. 
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triumph than Valens had hoped to obtain, for his own party, in 
the conversion of Basil ; for it would have been less surprising 
that a powerful emperor should prevail over an archbishop, than 
that the former should be overcome by a prelate utterly destitute 
of the arms of temporal power. Basil died uttering the words, 
“Tnto thy hands, O Lord, 1 commend my spirit!” on the 1st 
of January, 379, in the fifty-first year of his age. His principal 
work is called the ‘ Hexaémeron,’ or ‘ Explication of the Work of 
Six Days,’ that is, of the Creation, and is admired, as well for 
the great learning it displays, as for the surpassing elegance of 
the composition, There are also three hundred and thirty-six 
letters of his extant, besides many homilies, treatises, and other 
works. Our saint also became acquainted during his stay in 
the capital. of Greece with another and very different person. 
This was Julian, cousin of the reigning emperor, Constantius, 
who himself afterwards became emperor, and is so well known 
under the name of Julian the Apostate. Dr. Ullmann gives 
the following account of Gregory’s opinion of Julian :— 


“ At Athens, Gregory formed an acquaintance of a very remark- 
able character, and one which subsequently gave him no pleasure, 
with the nephew of the Emperor Constantius, the Prince Julian, who 
afterwards succeeded to the throne, and played a short but extraordi- 
nary part in the drama of the world’s history. This prince was then 
(a.D. 355) resident there, by the permission of his jealous uncle, for 
the purpose of pursuing his studies. A singular predilection for 
paganism and pagan mysteries, which flotrished particularly in that 
city, already displayed itself in Julian. He was as strongly attached 
to the rhetorical and philosophical advocates of heathenism, as they in 
their turn, as well as all the admirers of the old religion, directed 
their attention, with hopeful expectation, to the young and distin- 
guished member of the imperial family. Gregory, therefore, who 
acknowledges that he by no means possessed a quick-sightedness in 
discerning character, had yet no difficulty in anticipating the very 
worst in Julian. He calls upon those who were with him at that 
time at Athens to testify, that soon after he had become acquainted 
with Julian, he had uttered those words,—‘ How great an evil is the 
Roman empire here training up!’ What it was which caused Gregory 
to judge so severely of the young man, he has himself informed us, in 
a perhaps somewhat exaggerated picture of Julian’s demeanour and 
external appearance :—‘ I was led to become a prophet,’ he says, ‘ by 
the restlessness of his behaviour, and the extravagant tone of his ani- . 
mation. It also appeared to me no good sign, that his neck was not 
firmly set on his shoulders; that those shoulders often moved convul- 
sively ; that his eye frequently glanced round timidly, and rolled as if 
in frenzy; a d that his feet were never in a state of repose. As little 
was I please’ ‘th his nose, which breathed pride and contempt; with 
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the ridiculous distortions of his face, which yet indicated the same 
pride ; his loud, immoderate laughter ; the nodding and shaking of his 
head, without any reason; his hesitating speech, interrupted by the 
act of breathing; his abrupt, unmeaning questions, and his answers 
not at all better, but often self-contradictory, and given without any 
scientific arrangement.’ If we deduct the effect of a strong personal 
dislike upon the pen of this delineator, we have still remaining the 
picture of a restless, fiery-tempered man, of a mind incessantly active 
and excited ; of one who was haughty in the couscious feeling of power, 
but yet externally practising dissimulation, while there was wanting 
to his great natural abilities that judicious education which would 
have regulated and directed them to the right object.”—pp. 37-40. 


After about ten years devoted to the study of rhetoric and 
philosophy at Athens, Gregory (who was then, according to the 
most probable accounts, thirty years of age), returned to Nazi- 
anzum, where he passed many years, in the practice at the same 
time of the severest asceticism and of active public duties. The 
extreme austerity of his life is attested by every authority, and 
admitted by every historian; his external duties, after his un- 
willing ordination to the priesthood, consisted mainly in the 
zealous performance of clerical functions in his father’s episcopal 
see. A variety of details, more or less interesting, are recorded 
of our saint during this portion of his life, which, however, could 
hardly be suitably introduced in this brief sketch. Previous to 
his ordination he had retired to Pontus, where he had spent some 
time in solitude and thespractice of an ascetic life, in company 
with his friend, Basil. Thither he again fled when his father, 
in spite of his very strong repugnance to enter the priesthood, 
forced* him to receive ordination. Sometime after Gregory’s 
return to Nazianzum, Basil was chosen Archbishop of Cesarea ; 
and having, in his capacity of Metropolitan of Cappadocia, 
founded a new bishoprick at a small, miserable village, named 
Sasima, he appointed Gregory to be its bishop, not only against 
the consent, but in opposition to the most earnest expostulations 
of the latter. Gregory describes this place in most piteous terms, 
as a place situated in a melancholy, arid, waterless country, and 
as having scarcely any inhabitants except soldiers, waggoners, 
and other casual passengers ; the village being at the junction of 
three high roads. He speaks of the constant quarrelling and 
tumult made by these people; and mentions, also, that the 
revenues of the new see were so very small, that they would not 
have been sufficient to enable him to practise the benevolence 
and hospitality which were then thought so essential to the epis- 





* See Ullmann, p. 66; also Greg. Nazianzen, Carmen de Vita sua, 1. 345. 
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copal office. He appears to have taken great offence at this 
conduct on the part of Basil, whom in several parts of his works 
he reproaches very strongly on the subject, even imputing to 
him unfriendly pride and arrogance in wishing, now that Basil 
himself had attained to the archiepiscopal dignity, to force on 
his unwilling friend an appointment, which, disagreeable as it 
was, would place Gregory under his immediate jurisdiction.* 
Such, however, does not by any means appear to have been the 
motive of Basil (Ullmann, p. 124). But this affair seems to have 
produced for some time an estrangement between the two friends, 
“neither of them,” according to our author, “ being sufficiently 
self-denying to enter candidly into the views and motives of the 
other ;” to which cause, indeed, no small portion of the differ- 
ences which have arisen between people in all ages, are probably 
attributable. This may be mentioned as an instance where 
inconvenient facts in the lives of saints are apt to be passed over 
in silence, by historians who considering them, to begin with, as 
perfect, will not see, or at least point out, anything which may 
appear derogatory to the saintly character of their heroes. Thus, 
Alban Butler (an author whose general candour and great learn- 
ing fully deserve Gibbon’s well-known eulogium, and whose style 
is remarkable for its peculiar combination of extraordinary sim- 
plicity, with fulness of meaning and strength of expression, in 
which former quality, at least, it differs widely from that of the 
historian of the Roman Empire) merely mentions that “Gregory 
stood out a long time, but at length submitted ” to this appoint- 
ment, saying nothing about Gregory’s feelings on the subject, as 
expressed in his own writings. Gregory, however, never took 
possession of the bishoprick of Sasima, but he assisted his father 
in the government of that of Nazianzum, till the death of the 
latter in the year following; and upon the death of his mother, 
Nouna, which happened soon after, he retired to Seleucia, the 
capital of Isauria. During his stay in that city, his friend, St. 
Basil, with whom he had become completely reconciled, and 
between whom and our saint the former feelings of ardent friend- 
ship had fully returned, died, to the great affliction of Gregory, 
who bitterly laments his friend in several of his writings. In a 
letter written at this period, he pathetically bewails the many 
misfortunes which, he says, were then oppressing him. Among 
these he mentions his own solitude in the world, his father and 
mother, his brother and sister, and lastly, his friend, Basil, hav- 





* See Gregory’s 3lst and 33rd Epistles, and his Carm. de Vit. sua, line 
386, et seq.; also Ullmann, pp. 122-124; and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
{not a very trustworthy authority, however, on such a subject), vol. v., chap. 
Xxvii., pp. 19-20, 
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ing all died. The distracted state of the Church, also formed 
one of the subjects of his lamentation.* 

On the death of Constantine, in 337, Constantius ascended the 
imperial throne. He strongly favoured the Arians, at the ex- 
pense of the Nicene, orCatholic party; and this,during the twenty- 
four years of his reign, added very much to the power and num- 
bers of the former sect. Constantius died in 361, and was suc- 
ceeded successively by Julian the Apostate and Jovian, the latter 
of whom supported the Catholics ; but he, dying after a reign of 
only seven months, was succeeded by Valens, a staunch Arian. 
His reign, continuing for fourteen years, again gave increased 
strength to the Arians; and this was so much the case in the 
city of Constantinople, that in that large and populous capital of 
the East there was, at the death of Valens, only a very scanty 
congregation of Catholics ; the churches, too, being all without 
exception in possession of their opponents. It was in this state 
of things, soon after the death of Valens, that Gregory, when 
he had lived five years im close retirement at Seleucia, was ear- 
nestly entreated by the handful of Catholics who still remained 
in Constantinople, to come to their assistance, and to devote his 
great talents and zeal to binding more closely together the little 
flock which already existed, as well as to spreading more widely 
what they held to be the true doctrine of faith. Gregory, whose 
natural temper of mind, aided by assiduous cultivation, was 
strongly inclined to a life of solitude and asceticism, at first 
refused to accept a charge which, especially in the position of 
parties at that time, would necessarily bring him very much into 
contact with the externalworld. But after repeated solicitations 
he finally consented; he then proceeded to Constantinople, 
where his sickly body, attenuated by austerities, together with 
his extreme poverty, visible even in his outward appearance, 
exposed him to the railleries and insults of the people, who, as 
has already been observed, were chiefly Arians. But, as may 
be supposed, he was not discouraged by such treatment, but 
entered immediately upon the zealous discharge of the duties 





* This short letter is so very simple and touching, that we think it will repay 
quotation entire :— You enquire how I am; I answer, Very ill. I no longer 
have Basil, no longer Ceesarius—the one my spiritual, the other my natural 
brother. I may say, too, with David, ‘My father and my mother have for- 
saken me.’ My body is sickly ; age shows itself on my head; my cares grow 
more complicated; business accumulates upon me ; friends prove untrue; the 
Church is without shepherds ; dis disappearing; evil presents itself bare- 
faced. We are journeying in the night ; Christ sleepeth. What, then, is to 
be done? Alas! there is ~~ one escape for me from these evils, and that is 
death! But that which lies beyond would also frighten me, were I obliged to 
judge of it from my feelings on this side the grave.”—Ullmann, p. 153. 
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which he had undertaken. The Catholics having no church in 
which to assemble, met first at the house where Gregory was 
staying with some of his relations, to hear him preach ; this 
house was soon after converted into a church, under the name 
of Anastasia, or the Resurrection, because the Catholic or Nicene 
faith, which for forty years had been so much diminishing in 
numbers in Constantinople, and which on Gregory’s arrival had 
only a mere handful of followers, had here risen again into life 
and energy through his zealous exertions. Gregory preached 
constantly, and was most indefatigably active in bringing 
over converts to his doctrine of the Trinity, in which he was 
remarkably successful. 


“ He produced this effect,” says Dr. Ullmann, “ not only by his 
oratory, but by his life, which gained over the hearts of men, while 
his refined addresses sought to convince their understandings. If, in 
disputing against his opponents, his language was occasionally severe, 
harsh, and bitter, yet the tone and temper of his actual life was so 
much the milder, more benevolent, and tolerant ; and it was evidently 
the aim of his animated efforts to reconcile by love his partially em- 
bittered antagonists, not to himself but fo the faith, with which his 
whole soul was filled. From this source proceeded his truly Christian 
conduct during the persecution which he had to endure, especially in 
the first part of his residence in Constantinople. The private life, 
also, which Gregory led there, was calculated to infuse into men’s 
minds a feeling of good-will, and particularly of respect and reverence 
towards him. Without being repulsive and misanthropic, he was 
extremely strict and retiring, maintaining the dignity which a life of 
abstemious simplicity, a life dedicated to God, and entirely devoted 
to the unseen world, bestows. He lived alone, avoided publicity, and 
never obtruded himself upon the society of the great, or at Court. 
He practised, therefore, in this, what Julian, who knew well what 
gave authority to the priest, required, with strictness, from his heathen 
priesthood. Gregory’s table was so simply furnished, his apparel so 
entirely limited to necessity, his conversation so unaffected, his whole 
appearance so unpretending, so contrasted with (alas! even in those 
early days) the ostentatious parade of that period, that they even 
reproached him with a coarse, unpolished, clownish demeanour, in the 
refined and polished Constantinople ; a reproach which fell back upon 
those who could not recognise the noble spirit under that homely 
covering From the previous account, it is clear that Gregory was 
quite the man whom the Church at Constantinople at that time required. 
He possessed eloquence which captivated all who heard him; he had 
received a scientific education, which he was able to make an ingeni- 
ous use of in producing a thorough conviction ; he practised a strict- 
ness of life which commanded respect, coupled with a gentleness 
which won men’s hearts, and an unwearied, ardent zeal, which over- 
powered all opposition. Thus he collected, united, confirmed his 
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little community—inspired them with a new spirit of peace among 
themselves, of undaunted courage in things external ; drew their atten- 
tion from a love of dogmatic disputing to self-knowledge, and an 
active, living Christianity; while at the same time he defended the 
doctrines of the common faith with all the acuteness of the most prac- 
tised dialectician. ‘Thus he endured patiently, and contended cou- 
rageously ; and when the day of victory drew near, he made use of it 
without becoming insolent and eager for persecution—without allow- 
ing his attention to be drawn off from the Invisible Helper to the 
visible protecting hand; from the heavenly source of life to the dis- 


penser of earthly dignity, possessions, and enjoyment.”—pp. 193- 
195. 


About this time Gregory made the acquaintance of a pre- 
‘tended philosopher, named Maximus, in whose favour he was at 
first very much prepossessed, and even went so far as to pro- 
nounce an oration in his praise. But Gregory, who himself 
tells us that he had not the faculty of a quick discrimination of 
character, gradually perceived that Maximus, whom he had 
received into the closest intimacy, was a mere hvpocrite ; and 
that his only object was to be appointed, by any means he could 
contrive, to the Archbishoprick of Constantinople. He even 
succeeded in an underhand manner in getting himself conse- 
crated bishop in a private house, though never elected to that 
dignity. But no sooner did this extraordinary proceeding 
become publicly known, than he was forced to betake himself to 
flight, and went to Thessalonica, where the Emperor Theodosius 
(successor of Valens) then was, in the hope of interesting him 
in his behalf, in which, however, he completely failed. Gregory 
was deeply mortified that he should have admitted such a person, 
not only to his acquaintance, but to his most intimate friend- 
ship, and should even have conceived the highest esteem for 
his character. In fact, this affair quite shook his already deli- 
cate health, and he longed earnestly for a little solitude and 
peaceful repose after his recent exertions in the cause of the 
Church, or at least of that party which, in his belief, constituted 
the true Church, and the storms which had resulted from them. 
For this purpose he withdrew for a time to the country in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. 

Our author does not altogether condemn Gregory’s practice 
of asceticism and his love of solitude, both of which he con- 
tinued earnestly to cherish amidst all his external occupations. 
Dr. Ullmann considers the “ bias for a life of solitude, which 
often took an irresistible possession of Gregory’s mind, by no 
means so objectionable as it may appear to many.” We must 
confess that these fathers seem to us to have been quite con- 
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sistent in their practice and eulogy of ascetic virtues, and that 
in so doing they merely adapted the means to the end with 
reasonable prudence. They believed that their life on earth had 
but one object—the attainment of eternal happiness hereafter ; 
and that to obtain this great object, certain things are to be 
avoided, and others to be practised, the failure in either of which 
would subject them to everlasting punishment. They there- 
fore devoted themselves to a life of austerity, first,—in order to 
avoid the occasions of committing what they believed to be sins, 
and to keep the senses in such a state of forced subjection, as 
would give them at all times the most complete control over 
themselves ; and secondly, in the hope that by severely punish- 
ing themselves in this world for their past transgressions, they 
would save themselves from future and far greater chastisement. 
No doubt very many of the fathers and other saints who were 
famed for the austerity of their lives, had a third, and with 
them, very powerful motive, viz., a belief that God would be 
pleased to see them subject themselves to so much voluntary 
suffering in proof of how much they loved him above all tem- 
poral things, and how they were ready and glad to suffer for 
his sake. Those whe think that God would not take pleasure 
in seeing men suffer, even when it is with the sole object of 
proving the sincerity and strength of their love for Him, may 
justly demur to this latter motive; but consistency requires 
that all earnestly believing Christians, whose articles of faith 
are not a mere dead letter, should appreciate, or at least re- 
spect, the other motives mentioned. Where an eternity of 
happiness or of misery is believed to be at stake, can any efforts 
to obtain the former during the few short years of this life be 
thought too great? Dr. Ullmann, apparently seeing the matter 
somewhat in this light, will not join with those who are disposed 
to ridicule, or indiscriminately to condemn, that disposition of 
mind which has induced so many earnest Christians to devote 
themselves to a life of solitude and hardship; but he seems to 
think that in taking this view of the subject he will be thought 
very singular, and therefore expresses himself with more caution 
than necessary, by saying, rather indefinitely, that such a life 
appears to him “ by no means so objectionable” as it does to 
many. Inconnection with these considerations upon the asceti- 
cism of the fathers, he points out that, notwithstanding their 
devotion to a solitary and interior life, there were some among 
them who had an acute perception of, and admiration for the 
beauties of nature, a fact which he speaks of as somewhat extra- 
ordinary, though, in our opinion, such a course of life is pecu- 
liarly calculated to develope the taste for scenery, and for all 
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objects of natural beauty. Gregory thus described the approach, 
or arrival of spring in one of his orations :— 


“ All things combine, and are accumulated for the purpose of doing 
honour to this festive season: see how beautiful is all that meets the 
eye! The queen of the seasons is holding a festive pomp for the 
queen of days,” (the oration was written at Easter), “and brings as an 
offering all that is most costly and beautiful of her stores. The sky 
is already brighter ; the sun is already higher in the heavens, and 
more golden ; the moon’s orbit is already more cheering, and the host 
of stars more bright ; the waves are on more friendly terms with the 
shore, the clouds with the sun, the wind with the air, the earth with 
the plants, the plants with the eye. The fountains now flow more 
transparent ; the rivers, loosed from the bands of winter, run in fuller 
stream ; the meadow smells sweetly ; the plants swell; the grass is 
being mowed ; and young lambs are frisking on the fresh green plains. 
The ship now issues forth from the haven with loud, and often with 
holy songs ; it is winged with sails ; the dolphin swims gaily around 
her, snuffing up, and again blowing forth the water with delight, while 
it accompanies the course of the mariner. The husbandman now puts 
his plough in order, and looks up in prayer to the Giver of fruits ; he 
leads the ploughing-ox under the yoke, and divides the field with 
regular furrows, full of joyful hope. The shepherds and herdsmen 
now play their pipes in harmony ; they recommence their pastoral 
songs, and spend the spring amongst trees and rocks. ‘The gardener 
tends his plants ; the fowler prepares his rods and reeds, and looks 
up to the boughs to spy out their feathered inhabitants. The fisher- 
man glances through the deep water, prepares his net, and takes his 
seat upon the rocks. The busy bee now spreads her wings; she 
leaves her hive, displays her sagacious instinct, and robs the flowers 
of their sweetness ; let her be to you a pattern of industry and wisdom ! 
Now, the bird builds its nest ; one is sitting thereon, another glides 
softly into it, a third flits round about, making the wood ring with its 
note, and flying round the dwellings of men with twittering tongue. 
All things praise and glorify God with inarticulate voices ; for all 
things thanks are now offered to God by me ; and thus that universal 
hymn is also ours, even that whose tones of praise I here express.”— 
pp. 210, 212. 


When Gregory had passed sufficient time in retirement to 
recruit his strength, both of body and mind, he returned to Con- 
stantinople, and resumed with great zeal the duties of his pastoral 
office. It was not long after this, that the new emperor, Theo- 
dosius, arrived in the capital, (a.p. 380), and he being a firm 
supporter of the Trinitarian doctrine, soon took such decided 
measures against the Arians as to cause them to be unceremo- 
niously expelled from all the churches and ecclesiastical dignities 
which had been bestowed upon them by Constantius and Valens, 
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and in full possession of which he now placed the Catholic party. 
The Arian Archbishop of Constantinople, Demophilus, had the 
painful choice given to him of conforming to the Nicene confes- 
sion of faith, or of vacating his see. He chose the latter alter- 
native. The Catholics were now eager in their demands that 
Gregory should be made their bishop ; to which there was only 
one difficulty; and this was the saint’s own unwillingness to 
accept that office. But his numerous admirers were nowise 
daunted by his refusal; and only importuned him to comply with 
their wishes with all the more ardour. Gregory, however, per- 
sisted in his determination; and when finally the people would 
not be satisfied without some concession on his part, he said that 
he would refer the matter to the Council, which was then on the 
point of assembling at Constantinople. 

This was the second cecumenical council, known by the name 
of the First Council of Constantinople; and was summoned by 
Theodosius in 381 for the purpose of defining the doctrine of the 
Trinity with more exactness and completeness than had been 
done by the Council of Nice; and also*to come to some decision 
respecting the bishoprick of his capital city; a council being neces- 
sary in order to depose Demophilus the Arian, and Maximus, 
both of whom had been consecrated bishop of that see, and were 
still living. This latter subject first received the attention of 
the council, which proceeded to elect Gregory to the vacant 
bishoprick, in spite of his own earnest remonstrances. 

The description given by our saint of the height to which the 
clergy assembled in this council carried their contentions, is very 
remarkable, coming, as it does, not only from one of themselves, 
but from a father of the Church of the eminence and great 
authority-of St. Gregory of Nazianzum ; nor is his testimony as to 
his experience of such councils generally, less remarkable. 
Describing the conduct of the fathers of the Council of Constan- 
tinople, he says, that after a speech which he delivered, exhorting 
them to dismiss from their minds mere party-spirit, and to act 
more upon public grounds than they had hitherto done; the 
clergy, and especially the younger portion of them, opposed him 
violently, screaming tumultuously like jackdaws ; and attacked 
him with all the venem of wasps. The bishops he compares to 
cranes and geese! At a subsequent period, he thus states what 
had been his experience of ecclesiastical councils generally :— 


“T am, if the truth must be told, in such a tone of mind, that I shun 
every assemblage of bishops, because I have never yet seen that any 
synod had a good ending, or that the evils complained of were removed 
by them, but were rather multiplied ; since the spirit of dispute and 
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the love of power (and do not think that I am here using too strong 
language), are exhibited there beyond all powers of description ; and 
any one who dares to speak against the baseness of others, would be 
more sure to bring down censure and complaints upon himself than 
succeed in subduing that baseness. For that reason I have retired 
into myself, and have found rest for my soul only in this withdrawal 
from the world.”—p. 268. 


And, amongst many other passages to the same effect, he 
says :— 

“T hasten to come to you, in order to talk with you, solus cum solo ; 
for as to the assemblies and synods, I keep myself at a distance from 
them, since I have found by experience, that most of them (that I 
may express myself in moderation) are not worth much.”—p. 269. 


This strikes us as rather awkward testimony, derived, too, from 
so unimpeachable a source, for those members of the Church of 
England, who now call out so loudly for a national synod, as the 
only means of putting an end to the existing differences in 
doctrine and discipline. 

One of the principal subjects of contention, at a later period 
of the council was an objection taken by many bishops to the 
election of Gregory to the archiepiscopal see of Constantinople, 
on the ground of its being contrary to a canon of the Council 
of Nice, which declared that bishops should not be transla- 
ted from one see to another, whereas he had been consecrated 
Bishop of Sasima many years before. But this canon had 
long been in disuse in the East ; besides which, though Gregory 
had certainly received consecration as Bishop of Sasima, he had 
never taken possession of his see. However, when he perceived 
the great ferment which was arising among the assembled pre- 
lates, entirely on his own account—and convinced as he was, 
from his previous experience of the spirit which animated the 
council, that it was not disposed to support him in any of his 
efforts to promote the general interests of the Church, he at 
once declared to them in the midst of the excitement, that he 
had accepted the bishoprick of Constantinople on public grounds 
alone, much against his will; and now that he saw that the fact of 
his holding his office was likely to add another bone of contention 
tothe many which already existed in the Church, he would im- 
mediately resign it; in so doing he had but one wish to express, 
which was that a successor to him might be chosen who was able 
and willing to defend the faith. Before, however, he left the city, 
he pronounced a farewell address in the principal church, before 
all the prelates of the council and a great concourse of people, 
in which he takes a general view of the state of the Church in 
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Constantinople both on his first arrival there, and at the present 
time. As this address is among the most celebrated of Gregory’s 
orations, we will here give a few extracts from it. 


“ Lift up thine eyes,” he says, “and look around, thou who wouldst 
test my teaching here. Observe this glorious wreath, that has 
already been woven ; see the assembly of presbyters, venerable for 
their age and intelligence, the modest deacons, the excellent readers, 
the inquiring docile people, the men and women, alike respected for 
their virtue. This goodly wreath (I say it not from the Lord, but 
still I say it), this wreath have I in a great measure helped to con- 
struct ; this crown is at least in part, the result of my preaching. 
os . Grant me now a reward for my past exertions. And 
what is it lask ? Not that which suspicious minds might suppose ; 
but such as I can with securitydemand. Give me rest from my pro- 
tracted labours. Respect this hoary head; respect the claims of 
hospitality. Choose in my place some other man, like me subject to 
persecution ; a man of clean hands, and judicious in his discourses, 
who is qualified to live in all things agreeably to your wishes, and 
able to bear up under ecclesiastical cares ; for this is a necessary 
qualification in our days. Yesee how my body is wasted by age and 
sickness and over-exertion ; what farther use could ye find ina sickly, 
debilitated old man? In one who, so to say, dieth daily, not only from 
bodily weakness, but from care and sorrows ?”—pp. 252-254. 


The concluding portion of this discourse, we think will repay 
quotation entire: as a characteristic specimen of Gregory’s 
oratorical style. 


“Now farewell, my beloved church, Anastasia, thou who bearest 
so blessed a name ! Thou raisedst up again our true faith, which at 
that time was still despised ; thou field of our common victory, thou 
new Shiloh, where we set up again the ark of the covenant, after it 
had been carried about during forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness! And thou, too, larger and more celebrated temple, our new 
possession, who hast now first received thy true greatness from the 
true preaching of the everlasting word of God! And all ye houses 
of God, which come near to it in beauty, and distributed in different 
quarters of the city, connect the neighbourly relation by a holy chain ; 
ye folds, which not we in our weakness, but God by his grace work- 
ing with us, hath filled with sheep that had else been lost ! Farewell, 
ye Apostles, who deign to inhabit this temple ; ye types of my struggle! 
Farewell, thou my episcopal throne, envied but dangerous seat! And 
thou assemblage of higher priests, and ye, other priests, venerable by 
your age and humble bearing! And whosoever else serveth at the 
holy table of God, and standeth near to the ever-near God! Farewell, . 
ye choruses of the Nazareans, ye harmonies of psalms and hymns, ye 
nightly prayers, ye assembled orphans, ye poor, whose eyes looked up 
to Godand me! Farewell, ye hospitable and Christ-loving houses, 
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which have taken a kind interest in my weakness! Farewell, ye 
friendly listeners to my discourses, ye who have attended on them in 
crowds, and have even taken them down in writing, epenly or 
secretly ! Thou, too, my pulpit, so often closely pressed upon by my 
eager audience, farewell ! Farewell ye princes, and ye palaces, and 
all ye that form the establishment and household of the emperor. 
Whether ye are loyal to the emperor or not, I do not know; 
but to God ye are in a great measure untrue. Clap ‘your hands, 
raise the shout of approbation, extol your preacher to the skies ! * 
The tongue that has been so troublesome to you will speak to you no 
more ; but it is not entirely speechless ; it will still fight the good 
fight through the hand and the pen ; it is only for the present that it 
will be silent. Farewell, thou vast, Christ-loving city, for I will bear 
witness to this truth, even though thy zeal is not always combined 
with knowledge ; approaching separation makes me judge mildly of 
thee. Keep close to the truth ; change at length for the better ; 
honour God more than you have hitherto done; such a change brings 
no shame with it, but perseverance in evil will bring destruction. 
Farewell, eastern and western lands, those for which, and those by 
which I am persecuted and opposed! He is my witness, who will 
establish peace among you, if only some few persons would imitate 
my act of resignation, for surely they who descend from the episco- 
pal chair, do not thereby lose their connexion with God, but rather 
receive a heavenly seat, far higher and safer than it. But above all 
I say, farewell ye angels, protectors of this church, my protectors both 
during my presence here and in my discharge from office, for in God’s 
hand lie all our destinies! And farewell O Holy Trinity, my sole 
thought, my only jewel! Mayest thou be preserved to these, my 
people, and mayest thou preserve them! For they are still my peo- 
ple, even when they are taken charge of by another. And oh that I 
may hear that ye are ever exalted, and distinguished for sound 
doctrine and holy living! My children cherish the truth which I 
have committed to you, and remember my persecutions for its sake. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all! Amen.”—pp. 


255-258. 


As has already been remarked, Gregory had a naturally strong 
inclination, much increased by the course of development which 
his mind had received from his earliest years, for a life of the 
most complete solitude and constant contemplation ; and con- 
siderable portions of his life were, in fact, passed in the former, 
and doubtless, a far greater part in the practice of the latter. 
Nevertheless, as may have been collected from the short narra- 


* The translator intimates in a note, that in rendering this sentence he has 
departed from Ullmann’s version. The sentence as it stands, Mr. Cox seems 
to imply, appears more unfavourable to our saint than that given by Ullmann ; 
but the translator is disposed to understand it ironically, “ in allusion to some 
favourite orator.”"—p. 257. 
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tive of his life previously given, much of his time was occupied 
in the performance of active duties ; first, as a student in several 
places of-great repute for learning, at the last of which, Athens, 
he remained ten years ; then as coadjutor to his father in the 
bishoprick of Nazianzum, which office was to our saint one of 
great responsibility and exertion, owing to his father’s advanced 
age and infirmity, which rendered him unable to take much 
active part in the administration of the affairs of his diocese; 
and finally, we see him spending three energetic years of public 
life at Constantinople. Dr. Ullmann accounts for this apparent 
contradiction between the course of life which, in a great de- 
gree, he actually pursued, and his strong, earnest longing for a 
life of seclusion (in the satisfaction of which, moreover, he 
would have been acting in a manner then considered so excel- 
lent and praiseworthy), by the fact, sufficiently evident from his 
writings, that the energy of his mind, and the strength of his 
feelings, made him take so deep an interest in the cause of what 
he believed to be true Christian faith and practice, that a severe 
conflict was constantly going on within him, as to whether he 
should devote his energies to the public good, or allow himself 
to enjoy the, to him, extreme delight of retiring altogether from 
the world and its affairs, at least as far as his personal presence 
was concerned ; for when, in the latter years of his life, to which 
we now approach, he withdrew entirely to his native village of 
Arianzum, he never ceased to employ his pen in the service of 
others, either as a public instructor, or in giving advice in pri- 
vate matters to his friends, of whom he seems to have had very 
many. On leaving Constantinople, after resigning the arch- 
bishoprick, he first went to Nazianzum, of which see he still 
continued to have the temporary care; but, succeeding in the 
following year, a.p. 382, in procuring the election of another 
and regular bishop for that city, he retired to Arianzum, where 
he spent the remaining seven or eight years of his life, and 
where a considerable part of his writings were, in all proba- 
bility, composed. 

The works of St. Gregory of Nazianzum—the learning, talent, 
and zeal displayed in which have caused him to be ranked 
among the doctors of the Church, as his eminent virtues have 
acquired for him the title of saint—consist of forty-six orations, or 
of fifty, including four which are perhaps more than doubtful; of 
two discourses, or treatises, against the sect of the Apollinarists ; 
of two hundred and thirty-seven letters, and one hundred 
and fifty-eight poems. The orations are chiefly upon points of 
morality and of faith, in refutation of what the writer regarded 
as heresies, or they contain panegyrics of martyrs delivered on 
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their festivals. The claims of St. Gregory as an orator are 
beyond all dispute, as is clear from the unanimous testimony of 
his biographers; there are those, indeed, who go so far as to 
assign him the first rank among orators. Athens, in the days 
of its splendour, could justly boast of the unrivalled fame of its 
orators—its Lysias, schines, and Demosthenes—the strength 
and dignity of whose style (in which they were so eminently 
favoured by the character of the language in which they wrote), 
elegance of manner, and fulness of meaning, have rendered their 
names impersonations of eloquence in all succeeding ages; yet 
we venture to think that if the reputation for oratory enjoyed 
by several of the early fathers of the Christian Church, high as 
in some cases it is, is less than that of their Athenian predeces- 
sors, it is because the works of the former are comparatively 
little known. The oratorical productions of a Chrysostom, the 
golden-mouthed, a Gregory of Nazianzum, or a Basil, not to 
mention some other instances, we think, can have rarely been 
surpassed. Gregory’s orations unite, in a high degree, strength 
and ardour of feeling, with elegance and dignity of expression. 
Some, indeed, think his style too florid, and highly-seasoned 
with figures and similes: in this respect he forms a contrast 
to his friend, St. Basil, whose language is more smooth and 
fluent. 

The epistles, of which there are two hundred and thirty-seven, 
may be reckoned among St. Gregory’s best compositions. They 
are upon every variety of subject; but though addressed to 
individuals, many of them seem to have been written with a 
view to general application; and, indeed, Gregory himself made 
a collection of them at the request of a friend, named Nicobulus. 
They are in general clearly and concisely expressed, but full of 
meaning. One of them contains this excellent rule :—“'To write 
laconically is not to write a few syllables, but to say much in a 
few words.” These epistles, together with his poems, of which 
we have two hundred and seventy-eight, many of them very 
long, must have occupied a great part of his time during his 
final retirement at Arianzun—to which period they are, probably, 
all to be ascribed. Dr. Ullmann does not pass a very favour- 
able judgment on the poems, which he thinks are apt to be 
prosaic in thought, though expressed in language disproportion- 
ably figurative and rhetorical; and he thinks that they are 
wanting in that “charm of originality” which is necessary to 
constitute true poetry. Others, however, think very highly of 
our saint’s poetical works. His principal motives for writing 
these were, he tells us, to supply the Christians with poetry of 
a religious kind, instead of the ancient classical authors, the 
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reading of which, at least by the people generally, he seems to 
have disapproved, notwithstanding that he himself was distin- 
guished for his intimate knowledge of them ; and also to oppose 
the Apollinarists with their own weapon, that sect having em- 
ployed the attractions of metre as a means of spreading their 
opinions. It is from these voluminous and various writings, 
that the materials for his biography are mainly derived. 

Thus actively employed in the midst of constant contempla- 
tion, and the practice of almost incredible mortifications, St. 
Gregory passed the last years of his life. “I live,” he says in 
his poems, “among rocks, and with wild beasts, never seeing 
any fire, or using shoes: I have only one single garment. . . 
I am the outcast and the scorn of men. I lie on straw, clad in 
sackcloth: my floor is always moist with the tears I shed.” He 
died, doubtless in this the place of his retirement, and also of 
his birth, in one of the three years, 389, 390, or 391 ;* but no 
particulars have reached us in regard to the circumstances of 
his death. 

From his earliest childhood, Gregory had an earnest and deep- 
felt longing to devote his whole life to what he believed to be 
the service of God, and, in unison with this feeling, he cultivated 
to a very high degree a strong natural disposition for the prac- 
tice of an ascetic and contemplative life; but with these he 
united an active mind, and an ardent zeal to promote what he 
thought the honour of God and the good of mankind, by diffus- 
ing the true profession, as well as practice, of faith. Thus we 
see him constantly occupied in public affairs, and yet proving 
the sincerity and depth of his monastic feelings, by cherishing 
them to the last with increasing strength and fervour. His 
works abound with passages showing how truly contemplative 
his interior life was, and how he conformed his practice to what 
he believed, and to what we likewise believe to be the necessary 
conclusions from his religious opinions. Gregory was patient in 
all sufferings, humble in prosperity, entirely disengaged in mind 
from everything which the world was able to bestow upon him, 
and a zealous friend of the poor. His learning, and great and 
varied talents are sufficiently apparent from his writings. The 
following is the brief sketch with which Dr. Ullmann sums up 
his life of the saint :— 


“ Gregory was of middle stature ; rather pale, yet so that it became 
him. His hair was thin, and whitened by age; his short beard was 
thicker, and his eyebrows prominent. He had a scar over his right 





* Dr. Ullmann says in 389 or 390 ; there is another account, however, which 
mentions 391 as the year of the saint’s death. 
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eye. His countenance was expressive of kindness, and prepossessing; 
his demeanour simple and unaffected. The fundamental tone of his 
tnner nature was piety. His soul, full of ardent, energetic faith, was 
devoted to God and Christ ; while a lofty zeal for divine things marked 
the course of his whole life. This zeal certainly displayed itself in a 
strict assertion and defence of certain definitions of faith which that 
age* considered of especial weight, as well as in an active contest (not 
free from the influences of party-spirit) against opposite opinions ; it 
showed itself, however, no less in a real and living conception of active 
Christianity, whose establishment and extended influence in the minds 
of men was, above all others, an object of the greatest weight with 
him. His asceticism was carried too far, and was injurious to his 
health; it did not, however, degenerate into an affected sanctity. It 
served him as a means of raising and freeing the mind, without being 
considered by him as, in and by itself, a higher state of virtue. An 
innate love of sclitude, strengthened as it had been, by education, 
hindered him from devoting all his powers to the active promotion of 
the common good. His retired life, which did not admit of his ac- 
quiring a familiar knowledge of men and of the world, made him 
occasionally incautious in placing confidence, sometimes distrustful 
and austere in judging of others. He required much from others, but 
most of all from himself. Susceptible for high and great resolves, and 
full of ardent zeal for all that is good, he was not always steadfast and 
persevering in the execution of it. In enduring and in contending for 
the truth he was generous and high-minded, temperate in victory, 
humble in prosperity, never flattering the great and powerful, but an 
ever-ready helper of the oppressed and the persecuted; above all, a 
loving father to the poor.”—pp. 297, 298. 


We may add that Gibbon, who was not disposed to form too 
favourable an opinion of persons in Gregory’s position, speaks of 
him in very decided terms of commendation, mentioning par- 
ticularly “ the tenderness of his heart, and the elegance of his 
genius.” The translator, too, of Dr. Ullmann’s work, quotes, in 
his preface, some stanzas by Bishop Ken, whom he calls “ that 
saint of the Church of England,” in which the character and 
talents of Gregory are referred to with the highest praise. 

We will observe, in conclusion, that St. Gregory’s combination 
of a deep interior life, with extraordinary zeal and activity in 
what he believed to be the cause of the world, affords an example 
which, whether as regards one or both of these characteristics, 
is much required at the present day. 





* The translator here inserts the following note :—‘ If by ‘certain defi- 
nitions of faith’ are meant the doctrines and declarations of the Nicene Creed 
(for which it is obvious Gregory was a devoted champion), surely they are to 
be ‘ considered of especial weight’ in all ages.” He is equally acute in other 
places in pointing out, and guarding his readers from the evil effects of any 
approach on the part of his author to a deviation from orthodoxy. 
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Art. VI.—The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World; from 
Marathon to Waterloo. By E. 8. Creasy, M.A. 


O the cursory reader of history, war seems to have played a 
magnificent part in the drama of the world. “ Battles,” 
said Napoleon, “are great things; empires lie beyond them!” 
Napoleon spoke from experience. His own destinies had often 
hung on the slenderest thread. If it had not been for a timely 
charge of cavalry at Marengo, he might never have been master 
of Europe. If the last attacking column had carried the heights 
at Waterloo, he might have died Emperor of the French, instead 
of the exile of St. Helena! 

To the philosophical student of history, war presents a most 
interesting subject of inquiry. Though its character may seem 
to have been gradually changing, and its importance gradually 
diminishing, we can still scarcely catch the faintest shadow of a 
coming time when it shall have altogether ceased. Wars of 
religion, of conquest, of commerce, of balance of power, have 
successively appeared on the stage, and again disappeared. War 
has been the creator of industry—and then its creature—and, 
finally, its antagonist. After fostering and stimulating for many 
centuries the progress c ‘:umanity, it has ended by becoming 
apparently inimical to i. But whether hostile or friendly to 
civilization, war has been, is, and possibly may never cease 
to be. 

It becomes, therefore, a most legitimate, and, at the same 
time, most interesting subject of investigation, to ascertain what 
wars, and therefore what battles have had the greatest influence 
on the after destinies of humanity. But such a question, if 
philosophically treated, is involved in immense difficulties. It 
is easy enough for the superficial inquirer to seize upon some 
great battle, and hold it up to admiration as a turning-point in 
the world’s history. It is easy enough, for example, to point to 
the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, and say—“ Jf that 
expedition had been successful the whole course of human civi- 
lization would have run in another channel, and would have 
assumed another character.” But the difficulty lies in the “if.” 
By what right, and under what limitations do we assume the 
possibility of the alternative? Is it, or is it not, only an exer- 
cise of our fancy? Some of these bold flights of historical 
imagination may well remind us of the preacher, who attempted 
in his sermon to sketch what would have been the probable des- 
tiny of mankind, if the first man had never swerved from his 
obedience in Paradise. 
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In fact, the “consensus” of the events of history is so deep 
and subtle, and therefore the rationale of each event is so diffi- 
cult to seize and hold, that we are constantly tempted to mistake 
the casual for the essential, and the temporary for the permanent. 
Besides, the canons of historical criticism are so vague, and the 
attempts at large historical generalization so few and indeter- 
minate, that the philosophical inquirer is still doomed to go 
almost blindly amidst a sea of facts, which he struggles, with 
only partial success, to arrange and reduce to law and order. 

Nevertheless, the writer who offers to public notice a work 
upon some of the great crises of history, is bound to give some 
explanation of the general principles of criticism which he adopts, 
as well as of the grounds for each particular selection. Professor 
Creasy attempts this in the close of the preface to the work now 
under review,—with what success, the following extract will 
show. 


“T need hardly remark that it is not the number of killed and 
wounded in a battle that determines its general historical importance. 
It is not because only a few hundreds fell in the battle by which Joan 
of Arc captured the Tourelles and raised the siege of Orleans, that the 
effect of that crisis is to be judged; nor would a full belief in the 
largest number which Eastern historians state to have been slaughtered 


in any of the numerous conflicts between Asiatic rulers, make me 
regard the engagement in which they fell as one of paramount impor- 
tance to mankind. But, besides battles of this kind, there are many 
of great consequence, and attended with circumstances which power- 
fully excite our feelings and rivet our attention, and yet which appear 
to me of mere secondary rank, inasmuch as, either their effects were 
limited in area, or they themselves merely confirmed some great 
tendency or bias which an earlier battle had originated... . . . 

“JT am aware that a little activity of imagination and a slight 
exercise of metaphysical ingenuity may amuse us, by showing how the 
chain of circumstances is so linked together that the smallest skirmish, 
or the slightest occurrence of any kind, that ever occurred, may be 
said to have been essential, in its actual termination, to the whole 
order of subsequent events. But when I speak of causes and effects, 
I speak of the obvious and important agency of one fact upon another, 
and not of remote and fancifully infinitesimal influences. I am aware 
that, on the other hand, the reproach of fatalism is justly incurred by 
those who, like the writers of a certain school in a neighbouring 
country, recognise in history nothing more than a series of necessary 
phenomena, which follow inevitably one upon the other. But when, 
in this work, I speak of probabilities, I speak of human probabilities 
only. When I speak of cause and effect, I speak of those general laws 
only by which we perceive the sequence of human affairs to be usuallv 
regulated, and in which we recognise, emphatically, the wisdom and 
power of the supreme Law-giver, the design of the Designer.” 
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It is difficult to attach a very precise meaning to the last- 
quoted paragraph. Apparently it is the opinion of Professor 
Creasy that the law of cause and effect is to be applied with 
great caution in historical investigation, or, in other words, that 
every historical event has not had an antecedent visible cause, 
but is to be referred to the immediate interposition of Divine 
power. If this be so, it is obvious that a philosophy of history 
is an idle dream, and that a work, like that of Professor Creasy, 
is a mere play of fancy. If the laws by which the workings of 
humanity are regulated may at any moment be reversed or 
superseded by the fiat of their Author—nay, if, as Professor 
Creasy insinuates, such has often been the case in the history of 
the past, it is clearly fruitless to endeavour to trace scientifically 
the causes and the consequences of events, and all such attempts 
may as well be confessedly handed over to the jurisdiction of the 
imagination. 

The charge of fatalism, brought apparently against the school 
of Auguste Comte, might well have been spared. Singularly 
enough, the great work of that philosopher, so often hinted at 
by English writers with shudderings Of horror, has never been 
formally refuted by any. The criticisms of Whewell and Morell 
fall harmless, because they evidently proceed from writers who 
have not thoroughly and honestly studied the work which they 
have ventured to impugn. Those who have made themselves 
masters of the system which the ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive? 
contains, must remain convinced that that work, if not the 
greatest which philosophy, in this century, has produced, is at 
any rate a remarkable sign of the times in which we live. 
However much they may dissent from some of his starting- 
points, and many of his conclusions, they must admire the large 
views, the magnificent conceptions, and the grand generalizations 
in which that work abounds. Those who believe in a progressive 
Civilization of mankind, and who, therefore, think it not impos- 
sible to discover the law, or laws, by which such a progressive 
development is elaborated, will not think the law, of which M. 
Comte announces himself as the discoverer, unworthy of a 
minute examination. To use the expression of Coleridge—* Till 
they understand his ignorance, they will presume themselves to 
be ignorant of his understanding.” They will then, perhaps, be 
led to see that the author errs, not through a low or unworthy 
idea of humanity (as some of his critics assert), so much as 
through an incomplete theory of man. They will perceive that 
he has altogether ignored, or represented as transient and tem- 
porary, that spiritual element in man which experience would 
seem to mark out as eternal and immutable. Now, as all 
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sociology must be at once founded upon, and verified by, a right 
theory of man, it is obvious that the slightest mistake in the 
latter is likely to deeply affect the correctness of the former. 
Hence Comte has erred. But his error is not so fundamental 
in its results, as we might at first sight anticipate. He has ap- 
plied to the whole of human nature a law of development, which 
is really only applicable to a part. The evolution of the scien- 
tific intellect has, indeed, been directed to all appearance by such 
a fundamental law as Comte offers to our notice. All honour 
be paid to the discoverer! But the soul, with all its hopes and 
fears and aspirations, has been only in part modified and 
influenced by the slowly-attained self-knowledge of that logical 
faculty, which Coleridge, in imitation of Kant, has named the 
understanding. The soul, like the external senses, knows nothing 
of a development, except mediately through the intellect. The 
intellectual forms which the spiritual intuitions assume, must 
ever be regulated and modified by the prevailing science and 
philosophy of the day. But the immediate religious feelings, 
which are the groundwork and material of those intellectual 
forms, remain unchanged from age to age; so that a deep sym- 
pathy subsists between the devout of all times; and the hymns 
of a king of Israel are vocal through all ages to the meditative 
and aspiring soul. 

Such a theory of man will enable the student of history to 
attach a real meaning to the notion of a Divine Providence. 
He will see that it consists, not in over-ruling natural laws, or 
immediately controlling events, but in operating directly upon 
the spiritual side of human nature; thus imtroducing, at special 
periods of the world’s history, germs big with future importance, 
which shall develope themselves according to the already existing 
laws of man’s being. Thus a sociology like that of Comte, is 
theoretically possible ; yet, even supposing it to have attained to 
an ideal perfection, its foresight of the future could be only 
provisional. For the present, though it is always the fruit and 
summary of the past, does not contain at every moment all the 
germs of the future. Therefore, even supposing that the laws 
by which society moves have been as well ascertained as the 
laws of our own planetary system, and that the human intellect 
can effect the necessary synthesis, yet must such a sociology 
often be mistaken in that prevision of the future, which all 
science more or less implies, according as it is more or less 
perfect. 

But it is time to return to Professor Creasy and the fifteen 
decisive battles of the world. It is sufficiently obvious from the 
preceding pages that we must not expect to find in Professor 
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Creasy’s work any very profound thought or valuable philo- 
sophical investigation. Let us take what he offers, and be con- 
tent. We shall, at least, find some stirring scenes, depicted in 
a sufficiently rhetorical style. It is absurd to fathom a shallow 
stream with a deep-sea line. Let us try him by his own rules, 
and see how far he is true to himself. 

We gather from the passage quoted above from the preface to 
the work, that, in order to constitute a battle one of the decisive 
battles of the world, its effects must not be “ limited in area ;” 
and it must not “ merely confirm some great tendency or bias 
which an earlier battle had originated.” To this we must 
remember to add that, “ when he speaks of causes and effects, 
Professor Creasy speaks of the obvious and important agency of 
one fact upon another, and not of remote and fancifully infini- 
tesimal influences.” 

Guided by this slender clue, Professor Creasy plunges boldly 
into the chaos of history. The first battle which he singles out 
for notice as a decisive battle of the world, is Marathon. 


“ The day of Marathon,” he says, “is the critical epoch in the 
history of the Greeks and Persians. It broke for ever the spell of 
Persian invincibility, which had previously paralysed men’s minds. 
It generated among the Greeks the spirit which beat back Xerxes, 
and afterwards led on Xenophon, Agesilaus, and Alexander, in ter- 
rible retaliation through their Asiatic campaigns. It secured for 
mankind the intellectual treasures of Athens, the growth of free 
institutions, the liberal enlightenment of the Western World, and the 
gradual ascendancy for many ages of the great principles of European 
civilization.” 


There is considerable truth in these remarks, though it is 
tinctured and shrouded by that taste for declamation, which 
leads the writer too often to consult effect at the expense of 
truth, and sometimes betrays him into self-contradiction. For 
example, after saying that, “ Had Persia beaten Athens at 
Marathon, she could have found no obstacle to prevent Darius, 
the chosen servant of Ormuzd, from advancing his sway over all 
the known western races of mankind ;” and that, “the infant 
energies of Europe would have been trodden out beneath uni- 
versal conquest ; and the history of the world, like the history 
of Asia, have become a mere record of the rise and fall of 
despotic dynasties, of the incursions of barbarous hordes, and of 
the mental and political prostration of millions beneath the 
diadem, the tiara, and the sword;”—after saying all this, till the 
reader is scared by the prospect and the peril, he proceeds to 
tell us that 
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“Miltiades knew that the bulk of the Persian troops no longer 
consisted of the hardy shepherds and mountaineers from Persia 
proper, and Kurdistan, who won Cyrus’s battles, but that unwilling 
contingents from conquered nations now filled up the Persian muster- 
rolls, fighting more from compulsion than from any zeal in the cause 
of their masters.” 


Did it never strike Professor Creasy in writing these lines, 
that an army so constituted was not well adapted to carry out a 
scheme of universal conquest, to subdue and retain Sparta and 
Carthage and Etruria; or even to trample under foot the 
liberties of “mere savage Finns, Celts, Slaves, and Teutons?” 
The reverses of the Scythian expedition, must have already 
taught Darius and his soldiers that they were not invincible, 
and saved Europe from sucha prospect of complete subjugation 
to Asia, as Professor Creasy depicts. It is quite extravagant to 
exalt the field of Marathon into such an ail-important world- 
crisis. It wasa bold and well-fought battle, and the conquerors 
earned themselves on that day an imperishable renown. Posterity 
will ever be grateful to them, as well as to the combatants in the 
later struggles with Persia, as examples of heroic resistance in 
defence of their country and their liberty. But the spirit which 
nerved the Athenians and Platzans to fight and conquer at 
Marathon would never have yielded to a foreign master, even if 
Miltiades and his soldiers had fallen. The result of the struggle 
was the visible seal and stamp of that silent current of events, 
which had already made the Greek intellectually superior to the 
Oriental. On that silent current of events, and not on “the 
result of the deliberations of a council of Athenian officers,” 
depended “the whole future progress of human civilization.” 

If Professor Creasy has over-rated the importance of the battle 
of Marathon, much more has he over-rated that of the Athenian 
defeat before Syracuse, to which he next proceeds. The re- 
marks of Dr. Arnold, which he places at the head of the second 
chapter, are a summary of his views on the subject. 


“The Romans” says Dr. Arnold, “ knew not, and could not know, 
how deeply the greatness of their own posterity, and the fate of the 
whole western world, were involved in the destruction of the fleet of 
Athens in the harbour of Syracuse. Had that great expedition 
proved victorious, the energies of Greece during the next eventful 
century would have found their field in the west no less than in the 
east ; Greece and not Rome, might have conquered Carthage ; Greek, 
instead of Latin, might have been at this day the principal element 
of the language of Spain, of France, and of Italy ; and the laws of 
Athens, rather than of Rome, might be the foundation of the law of 
the civilized world.” 
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The fanciful character. of these remarks is disguised from the 
reader by the substitution of the word “ Greece” for “ Athens.” 
If Greece had been indeed united, heart and soul, under the 
guidance of a state so ambitious as Athens, this picture of 
Greek conquest and of Greek influence might, perhaps, have 
been realized. But it is idle to frame such a sketch of what 
might have been, when the first elements of its possibility are 
wanting. Alcibiades might aspire, but Athens could never 
attain, to such universal dominion. Dorian jealousy, and the 
hatred which her own domineering and tyrannical conduct had 
inspired amongst her allies, rendered the prospect impossible. 
The marvel is, not that she was eventually defeated before the 
walls of Syracuse, but that she so nearly succeeded in subduing 
it. But let us suppose that Syracuse had fallen before the arms of 
Demosthenes and Nicias,—who was not so “ weak, feeble, vacil- 
lating, and incompetent,” as ProfessorCreasy is pleased todescribe 
him, thereby heightening the risk which Syracuse ran ; is it an 
easy task for anything but the wildest imagination, to proceed to 
depict the conquest of Sicily, Carthage, Italy, the Peloponnese, 
and Persia, by the Athenian arms? Were Sparta and Corinth 
likely to stand tamely by, until Sicily, Carthage, and Italy had 
been conquered, and “ large levies of Iberian mercenaries” had 
been brought over to overwhelm “ the Peloponnesian enemies ” 
of Athens? Apparently Professor Creasy regards such a con- 
tingency as not improbable. The “if” required here reminds 
us of the famous example in the Greek grammar, “ Jf the sky 
were to fall, we should catch larks.” 

That Athenian vanity may have figured to itself such dreams 
of universal dominion is perfectly conceivable. But before we 
assign a substance in the hard world of reality to the phantoms 
of Athenian extravagance, we ought to call to mind the Athenian 
method of speculating on the future, which, according to Thucy- 
dides, went so far as “ to consider everything which they did not 
attempt, as so much subtracted from their expected success.” 
We must venture, therefore, to erase the Athenian defeat at 
Syracuse from the catalogue of decisive battles of the world. 
The defeat itself will live for ever in the master!y narrative of 
Thucydides. It will be always a common-place for those who 
wish to moralise on mortified vanity and misplaced ambition. 
Rut its importance to the history of the world is trifling and 
insignificant, compared with others which figure on the pages of 
Professor Creasy’s work. 

We come now to the battle of Arbela. Hallam did well to 
class it among the six most important battles of the world. If 
Alexander had been defeated on that hard-fought day, it seems 
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almost impossible for him to have recovered the ascendancy. 
His career of conquest would probably have been cut short, and 
the shadow which he cast on the future would have quickly 
faded away. But his genius did not desert him on that memo- 
rable day, “ and few battle-fields have witnessed more consum- 
mate generalship than was then displayed by the Macedonian 
king.” 

The importance of Alexander’s career can scarcely be exagge- 
rated. 


“ Asia,” writes Dr. Arnold, in a passage quoted by Professor 
Creasy, “ beheld with astonishment and awe the uninterrupted pro- 
gress of a hero, the sweep of whose conquest was as wide and rapid 
as that of her own barbaric kings, or of the Scythian or Chaldean 
hordes; but, far unlike the transient whirlwinds of Asiatic warfare, 
the advance of the Macedonian leader was no less deliberate than 
rapid: at every step the Greek power took root, and the language 
and the civilization of Greece were planted from the shores of the 
/Egean to the banks of the Indus, from the Caspian and the great 
Hyrcanian plain to the cataracts of the Nile; to exist actually for 
nearly a thousand years, and in their effects to endure for ever.” 


Professor Creasy makes the following remarks on the same 


subject, in his best style. 


“The enduring importance of Alexander’s conquests is to be esti- 
mated, not by the duration of his own life and empire, or even by the 
duration of the kingdoms which his generals, after his death, formed 
out of the fragments of that mighty dominion. In every region of 
the world that he traversed, Alexander planted Greek settlements, 
and founded cities, in the populations of which the Greek element at 
once asserted its predominance. Among his successors, the Seleucide 
and the Ptolemies imitated their great captain in blending schemes of 
civilization, of commercial intercourse, and of literary and scientific 
research, with all their enterprises of military aggrandisement, and 
with all their systems of civil administration. Such was the ascen- 
dancy of the Greek genius—so wonderfully comprehensive and assi- 
milating was the cultivation which it introduced, that, within thirty 
years after Alexander crossed the Hellespont, the Greek language 
was spoken in every country from the shores of the A®gean to the 
Indus, and also throughout Egypt,—not, indeed, wholly to the extir- 
pation of the native dialects ; but it became the language of every 
court, of all literature, of every judicial and political function, and 
formed a medium of communication among the many myriads of man- 
kind inhabiting the larger portions of the old world. Throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, the Hellenic character that was thus 
imparted, remained in full vigour down to the time of the Mahometan 
conquests. The infinite value of this to humanity, in the highest and 
holiest point of view, has often been pointed out, and the workings of 
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the finger of Providence have been gratefully recognized by those who 
have observed how the early growth and progress of Christianity were 
aided by that diffusion of the Greek language and civilization through- 
out Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, which had been caused by the 
Macedonian conquest of the East. . . . . . Much of Hindoo 
science and philosophy, much of the literature of the later Persian 
kingdom of the Arsacide, either originated from, or was largely modi- 
fied by, Grecian influences. So, also, the learning and science of the 
Arabians were in a far less degree the result of original invention and 
genius, than the reproduction, in an altered form, of the Greek philo- 
sophy and the Greek lore, acquired by the Saracenic conquerors 
together with their acquisition of the provinces which Alexander had 
subjugated, nearly a thousand years before the armed disciples of 
Mahomet commenced their career in the East. It is well known that 
Western Europe in the middle ages drew its philosophy, its arts, and 
its sciences principally from Arabian teachers. And thus we see how 
the intellectual influence of ancient Greece, poured on the Eastern 
world by Alexander’s victories, and then brought back to bear on 
medizval Europe by the spread of the Saracenic powers, has exerted 
its action on the elements of modern civilization by this powerful 
though indirect channel, as well as by the more obvious effects of the 
remnants of classic civilization which survived in Italy, Gaul, Britain, 
and Spain, after the irruption of the Germanic nations.” 


Fourth on Professor Creasy’s list stands the battle of the 
Metaurus. Hallam, also, includes it in his catalogue. Its claims 
to pre-eminent importance are, therefore, great. Let us briefly 
examine them. 

Niebuhr, after rapidly summing up in his lectures the substance 
of Hannibal’s achievements, is so moved with enthusiastic admi- 
ration, that he pronounces him to have been the greatest man 
of his time, nay, the greatest of all times. Perhaps he is right. 
But, whether this be so or not, at any rate Niebuhr marks his 
conviction that the struggle of Carthage against Rome was hope- 
less from the very outset, and that it required genius like that 
of Hannibal to win the meteor-like success which signalized the 
campaigns of Trebia, Thrasymene, and Canne. If the slaughter 
of Cannz failed to overthrow the Roman equanimity, Carthage, 
or rather Hannibal, might well despair of ultimate success. For 
it has been well observed by Dr. Arnold, that the contest in fact 
lay, not between Carthage and Rome, but between Rome and 
Hannibal. Long before the battle of the Metaurus, the prospect 
of final success on the side of Hannibal had become thoroughly 
hopeless ; and the minds which had been awed and dazzled by 
the brilliant fortune which his genius had secured in his first 
Italian campaigns, might safely revert to that earlier opinion, 
which, before the event, had stigmatized the march into Italy as 
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the extremity of rashness. Hannibal’s Spanish veterans were 
sorely diminished in numbers. They were, in fact, but the 
nucleus of an army composed of very inferior materials. His 
sole hope lay, not in Carthage—for Carthage, corrupt and emas- 
culated, could give him none—but in his brother, Hasdrubal. 
The sons of the great Hamilcar, in this their hereditary mission, 
must do all for themselves. Hasdrubal came, or rather fled, 
from Spain; leaving that country, which had been the engine 
of all Hannibal’s earlier success, in the hands of the Romans. 
From Spain nothing more was now to be expected, The armies 
already in the field were the last stake which Hannibal and 
Hasdrubal had it in their power to play. All was staked on a 
single throw. Ifa junction could be effected, something might 
yet be done. Another Cannz might, perhaps, be won, and Rome 
might be compelled to sue for and accept an ignominious peace. 
Suppose all this accomplished, and what then? When a few 
years had gone by, and the sons of Hamilcar were dead, is it to 
be supposed that the effete constitution, and the corrupt civiliza- 
tion of Carthage could hold down for any length of time the 
vigorous manhood of Italy and Rome? Carthage, in her best 
days, could not even conquer Sicily. Agathocles had been able 
to shake her. Was she a match for Rome? or could she hope 
(as Michelet thinks possible) to substitute a Semitic for an Indo- 
Germanic race in the position of the chosen nation of humanity, 
destined to head the progress of the world? 

But the junction between Hannibal and Hasdrubal was never 
effected. The banks of the Metaurus witnessed the death of 
Hasdrubal, and the destruction or dispersion of his forces. Han- 
nibal’s last throw was ventured and lost. Thenceforth he could 
only await the final issue, “ without fear and without hope.” 

Thus we are led to think, that the battle of the Metaurus was 
not one of the decisive battles of the world; that the worst 
which Rome had apprehended from the war, was a disastrous 
peace ; and that this, though it might have retarded the develop- 
ment of Roman greatness, could not have destroyed it, and 
most certainly could not have permanently altered the general 
current of events, or modified the final destinies of mankind. 

We shall not follow Professor Creasy into a minute criticism 
of the importance of Arminius’s victory over the Roman legions, 
under Varus; and of the battles of Chalons and Tours. There 
are not sufficient historical data to enable us to form anything 
like an accurate judgment of the probable consequences, had 
the issue of the first of these three engagements been other than 
it was. The field of inquiry is, therefore, almost entirely en- 
grossed by the imagination; and against this we have already 
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entered our protest. We are inclined to think that Professor 
Creasy has much exaggerated its importance. Germany was 
never really conquered by the Romans to any great distance 
from the Rhine; and all things considered, the Roman arms 
were not likely to make a deeper or more lasting impression than 
they had already produced. Besides, the campaigns of Germanicus 
do not look as if the destruction of the three legions of Varus 
had been regarded by the Roman generals as a very severe 
check, or a very fatal bar to the efforts of Roman ambition in 
that direction. 

With regard to the battles of Chalons and Tours, those his- 
torians can hardly be mistaken, who have attached extreme im- 
portance to their results. Mr. Hallam ranks them with Arbela. 
It is, perhaps, possible that the mists of fiction and romance 
may have magnified and distorted their features, till a just 
appreciation of them is impossible. But, at any rate, it is 
certain that huge armies encountered one another on those ever 
memorable plains. Had the fortune of those two fields been 
different, and had the chaotic elements, out of which a new 
order of things was to be evolved, been deeply affected (as they 
could scarcely have failed to be) thereby, no one can say what 
would have been the consequences to all future time. The 
intellect cannot grasp and combine all the component parts of 
such a problem, where the deficiencies of history must be sup- 
plied, if at all, by the fancy. The claims of these two battles, 
if of any, must be admitted ; and we may safely recognize them 
as two of the decisive battles of the world. 

The second volume of the work under review opens with 
the battle of Hastings, the importance of which has not been 
over estimated by the writer. But when he proceeds to descant 
upon the world-wide value of Joan of Arc’s victory over the 
English, at Orleans, we are wholly at variance with him. “It 
may be asserted, without exaggeration,” says Pro. ssor Creasy, 
“that the future career of every nation was involved in the re- 
sult of the struggle, by which the unconscious heroine of France, 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, rescued her country 
from becoming a second Ireland under the yoke of the triumph- 
ant English.” Here, again, the writer’s imagination has tri- 
umphed over his judgment. Does he think that he is justified 
in comparing the state of France at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, with that of Ireland at the time of the conquest 
by England? And does he imagine that any amount of mis- 
rule could have reduced France, with its chivalrous aristocracy 
and gentry, to a condition at all resembling that from which 
Ireland has suffered? Or that a country, so vast and powerful, 
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would have submitted to the feeble rule of England during the 
Wars of the Roses? No, France was not to be so lightly con- 
quered and held. The English might have been victorious at 
Orleans, and yet a few short years must have seen the liberation 
of France. 

No writer is ever likely to repeat or to imitate the coarse and 
vulgar sneers which Voltaire directed against the Maid of 
Orleans. She needs no panegyrist. But, besides this, her 
appearance is peculiarly interesting to the philosophical historian, 
because it offers a marked instance of the grand part which the 
spiritual nature of man has played on the stage of history. No 
right theory of man’s nature can neglect such instances; no 
philosophy of history can pass them by unnoticed. But this is 
not the place to discuss them. 

Nor can we agree with the writer in his estimate of the impor- 
tance of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. In order to render 
it possible for the Prince of Parma to cross from Dunkirk with 
his flotilla of transport-ships and flat-bottomed boats, it was 
necessary for the Spanish fleet not merely to defeat, but almost 
to annihilate the fleets of Holland and England. An attack, in 
the act of crossing over with such a flotilla, would have been 
fatal to the success of the expedition. Nelson, indeed, on a 
similar occasion pronounced such an attempt to be absolute 
madness. Even supposing that a landing had been safely effected 
on the English coast, it requires some effort to believe that the 
forces under the command of the Prince of Parma could have 
been even temporarily successful. The Athenians before Syracuse 
‘ were attacking an unprepared enemy, and were supported by 
friends in Sicily. Yet they failed. The Prince of Parma would 
have encountered an enemy fully prepared, unanimous in the 
most deadly hostility—(for the mass of the Catholics in England 
had no sympathy with the threatened invasion) —whose motto 
would have been, like that of Saragossa, “ War to the knife.” 
Suppose all these obstacles to have been overcome, and England 
to have been overrun and conquered by the Spanish forces,— 
forces, by the way, which had failed to reduce the comparatively 
insignificant Holland to obedience,—does any one believe that 
the country could have been converted into a permanent appanage 
to the crown of Spain? A deep wound might have been inflicted 
on her prosperity for the time, but the roots of England’s future 
greatness had already struck too deep to be so easily torn up. 
Even if the blow had fallen most heavily, she would yet have 
recovered and outlived its effects. The defeat of the Invincible 
Armada is a splendid event in the annals of England. Like the 
victory at Salamis, it fore-announced her future greatness at sea. 
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But it was not a decisive battle of the world; for the event 
might have been different, without preventing the Anglo-Saxon 
race from playing its allotted part in the future. 

Nor cau the battle of Blenheim be allowed to take so high a 
rank among the baitles of the world. Wars whose sole object 
consists in maintaining or restoring a fancied balance of power, 
are of little importance in the world’s history. They may enlarge 
the boundaries of one kingdom and contract those of another ; 
but so long as they are waged between nations whose stages of 
civilization are on an equality—so long as no deep social feeling 
lies at the root of them, and the armies engaged are mere 
machines, whose movements are directed by kings and generals— 
so long as this is the case, the historian of the world, to whom 
the lives of nations are only important as they affect the life of 
humanity, may safely dismiss them from recollection with but a 
passing notice. 

It is exceedingly difficult to estimate justly the importance of 
the battle of Pultowa, to which Professor Creasy next proceeds. 
Whatever had been the result of that day, it seems at any rate 
certain, that the genius of Peter the.Great must have proved, in 
the end, more than a match for the mere talents of the head- 
strong soldier, Charles XII. Napoleon has shown that the gross 
mistakes committed by Charles in the conduct of his operations, 
had decided the issue of the campaign, long before the battle of 
Pultowa was fought. Peter the Great was far too cautious to 
risk a decisive action, till he was sure of ultimate success. Defeat 
on that day was destruction to Charles, but it would not have 
been destruction to the Czar. Even victory could scarcely have 
saved Charles from the consequences of his previous rashness. 
Cut off from all his resources, victory itself could scarcely have 
ensured even a safe retreat to his small army of 24,000 men, 
“ of whom not more than half were Swedes ;” whereas the Czar, 
in the midst of his resources, and with overwhelming odds on 
his side, could have continued the campaign, whatever had been 
the issue of the day. In one word, though Russia has played 
a great part in the history of the world since that time, and 
though she threatens to play a still greater part in the future, 
Pultowa was not the turning point of her destinies, nor was it a 
decisive battle of the world. 

The same must be said of the victery of the Americans cver 
General Burgoyne, at Saratoga. It «+s not a decisive battle of 
the world. No English victory coula, for more than a short 
time, have turned back the current of events that had then set 
in. The folly of the British ministry did but accelerate that 
which, in itself, was sure and certain as the march of time. 
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America and Russia bid fair to be the greatest powers of a future 
day; and America, like Russia, if she had not found her Pultowa 
in 1777, would have found it later. At the present day, far- 
sighted politicians look forward to the separation of Canada from 
England, as a work only of time. So it was with America in the 
days of Burke. Her foundations were laid in freedom, and in- 
dependence was her natural destiny. 

But the battle of Valmy opens a different scene to our view. 
TheFrench army which defeated the Prussians on that memorable 
day, fought not as the puppet of a king, but as the champion 
and representative of a great principle. The armies of the two 
principles of order and progress, which have long divided the 
European world, had encountered one another before that day, 
but the soldiers of progress were then, for the first time, victorious. 
The character of the French Revolution was sealed. It became 
an armed propagandism of revolutionary doctrines. No one 
could have predicted beforehand the issue of the engagement. 
Had the Prussians won the victory, the French Revolution would 
probably have been stifled for a time, and its character materially 
altered. The career of Napoleon could not have taken place ; 
and the counterpart to the events of 1848 would still be future 
and distant. 

But when Napoleon headed the armies of France, as Emperor, 
the distinctive feature of the wars of that period, and that which 
makes them important to the history of the world, had passed 
away. Napoleon was as ardent an advocate of the principle of 
order as the Emperors of Russia and Austria themselves could 
be. The campaigns of Austerlitz, and Jena, and Wagram, and 
Preuss-Eylau, the famous Russian expedition, and even the later 
campaigns of Dresden and Leipzic were excited by the ambition 
of a conqueror, not by the enthusiasm of the champion of a 
principle. Much national rivalry and hatred were involved in 
the contest: but even this passed away on the side of the French, 
who, in 1814, witnessed with calm indifference the invasion of 
their country, and the downfall of the Emperor. Doubtless, 
Hallam is right in selecting Leipzic as the battle which decided 
for ever the fate of Napoleon; but even Leipzic cannot be called 
a battle of the world; much less can Waterloo, which Professor 
Creasy substitutes for it, lay claim to such an honour. For let 
us suppose that the campaign of 1815 had issued in the total 
defeat of the English and Prussians, which, under such a general 
as Wellington, and such a tried soldier as Blucher, with the 
advantage of numbers on their side, is scarcely credible. What 
would have been the consequence? Napoleon must have con- 
tented himself with the empire of France, perhaps with the 
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addition of Belgium. If he had started on another career of 
conquest, he must have brought down upon himself another 
coalition of Europe, which, with France discontented and ex- 
hausted, must have ended in another invasion, and another 
forcible abdication of the throne. What if Napoleon had reigned 
for a few years over France instead of a Bourbon, and even left 
the throne to a son? would this have materially affected the 
destinies of the world, or even postponed the social movements 
of which France has been the chief theatre? There is nothing 
to encourage a reply in the affirmative. 

Thus have we travelled somewhat laboriously through the work 
of Professor Creasy. Of the fifteen battles which it offers to 
notice under the title of decisive battles of the world,—battles, 
that is to say, “of which” (according to Hallam’s definition, 
adopted, to all appearance, by Professor Creasy in his preface), 
“a contrary event would have essentially varied the drama of 
the world in all its subsequent scenes,’”’—we have seen reason to 
reject five without the smallest qualification, namely, the defeat 
of the Athenians at Syracuse, Joan of Arc’s victory over the 
English at Orleans, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the battle 
of Blenheim, and the battle of Waterloo. The fortune of those 
engagements might have been very different, without altering in 
any material point the destinies of the world. 

Of the remaining ten, the claims of the defeat of Hasdrubal 
at the Metaurus, and of the victory of Arminius over Varus, 
are nearly equal. A contrary result of either of these battles 
might have postponed, but could not have altered, the progress 
of events already firmly planted in the soil of the world. Car- 
thage, victorious on the banks of the Metaurus, could not have 
remained for long the mistress of Rome ; and Rome, in her turn, 
victorious over Arminius, could not, with the seeds of her future 
decay already germinating, have crushed for long the energies of 
the German race. In a word, neither the Metaurus nor the 
Teutoberger Wald witnessed a decisive battle of the world. 

We shall not be guilty of a mere play of fancy, if we compare 
Marathon in ancient history to Pultowa and Saratoga in modern 
times. They resemble one another in this, that, though not de- 
cisive battles of the world (in the sense in which Professor Creasy 
uses the words), inasmuch as a contrary event of those particu- 
lar battles would not have been fatal to the interests at stake,— 
they were, nevertheless, the first unmistakeable stamp of forces 
silently working underneath the surface, which it is the business 
of historical narrative to describe,—forces which it is the task 
of the philosophy of history to detect, criticise, and define. 

With regard to the battles of Arbela, Chalons, and Tours, no 
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difference of opinion can well exist. So far as the intellect of 
man can grasp and estimate such vast problems, the history of 
the world may be said to have been staked on the issue of these 
great encounters. The contending parties,—Alexander and 
Darius, Attila and Aetius, Charles Martel and Abderrahman,— 
brought all their resources into the field. The battles were, 
therefore, decisive ; their results unimpeachable. 

Without the battle of Hastings and the Norman conquest, the 
Anglo-Saxon race could not have been what it is. The impor- 
tance, therefore, of that battle must be measured by the impor- 
tance of the Anglo-Saxon race in the history of the world. “The 
Anglo-Saxon race and language,” says Dr. Arnold, “ threaten 
to overrun the earth, from one end of it to the other.” If this 
be so, Hastings may well be reckoned one of the decisive battles 
of the world. 

There remains one more battle on Professor Creasy’s list,— 
the battle of Valmy. Tried by the standard of Arbela and 
Chalons and Tours and Hastings, its claims to notice might 
seem insignificant. But, perhaps, it would be an injustice to 
submit it to such a test: for there is no invariable standard of 
importance which can be applied to battles. The nature and 
object of war, and the character of its critical periods must vary 


with the varying history of humanity. Europe fought against 
Asia at Arbela, Christianity against Paganism at Chalons, the 


Cross against the Crescent at Tours, race against race at 
Hastings. It remained for modern times to show, on a great 
scale, the terrible spectacle of the contest of class against class. 
Such threatens to be the aspect of future wars. The battle of 
Valmy was a crisis in the first French Revolution. Those who 
regard that revolution as, beyond all comparison, the greatest 
event of the last two centuries, will not think the importance 
of Valmy overrated, even if it be reckoned inferior only to that 
of Hastings, and Tours, and Chaélons, and Arbela. But, per- 
haps, it is not yet far enough removed from our own times, to 
be rightly judged or duly appreciated. 

It appears, then, that five battles, at the most, out of 
the fifteen will stand investigation, and hold their place as 
“decisive battles of the world.” Against the ten others, a 
verdict must be returned of “not proven.” It is not the place 
here to examine whether others might be added to the five thus 
selected. If Professor Creasy had searched with any minuteness 
into the history of the thirty years’ war, he might have found 
battles at least as important as some of the fifteen which he has 
selected. 

The style of the work before us is an example of the evil influ- 
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ence which Macaulay has exercised on some of the writers of the 
day. There is an artificial air which is admirably disguised in 
the pages of the master, but is transparent in those of the 
imitator. Contrast such a style with the manly simplicity and 
genuine enthusiasm which pervade the third volume of Dr. 
Arnold’s ‘ History of Rome.’ Or do we deceive ourselves? And 
is it that personal recollections still speak to us from those 
eloquent pages? 








Art. VII.—First Report of the Common Law Commissioners for 
inquiring into the Process, Practice, and System of Pleading in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law. 


O not be startled reader, nor fly away from the labour of 
considering the subject to which this article relates, as an 
epicure would fly from the “remainder biscuit after a voyage.” 
You are deeply interested in the discussion into which it is pro- 
posed to lead you. The prosperity of yourself, of your family, 
of your friends, of your country, is, and long has been affected 
by the state of the administration of the law, and you will find 
the .consideration of it not so unattractive as you imagine. We 
will do all we can to render it interesting; and if our natural 
gravity, and the details we must necessarily lay before you should 
successfully conspire to defeat our efforts, still you may rely on 
us for endeavouring to relieve you from all puzzle with techni- 
calities. We hold as an article of belief, that a writer who cannot 
explain a scientific matter in a way to be intelligible to a man 
of business and even to a lady, but ill understands the science 
on which he affects to speak ; and having laid down this article 
of our creed, we are content to be condemned by our own 
authority if we blunderingly allow it to be set up in judgment 
against us. 

In all ages of the world men have been governed by some 
sort of law. In despotisms, by the law or will of the chief; in 
democracies, by that of the people; the one as variable as the 
other, with the advantages of purity of administration on the 
side of the democracies. But some sort of law there has always 
been, simple and stern enough at first, but becoming more com- 
plicated and less rigid as the relations of society increased, and 
different interests in different kinds of property came to be 
established. In the early empires of the world the offices of 
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governor general and chief priest were often combined in one 
person ; in more recent times the duties of the statesman, the 
soldier, and the ecclesiastic have been divided among different 
persons, although the nominal supremacy over all has commonly 
been vested in a sovereign, who, in virtue of being the sovereign, 
has been governor of the state, commander-in-chief of the forces, 
and supreme head of the church. The labours of each class 
have, however, been performed by regularly qualified persons, 
specially appointed by the sovereign for that purpose. The 
three employments of government have thus become three dis- 
tinct arts or mysteries, the professors of each acknowledging an 
unacquaintance with the peculiar knowledge of the others. But 
as all men fancy that they know how to poke a fire, to boil 
potatoes, and to ride a horse, so they all seem to fancy that they 
know how to make all kinds of law; and the legislators of each 
state, though not themselves lawyers, have cften interfered to 
make laws, not simply of a general kind, but of that special sort 
which simply relates to the administration of the law, and of 
the fitness of which therefore practitioners alone were fully 
qualified to judge. This has never been done without creating 
much confusion and mischief. In this way, in early times, 
courts were instituted for which there was no necessity, and 
modes of procedure laid down in which there was no conveni- 
ence, and fees demanded for which there was no excuse. The 
motives for all these things have been much the same. Royal 
patronage or a favourite’s emolument has been the occasion of 
creating tribunals, and officers have for the same reason been 
multiplied to excess; the unfortunate patients, (the suitors) 
being in nowise considered, except with the view of ascer- 
taining the highest amount of income that could be levied on 
their necessities. 

We all flatter ourselves that we are now about to witness a dif- 
ferent state of things; that the people will be considered as the 
persons most concerned in the changes that are to be made ; that 
their interests will be carefully considered, and that something 
like a philosophical principle will be applied to the jurisdiction of 
our courts and our forms of procedure. In this country, where 
public opinion really can have great if not complete influence 
over the acts of the government, there is some good hope that 
this may be the case, and the matter now to be provided for, is 
the guidance of that opinion to good aims, means, and ends. In 
the amendment of the law, as in other things, the first and 
apparently the most obvious and the readiest methods of reform 
are not always the best ; for interest may suggest, and ignorant 
inexperience may adopt them. The evils most on the surface 
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are, very generally, like the blotches on a sick man’s body, 
rather the consequences and the marks of his disease than the 
causes of it. To attain to a knowledge of those causes, and of 
their operation, some scientific skill is required; and that patient 
who entrusts himself to an able doctor, honestly intent on 
effecting the cure, is in a better situation than he who rushes to 
a noisy quack, and submits to an operation that creates one evil 
while it seems, and only seems, to remove another. In matters 
of law amendment there are plenty of these noisy quacks, some 
of whom are not so much interested in really effecting a cure as 
in taking the credit of trying to do so, and thus serving their 
own interests by flattering public errors. 

It has long been a favourite saying, that law is, at best, only a 
necessary evil; but admitting the truth of the phrase, it clearly 
follows that the amount of this evil ought not to be unnecessarily 
increased by the mode of its administration. Yet of all the 
deductions, direct or indirect, from such premises, this seems to 
have been the very last to strike the minds of statesmen. In 
truth, they appear to have been fond of drawing an opposite 
inference, for up to a very recent period, they rather prided 
themselves on making the administration of the law expensive 
and troublesome, and strange to say, in so doing, they had the 
concurrence of most men, even of those who were likely to be 
seriously affected by the blunder. Law is an evil, said they, 
therefore all appeals to law ought to be discouraged by making 
them troublesome and expensive, for by such a course alone can 
we hope to suppress, or even to check litigiousness. Alas! they 
did not reflect that litigiousness was never checked in this way. 
A Peter Peebles, in low or in high life (and such a character 
exists, independently of class or station), will engage in litiga- 
tion, in spite of the expensiveness of the law. Indeed, its very 
expensiveness is sometimes the means of such a man’s gratifica- 
tion. He avenges himself for a fancied injury or insult, or feeds 
a causeless but vindictive spleen, at the cost of some expense to 
himself, because he knows it to be vexation to his neighbour. 
He looks on no money so well spent as that which is spent in 
such a pursuit. 


** Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike ;” 


he dares not give the blow in person, but greedily seizes the 
means of inflicting it, through his attorney. The action is often, 
in fact, not a proceeding for justice, but a process for annoyance, 
ail the more severe because the man, against whom it is directed, 
finds no pleasure whatever in the contest, and grudges or grieves 
over every farthing spent upon it. This is the case with liti- 
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gious plaintiffs. On the other hand, a person forced, most 
unwillingly, to become a plaintiff, may be met by a litigious 
defendant, who, to gain time, or to harrass his opponent into a 
compromise, will have recourse to all the expensive shifts and 
contrivances by which he hopes to delay, or defeat justice, being 
well content to pay, by a short imprisonment, for the malicious 
pleasure of having tormented and robbed according to due form 
of law, the man to whom he owes a debt, or is justly respon- 
sible in damages. ‘To persons of this class, the intricacies and 
the costs of law, are the means of excitement and pleasure. If 
we could have the moral statistics of law suits truly set before 
us, we have no doubt that the result would show that there 
were more men having a just title to bring, or to defend actions, 
who had been checked from doing so, by the fear of trouble 
and expense ; then there were men who, without any just title 
to do either, had done both. The wrong-headed, obstinate man, 
never stays to count the cost of a folly to which he is very 
strongly inclined. The cautious, timid man, checks himself 
even in a rational indulgence, from the fear of dangerous con- 
sequences. One man gambles or drinks to excess, another 
shuns the most distant approach to either of these vices. The 
first does not abstain from gambling because of the ruin and 
degradation which almost always come upon the gambler, nor 
has it ever been found that the mere high price of liquor, di- 
minished the number of drunkards. The restraint must be in the 
principles of the man, or in the powers which others possess over 
him, not in the creation of rules which shall give him the double 
gratification of tormenting others while he is pleasing himself. 
Still, for a great many years, most men entertained the opinion, 
that to make law cheap and plain, and expeditious, would be dis- 
astrous to the quiet portion of the community; and it was a 
common phrase, “ Oh, if men will have the luxury of law, they 
ought to be made to pay for it.” When, therefore, bairisters 
recommended, as many among their number did, the abolition 
of those expenses, which were equally a shame to the govern- 
ment to exact, and a scandal for the suitor to be called on to 
disburse, they were accused of desiring, for their own selfish ends, 
to do that which would make society one vast scene of litigious 
contention. At the same time they were denounced, as if they 
were the cause of the expensiveness of law, although much of 
that expensiveness consisted of government charges; and although 
the two grounds of accusation were plainly at variance with one 
another. 

All things in extremes have, however, their points of reaction ; 
and the reaction, generally, goes into the extreme. At length 
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there arose from the lower classes of tradesmen a cry for cheap 
law—law, so cheap that they might, without fear, employ it in 
recovering those small sums which constitute the great mass of 
the book debts of a little dealer, and which, under the existing 
system, he was entirely compelled to forego. The higher class 
of shopkeepers found, that they, too, had on their books many 
debts of this small sort, which it would be much to their advan- 
tage to obtain, if obtained such debts might be, at little trouble 
and expense. With the aid of these latter claimants for cheap 
law, the former found themselves strong enough to go before 
Parliament with great hopes of success. They had a rightful 
demand to make, and the only misfortune was, that in their 
ignorance of what they ought to ask for, they limited their de- 
mand to a mere matter of money economy, and to a certain 
extent sacrificed a great principle. Cheapness was all that was 
thought of; and the most obvious, not the most effective and 
the best, mode of securing cheapness was adopted. The claimants 
were ready to put up with an inferior sort of justice, so that they 
could get it at a cheaper rate. The “seconds” flour was what 
they consented to accept, when they should have demanded— 
they were entitled to, and they must have obtained—the first- 
rate article. It was plainly against all principle, merely because 
the claimants were poor, and the sums in contention small, that 
the judges, who were deemed the best, who were paid as being 
the best, and who for that reason held high rank and were ac- 
corded high honours, should decline to discuss and decide such 
contentions, and should hand over such litigants and demands 
to an inferior class of state officers, who were to decide causes 
unchecked by the presence of a powerful Bar, and without any 
right of appeal against their decision, whatever might be the im- 
portance of the question actually involved in it, or the erroneous- 
ness of the decision itself. This, however, was done in the case 
of the first County Court Act; and thus in England, of all other 
countries in the world, was legislatively established the principle, 
that poor suitors and small debts were not worth the attention of 
the great judges, but were only fit to be dealt with by inferior 
tribunals. This was the principle legislatively established ; but 
it must be admitted, that it was not so established in any insolence 
of power by a reckless legislature; it was done at the instance 
of the people themselves. In their utter despair at the cost- 
liness of those courts wherein costliness alone operated as a 
refusal of justice, they were ready to sacrifice any principle in 
order to obtain a present relief. A’ less hasty mode of pro- 
ceeding, and a greater consideration of what was their due, 
would have made them insist on that sort of reform which the 
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example of Scotland, to say nothing of continental countries, 
offered ; and by which the new institutions might have been 
formed with all the advantage that the experience of centuries 
could confer. In this respect the institution of the County 
Courts has been a great mistake. 

But in things mundane, especially in things relating to govern- 
ment in England, there is often what mechanics call “a com- 
pensating power.” You do not get rid of the original mischief, 
but you get an advantage which you did not expect, and which 
operates by way of set-off. This has been found, not in the way 
of a remedy forthe mistake we have described, for to that no 
remedy has been applied, but in the circumstance that this over- 
whelming demand for cheapness necessitated two changes, in 
themselves highly desirable, often asked for by the Bar, but the 
grant of which had been evaded by the settled habits of the 
Bench, and left unconceded through the ignorance of the legis- 
lature. The law of evidence was found to be a great cause of 
the expense which had been the subject of such loud complaints. 
The English law of evidence is very strict in its rules. It may 
not furnish the ready means of proving all that is true; but, 
except by actual perjury or forgery, it excludes as much as 
possible, the chance of proving what is imaginary or false. A 
party to a suit was not allowed to make his own statements or 
his own books evidence in his favour. But in these cheap 
courts of quick decision it became necessary to allow evidence 
not permitted in the other courts. Reforming barristers had 
im vain urged the propriety of admitting such evidence; they 
were looked on as visionaries, and some of them paid, in their 
own personal interest, the penalty of having been in advance 
of their age. But the demands of the whole class of tradesmen 
were listened to, and what had been refused to the soundest 
arguments was conceded to a popular cry and a business-like 
necessity. A party was admitted as a witness for the purpose 
of proving his own demand or his own defence, and his books 
were allowed to be produced in evidence in support of a claim or 
in answer to it. This was certainly a benefit to general juris- 
prudence, which the creation of the County Courts necessitated 
in this country. Finally, though upon the propriety of that 
there may even yet be entertained doubts, a wife was allowed to 
be examined both for and against her husband in a civil suit. 

Another benefit, and one of considerable advantage, was that 
of introducing the practice of hearing a cause upon a plain state- 
ment, without any regard to technical forms, of the fact 
charged, and of the answer given. The science of special plead- 
ing was, as a mystery of art, entirely abandoned. Forms of 
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actions were discarded, and men stated exactly what they wanted 
to obtain, or what they refused to yield, making these statements 
in plain English, and not according to those models which over- 
precise judges, from time to time, forced into use against the 
sense of the country, and with only a very limited approval in 
the legal profession itself. This plan of the County Courts was 
in perfect contrast to that which, in the superior courts, forced 
men to adopt settled forms of action, however difficult of appli- 
cation, and inflicted on them the penalty of failure, if one form 
was employed on the pleadings, and another should, on the evi- 
dence, turn out to be that which was technically appropriate to 
the demand. We shall observe upon this part of the subject 
more fully hereafter, but at present it requires notice, as one of 
the matters in which the defective principle of the establishment 
of the new County Courts has been atoned for by the usefulness 
of the practice which they have forced on the attention, and we 
hope soon to be able to add, the adoption of the higher tribunals. 

It was impossible that these practical improvements in the 
administration of the law could exist and be operative without 
men asking why they were not made of universal application. 
The question was asked, and the earnest manner in which many 
distinguished members of the Bar pressed that question in the 
courts, occasioned it to be taken up by the press, and in Parlia- 
ment, and produced the Commission, the first result of which, 
in the shape of a blue-book, we now proceed to consider. 

Let us begin by setting forth the names of the Commis- 
sioners, and the nature of the Commission itself, in order 
that the recommendations made in the report may be the more 
thoroughly understood. The Commission was, in the first 
instance, directed to Sir John Jervis, the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Martin, Q.C., Mr. Walton, one of the Masters of the Court 
of Exchequer, Mr. Bramwell, and Mr. Willes, barristers at law, 
with Mr. Lawes, barrister, for the Secretary to the Commission.* 
The only doubt entertained as to these appointments, was with 
regard to that of Mr. Walton, who, however excellent as a 
witness, was deemed to be too much under the influence of 
official habit to make a good legal reformer. The Commission 
directed an “Inquiry into the Process, Practice, and System 
of Pleading in the Superior Courts of Common Law at West- 
minster, the manner of conducting suits and other proceedings 
in such courts, and on the circuits, and the costs, charges, and 
expenses incident thereto ; the practice at the judge’s chambers, 





* On the elevation of Sir J. Jervis to the Bench, Sir A. E. Cockburn, who 
had succeeded him as Attorney-General, was made one of the Commissioners. 
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and the duties of the several officers, clerks, and other persons, 
of and connected with such courts, circuits, and judge’s chambers, 
their salaries, fees, and emoluments.” These terms were wide 
enough to include everything that was not matter of absolute 
legal right, and the Commissioners were men of ability and 
experience, fully able to deal with all the subjects to which it 
related. 

Nothing would be easier than to make a very learned looking 
article out of the report which the Commissioners have pre- 
sented. But we desire that the public at large should have the 
means of appreciating what they have done, and what they have 
left undone, and we shall, therefore, use our best endeavours to 
be as untechnical as possible, carefully keeping in view our 
declared canon of criticism as to the treatment of scientific 
matters. 

Let us begin by telling the reader, in simple language, what 
are the three things to which this report relates. The word 
“‘ process” describes the writs by which one party is compelled 
to answer, and, if found liable, to satisfy the claim made upon 
him by another. The word “ practice” describes the means by 
which that process is made available—the “ practice” settles 
the mode of bringing it to the knowledge of the defendant—the 
steps he must take to defend himself—the course of the pro- 
ceedings thereon, and the regulations which require all the parts 
of these proceedings to be taken within a given time, and with 
a certain consecutive regularity. The word “ pleading” describes, 
not, as is very frequently supposed, the speeches of counsel in 
court, but the written statements made on one side and the 
other. On these three things the Commissioners had to report, 
and it was with reference to possible improvements in them that 
costs were added, as a fourth matter, for their consideration. 

Now, let us see what they have thought, and what they have 
proposed. The writ of summons is the commencement of the 
suit. Speaking of that writ, they say :— 


“The writ of summons is prepared by the plaintiff or his attorney, 
and brought to the office to be authenticated by the seal of the court, 
and the plaintiff is required to deliver to the officer a memorandum 
called a precipe, which contains the names of the plaintiff and defend- 
ant, the name of the attorney issuing the writ, and the date. This 
memorandum has been objected to as useless, but in practice it is not 
so. ‘The officer files it, and enters the full particulars of it in a book. 
This itself proves the precise day when the writ was issued, and 
operates as a check on fraudulent plaintiffs, who might otherwise 
antedate the writ to avoid the effect of a tender, or of the statute of 


limitations, or for other purposes. We therefore recommend that it 
be retained.” 
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Having thus described the writ of summons, and the first 
step of the course necessary to obtain it, the Commissioners refer 
to the practice of sealing the writ, which, they say, “ it has been 
suggested to dispense with,” but which they do not recommend 
for alteration, because “the present practice gives rise to no 
complaint.” It is odd that men should have suggested dis- 
pensing with a practice, of which it can be said with truth, that 
it “ gives rise to no complaint.” But assuming this apparent 
contradiction to be really justifiable, we think that this retention 
of different bits of practice, as they now occur in regular succes- 
sive course, without considering how the whole practice itself 
might be remodelled, savours a little too much of that official 
habit of viewing matters, which, more than anything else, has 
tended to make this report less valuable than it ought to have 
been, considering the well-deserved eminence of the men engaged 
in the Commission. The Commissioners go on to say :— 


“ A writ is served by delivering a copy to the defendant personally, 
and showing to him the original, if it be required, so that where ex- 
pedition is desired, and there are several defendants living in different 
places, or where it is not known where a single defendant is living, 
two original writs are extremely convenient. We therefore recom- 
mend that it should be made competent to a plaintiff to take out con- 
current writs.” 


As to the duration of the writs, the Commissioners say, “ It is 
not advisable that writs should be of indefinite duration ;” but, 
as a writ cannot always be served within a given time, and may 
require to be issued, in order to prevent the effect of the statute 
of limitations, they propose that “ writs should be capable of 
being renewed or continued ;” and on this subject they refer to 
two cases of so singular and contradictory a nature, that the 
instructed practitioner, though no names were given, could not 
help turning to the Reports of the Court of Exchequer to find 
them, and there, indeed, they may be found.* The restless and 
varying dialectics of that court alone could have produced two 
decisions, giving, as the Commissioners report, “to the same 
words (i.e, ‘ the commencement of the suit’) different meanings.” 
To avoid such consequences for the future, the Commissioners 
propose that the writ shall be renewable every six months, and 
that for all purposes whatever, the date of its first issue shall be 
taken to be the commencement of the suit. As to the renewal 
of the writ of summons, the Commissioners say :— 


* They are, Pratt v. Hawkins, 15 M. & W., 399, and Higgs v. Mortimer, 
] Exe. Rep., 711. 
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“ We recommend a new mode of continuance or renewal by a stamp 
or seal on the writ itself. It will be both cheaper and more simple, 
and the writ will, on its face, show its own date, and that of its 
renewal. We propose that the renewal stamp be obtained in the same 
way as the alias writ is at present obtained, viz., by delivering a 
precipe as on an alias; so that a record of the renewal and of its 
date will exist at the office. 

“In order to give every facility to the suitor, in cases where it is 
necessary to renew a writ which may be at a distance, or mislaid, on 
the eve of its running out, we propose that a concurrent writ may be 
issued and renewed, in like manner as the first writ might have been, 
and with like effect. The date and particulars of the first writ can 
be obtained at the office from the entries there, and the new concur- 
rent writ may be issued and then renewed, as the first writ might 
have been.” 


We have thus put together all that relates to the issuing of 
the writ of summons, in order the more clearly to point out 
the first and great objection to the report of the Commis- 
sioners. It is that the alterations proposed assume the con- 
tinued existence of the old practice, and amount to nothing 
but mere modifications of parts of it. The steps in the process 
of issuing the writ are, in a great measure, preserved; their 


order is the same, the mode of taking them is alone varied. 
This, surely, was an abdication of duty by the Commissioners. 
They were not required merely to tell Her Majesty what the ex- 
isting practice was, for if so, the recommendation of any altera- 
tion was beyond their powers, nor were they confined to recom- 
mending small alterations in it. The “ diligent and full inquiry 
into and report upon the process,” was not to be a mere state- 
ment of present forms, for that part of the Commission was 
qualified by the reciting part, which told the Commissioners 
that Her Majesty had deemed it expedient “to inquire and 
ascertain whether any and what alterations and amendments 
can be made for the better administration of justice in the pro- 
cess, &c.”” The object of the Commission was, and the Com- 
missioners have felt it so to be, that they should apply their 
knowledge and experience to improve the administration of 
justice. They were not bound to confine themselves to petty 
changes in what already exists—they might abolish and create, 
as well as vary—they might make a new code of procedure, and, 
in the plain and inexpensive simplicity of this code, they might 
found a claim to the admiration of the profession and the grati- 
tude of the people. What has made them stop short in so good 
a work, and why have they been content to patch up an old 
building when they might have erected a new one? The thing 
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to be done is plain enough. Why should the old forms be re- 
tained? Why should not the plaintiff forward to an office a 
statement of his demand or complaint, which should be entered 
into the official book, this official entry constituting the writ 
itself? Of this writ should be issued an official copy, sealed, 
with the date of issue. A renewal copy might afterwards 
issue, whenever circumstances rendered such a proceeding neces- 
sary. The proof of the day when the copy of the writ was 
issued should be entered in the book, and every date of renewal 
should also be entered there, by which the somewhat clumsy 
contrivance of “ concurrent writs” would be needless, and the 
original writ could never be “lost or mislaid” by the party, 
since the writ itself would be the entry in the official book, and 
copies of it could at all times be given with facility, and without 
expense. By such a course of proceeding simplicity would be 
gained, and the book itself would become (as is the case, in 
many instances, in Scotch, in foreign, and in our own colonial 
law), a register of writs, easily capable of reference, and always 
existing to check any attempt at fraud, with regard either to 
dates or expressions, and likewise -easily capable of supplying 
renewal writs or lost copies. This attempt to patch up the 
parts of the old system, instead of forming a new one, is the first 
mistake of the Commissioners; but it is the pattern one, and in 
the matter of the pleadings this pattern has been followed with 
a most infelicitous closeness. 

We now pass on to the service of the writ, and here we have 
the satisfaction to be able to give the Commissioners very hearty 
praise for having taken a common sense view of the matter, and 
having recommended the abolition of those intermediate pro- 
ceedings, which merely caused delay and expense, and which 
look as if they had been invented for no other purpose than to 
afford an excuse for the creation of offices, officers, and official 
fees. The distringas, which is a writ issued to the Sheriff, 
directing him, when the defendant did not appear, to seize his 
goods, a seizure not likely to be made in many cases, and which 
has for years past dwindled into a mere expensive form, is pro- 
posed to be abolished. 

The distringas, as applicable to the commencement of a suit 
(for there is also a distringas to compel the attendance of jury- 
men), has, however, two purposes. It is issued in some cases, 
in order to give to the defendant notice, that he must appear 
to answer the action, or to entitle the plaintiff to proceed with 
it in his absence; in others, for the purpose of outlawing him. 
The process of outlawing is cumbrous, tedious, and expensive ; 
its legal consequences appear, but are not, formidable. The 
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defendant ought to be called at five successive County Courts, 
in virtue of a writ called the exigent, so named from the Latin 
verb exigere ; but as if there was a reasonable presumption that 
he was not in the county in which he had been so called, (for 
it is only the county in which the plaintiff chooses to com- 
mence the action, and is not necessarily that in which the 
defendant resides,’ another writ, named a writ of proclamations, 
is to be directed to the Sheriff of the county in which the de- 
fendant is actually dwelling, and three proclamations are to be 
made, “ requiring the defendant to appear, one at the County 
Court, another at the General Quarter Sessions, and another on 
a Sunday, immediately after divine service or sermon, at or near 
the usual door of the nearest church or chapel of the parish, 
where the defendant was dwelling, when the exigent was awarded, 
or affixing a notice of such proclamation, on or near to the doors 
of all the churches and chapels within such parish, previously to 
the commencement of divine service.” If these coincident, yet 
discordant, efforts to make the defendant appear, do not succeed, 
he becomes an outlaw, the consequences of which (the legal, not 
the real consequences) are thus described by the Commissioners, 
“he becomes liable to imprisonment, forfeits to the Crown 
his goods immediately, and his chattels real, and the profits 
of his land upon office found, is incapacitated from maintaining 
civil actions, and becomes subject to other disabilities, which he 
can only get rid of by procuring his outlawry to be set aside or 
reversed. If he does neither, the creditor may proceed, in cases 
where the outlaw has any property, to cause Crown process to 
issue, on the judgment of outlawry ; the proceeds of which, if 
any, may, by means of a petition to the Lords of the Treasury, 
be made available for the satisfaction of his debt, a result which 
we believe, very rarely happens.” The Commissioners have not 
here described all the absurd, and expensive process, nor all the 
legal consequences of the outlawry. They have done enough, 
however, to show how formidable the whole thing looks upon 
paper. Yet its only real terrors are those of expense; and 
strange to say, in one case, that expense may be thrown on 
the party who has been compelled to incur it through the 
misconduct of the other, and who ought therefore to have it 
reimbursed to him. The outlawry may be set aside in one of 
two modes, either on application to a judge at chambers, with- 
out swearing that the defendant has any real defence to the 
action, but merely on payment of the costs, and entering an ap- 
pearance ; or it may be got rid of without payment of costs, and 
without even entering an appearance, by a reversal of the out- 
lawry upon a writ of error. This second proceeding is, like the 
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first, a mere matter of course, and the defendant is at liberty to 
adopt either mode, according as it suits his necessities, his ca- 
price, or even his spitefulness. Instead of all this useless absurdity, 
the Commissioners recommend the abolition of this nominal out- 
lawry, and give a much more efficacious remedy to the creditor 
by providing, that a writ may be served upon a British subject 
abroad, and that a court or judge, on being satisfied that due 
means have been taken to compel an appearance, may authorize 
the plaintiff to proceed to judgment and execution. They think 
that such a course of proceeding will put an end to that dis- 
graceful practice, now so frequently adopted, of men living 
abroad on incomes derived from property in this country, but yet 
setting their creditors here at defiance. We entirely concur with 
them in this recommendation, and the more so as there can be 
no doubt that the Crown process on outlawry, is either never 
enforced, or never enforced for good purpose, so that, as the 
Commissioners say, though the proceeds of the outlaw’s property, 
taken under Crown process, “ may, by means of a petition to 
the Lords of the Treasury, be made available for the satisfaction 
of his debt,” such a result “ very rarely happens.” 

The subject of issuing process against foreigners, who are 
indebted to subjects of this country, is then adverted to by the 
Commissioners. Though they refer to one article of the French 
Code (Code Civil, Art. 14)* as furnishing, in the case of France, 
an example in which this sort of proceeding is authorized, they 
hardly seem to have considered the case very attentively, and 
content themselves with a bare suggestion, that British subjects 
should have the same advantage as Frenchmen, “of availing 
themselves of the process of their own courts against foreigners.” 
The practice here referred to exists in almost all countries except 
England. Where a foreigner has property in a particular 
country, the tribunals of that country insist on the right of 
making it liable to the satisfaction of his debts there, and exer- 
cise a complete jurisdiction over it. In one part of the United 
Kingdom also is this practice in full force. The tribunals of 
Scotland will deal with the property of an Englishman or French- 
man, or any other foreigner, for with respect to suits in the Scotch 
courts an Englishman is as much a foreigner as a Frenchman, 
contenting themselves with giving him notice of their proceedings 
by proclamation at the pier and shore of Leith, and never con- 
cerning themselves with the difficulty of his hearing those pro- 





* «14, L’etranger meme non residant en France, pourra etre cité devant 
les tribunaux Francais pour l’execution des obligations par lui contractées. En 
France avec un Frangais, il pourra etre traduit devant les tribunaux de France, 
pour les obligations par lui contractées en pays etranger envers des Francais.” 
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clamations, even should he possess the very longest ears, at the 
distance of London, Paris, St. Petersburgh, or New York. Some 
of our Colonial Courts claim and exercise the same jurisdiction, 
enforced upon the same primitive kind of summons. In France, 
as the law was examined and amended in modern times, this 
absurd mode of summons is abandoned, and the following articles 
of the Code of Civil Procedure show that some, though, perhaps, 
not sufficient, care has been taken by the law of that country for 
warning a foreigner that he has been made a defendant in the 
French Courts :—“ 73. (Civil Procedure.) Ceux qui sont etablis 
chez l’etranger, sera cités, au domicil du procureur du Roi pres 
le tribunal ou sera porté la demande, lequel visera l’original, et 
enverra la copie au Ministre de Relations Extérieures.” What 
is to be done with it when it gets to the office of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs we are not informed. The recommendation of the 
Commissioners, that it shall be served on the defendant abroad, 
is in this respect more complete than the code of France. 

Upon the technical subject of entering an appearance, little 
need be said. The Commissioners propose to abolish some of the 
present useless forms, to allow the defendant to appear at any 
time before judgment, and to require him to state an address at 
which notices and proceedings can be served. We agree with 
the Commissioners that entering an appearance is not altogether 
needless, but “is a convenient mode of intimating to the plain- 
tiff the defendant’s intention” to resist the action. It requires, 
not to be abolished, but to be simplified and rendered inex- 
pensive. 

Following the Commissioners regularly through their report, 
we come now to the first part of what might be called pleading, 
but which they have thought fit to honour with a separate notice, 
we mean the “ Joinder of Parties.” The oddity of our rules of 
pleading on this subject is remarkable enough. A contract is in 
truth as much misrepresented, if a party who ought to be joined 
as a defendant is omitted, as if a party who ought not to be joined 
is introduced. The result ought to be the same in both cases, 
but it is not. The law plays an odd game of off-and-on, in a way 
that it would be difficult to reconcile with what are called the 
principles of pleading. The Commissioners thus describe the 
existing rules on the subject :— 

“In actions on contract, the omission of a party as plaintiff who 
ought to be joined, or the joinder of a party who ought not to be 
joined, may be fatal to the action ; so the joinder of a person as defen- 
dant, who ought not to be joined, is likewise fatal ; whilst the omission 
of a party as defendant, who ought to be joined, can only be taken 
advantage of by a plea in abatement. In actions of tort, a joinder of 
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a party, who ought not to be plaintiff, is fatal, whilst the non-joinder 
of a party, who ought to be a co-plaintiff, can only be taken advantage 
of by a plea in abatement; and in such actions, the joinder of persons 
who are not liable as defendants, only entitles them to an acquittal ; 
and the non-joinder of persons jointly liable is of no consequence. 

“ These rules often tend to a defeat of justice, and we think the law 
in this respect may be altered with advantage.” 


The Commissioners propose, in substance, that where there are 
too many defendants joined, the proceedings shall go on, but the 
plaintiff shall only recover against such defendants as are really 
liable ; and that where there are too many plaintiffs joined, the 
defendant shall have the benefit of their folly, by proving any 
set-off he may have against any and all of them. While as to 
the cases in which too few parties are put upon the record as 
defendants, they propose that the plaintiff shall, after a plea in 
abatement, have the liberty to amend merely on paying the costs 
of the plea to the other parties, shall be at liberty to issue a new 
writ with all the defendants named therein, serve that writ on 
the added defendants, and go on as before; the date of such new 
writ to be, so far as the added defendants are concerned, the 
commencement of the suit. With this recommendation we 
entirely agree. 

There is, however, another point connected with the joinder 
of parties, which requires attention. As the law now stands, if 
a man and his wife are injured in a railway carriage, two actions 
must be brought; one by the man to recover damages for the 
injury to himself, another by him and his wife in respect of 
the injury to the wife. This great absurdity, which seems at 
once to recognise and to deny the rule of law declaring all the 
property of the wife to be that of the husband, since it requires 
her to be joined for conformity, and yet permits the husband 
alone to receive all the damages, is productive of much useless 
expense. The Commissioners propose to abolish this form of 
proceeding, and to allow the injuries to both husband and wife 
to be recovered in one single action. They must perfect their 
recommendation by adding, that one action should als dispose 
of all the claims in respect of injuries done to the man’s children, 
for if he should have a dozen children, and all of them had the 
misfortune to be hurt by the same accident, a separate action 
must be brought for each. It is most probable that all mention 
of this last named matter was omitted from mere oversight, for 
the only conceivable objection to the father bringing the action 
and recovering damages in the names of the children, would be 
that which arises from the possible misapplication of the damages 
by a drunken or profligate father, who would leave his children 
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unbenefited by the verdict; but that objection might easily be 
removed by resorting to the provisions of Lord Campbell’s ex- 
cellent Act (9 & 10 Vict., c. 93, s.2), which enables the children 
of a deceased person to recover damages from those who have 
wrongfully occasioned his death, and then judiciously directs 
the appropriation of such damages to the actual benefit of those 
in whose name they were recovered. 

But except in the case of husband and wife, the Commis- 
sioners go on to say, “ We do not propose that causes of action, 
accruing to the plaintiff in different rights, should be joined.” 
Why not? The reason given seems to savour of that official 
habit which looks on forms as essentials, and would rather sacri- 
fice a principle to a practice than disturb a practice by the intro- 
duction of a principle. The reason is thus stated—~ The sums 
to which the funds recovered in such cases would be applicable, 
and the judgment, with respect to each, would be different, from 
which inconvenience might arise.” Nothing but the inveteracy 
of official life seems capable of finding force in such a reason. 
Is there any greater difficulty in giving judgment in one suit in 
respect of several causes of action, than in respect of several 
issues,* raised with respect to one cause of action? Three causes 
of action, with one issue in each, could not be more difficult to 
deal with than one cause of action raising three issues. But 
suppose that each cause of action presented three issues, there 
would simply be an increase of labour, but nowhere could be 
found that “ inconvenience” which should prevent the joinder of 
causes of action in different rights for the purpose of saving private 
expense and public labour—the cost of the suitor and the labour 
of the juryman. The parties are the same, but the origin of the 
demands which one man has against another is different. Is 
that simple difference a sufficient reason for one of them bring- 
ing several actions, when one action with several counts or state- 
ments in the declaration, clearly stating each cause of complaint, 
would settle the whole matter? Suppose one man acting under 
powers of attorney from two different individuals, contracted 
with another man to build a house for each of them, and this 
other failed in each instance properly to perform his contract ; 
why should not the former be allowed to maintain, in one action, 
his claim for damages, in respect of both the contracts? “The 
funds to which the sums recovered in such cases would be appli- 
cable would be different,” say the Commissioners. If £100 
were recovered in respect of one of the breaches of contract, and 
£150 in respect of the other, where would be the “ inconvenience” 





* An issue is a question of fact, affirmed by one party and denied by the 
other. In any action several of these questions of fact may be raised. 
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of assigning each sum to its proper purpose? There would be 
none. Nor would there be any if the sums, instead of being 
different, were identical. “Aye, but then,’ the Commissioners 
will say, “your case takes only one branch of our supposed 
inconvenience ; the judgment with respect to each of the cases 
you suppose would not be different, but would be, in form, 
the same.” Our answer is, that even in the present state of 
practice that would be a mere clerical difficulty, which any 
well instructed officer would at once get over, and that difficulty 
will cease to exist, if the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners and the demands of the Bar for the abolition of par- 
ticular forms of action shall be complied with. But even as the 
law now stands, where is the “inconvenience?” Let us sup- 
pose cases in which the judgments “in respect to each would be 
different.” Suppose the first action to be in debt on a bond, and 
the second in trespass for pulling down a house. We will add 
to these an action on the case by the party on his own account 
for a libel. Here the “inconvenience” supposed by the Commis- 
sioners is put in a manner the most completely in their favour. 
Yet where is the difficulty, in this supposed case, in entering 
the judgments on one record? There is none whatever. It is 
but the work of putting three entries of findings on one record, 
instead of putting them on three. 

The objection to “joining causes of action, accruing to the 
plaintiff in different rights,” arose fromthe rules relating to forms 
of action and forms of judgments which were accommodated to 
the forms of action. Thus, in debt the plaintiff complained of 
the disregard of an obligation, entered into by an instrument 
signed and sealed, and the judgment was, that he should recover 
the debt stated inthe instrument itself, with one shilling damages; 
in assumpsit he complained of a broken promise, and the judg- 
ment was that he should recover damages; in trespass, likewise, 
he recovered damages ; and in case the same ; in detinue he com- 
plained that a specific chattel was detained from him, and the 
judgment was that he should recover the chattel; if he com- 
plained of the obstruction of a way, the judgment was that the 
obstruction should be abated; in ejectment he complained that 
he had been turned out of his house or land, and the judgment 
was that he should be restored to the possession of it. The 
practice of pleading required that there should be a distinct form 
for each kind of action—a matter which might not at first appear 
improper, but which was plainly seen to be so when it was known 
that some of these varieties of form consisted mainly in the use 
or omission of particular words in the statement of the action, 
and that any error in their use would be fatal to the claim of 
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the party committing it. Thus, if a man received an inj 
from having his gig overturned by another gig, and the latter was 
driven by the owner’s servant in his master’s absence, an action 
on the case became the proper form of remedy ; if it was driven 
by the owner himself, the remedy must be sought in an action 
of trespass; and the first main difference between the two 
forms, consisted in the use or omission of the word “ whereas.” 
In “case,” the recital of the facts must be preceded by a 
“ whereas ;” in “ trespass,” the use of that word was objec- 
tionable. (2 Chitty on Pleading, 649 n. b.) We need not 
multiply, as we easily could, follies of this sort ; the fact is, that 
the difference in the forms of actions, and in the judgments, 
were verbal and not substantial, and were such that enlightened 
judges ought long ago to have discountenanced them, instead of 
which they were made the reasons for refusing substantial 
rights, and thereby became the means of inflicting substantial 
wrongs. Now it is on account of these very forms that the Com- 
missioners are not prepared to propose, “ that causes of action, 
accruing to the plaintiff in different rights, should be joined.” 
The reason for their hesitation is most unsatisfactory, and be- 
comes almost ludicrous, when we come to consider another part of 
their report, where this official dread of possible “inconvenience” 
from dealing with different forms, has not entirely misled their 
otherwise sound judgments, but has left them free to recommend, 
that different causes of action, where the parties and the rights 
are the same, may be joined together in one suit, although the 
objection of a difference on the judgment, in each cause, wouid 
be as strong as in the instance of one man bringing one suit 
in different rights. The real difficulty in allowing the joinder 
of causes of action between the same parties in the same suit, 
when brought in different rights, is one which the Commissioners 
have just hinted at in another place, with relation to the joinder 
of different causes of action brought in the same right. It isa 
difficulty of a purely practical kind, but it is hardly, even in their 
opinion, insuperable. It is this. With three causes of action, 
founded on different rights, brought before a jury at the same 
time, there is a chance that the jurymen might be puzzled, as 
they might be now, if two different causes of action, brought 
in the same right, were together presented for their consi- 
deration. But as to the supposed difficulty with respect to the 
entry of judgment, and the application of the funds, there 
seems to be a necessity for something of that exaggerative power 
of vision which converts molehills into mounains, in order to dis- 
cover it. 

“We now arrive,” say the Commissioners, “at that part of 
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our duty which is by far the most difficult and anxious—the 
consideration of the subject of pLeapine.” The spirit of the 
currier who thought there was nothing like leather, must 
have inspired these distinguished pleaders with this observation. 
Nothing else can account for it. {is significance is, however, 
great—it portends that weakness, which afterwards discovers 
itself—that awe of forms and dread of reforms, that vacillation 
between the having a will to do good, and the carrying that will 
into effect, which afterwards mark this report. The Commis- 
sioners appear to feel, that in approaching pleading, they are 
approaching the most sacred part of the law. They make an idol 
of it, and seem inclined to fall down and worship it. But, like 
other idolators, they worship the most vulgar part of their divinity, 
that which had, indeed, been most mystically habited, but which 
was, more than anything else in the legal theology, a product of 
the lay or profane element. There may be a superstition in the law 
as in the church, and Bacon places among the causes of supersti- 
tions “‘ Excess of outward and pharasaical” observances, “ over- 
great reverence of traditions which cannot but load” the law. 
The rules which declare who may be permitted to bring or defend 
actions, what may be the subjects of actions, and what may be 
their results, are rules of law; the rules of special pleading are, 
in truth, nothing but rules of practice ; and though special plead- 
ing has, in the English system of jurisprudence, assumed such 
an extent and influence, its importance is altogether factitious. 
The civil law knew it not—the laws of all the States of Europe 
were ignorant of it—the French code refers not to it, and the 
United States of America, which did once possess it, have 
advisedly rejected it. The awe of the Commissioners is a start- 
ling but undeniable testimony of the force of habit. 

Who were the pleaders of ancient days? The suitors—and 
what was the pleading ?—the frank or the cunning statement of 
the thing asserted or denied. These pleaders and pleadings ex- 
isted long before monkish skill had framed forms of actions and 
forms of pleas. The most valuable rule of special pleading (for its 
unswerving demand that the parties shall come to issue, that is, 
to a direct affirmance and denial of a particular matter, is most 
valuable) was the product, not of any conference of learned 
monks, then seeking the mental excitement of the courts in 
preference to the unthinking dulness of the cloister, but of the 
business-like spirit of Englishmen, ever fond of coming to the 
point, in litigation as in battle. The perversion of this rule was 
the work of the misapplied learning of later times, which has 
received its most mischievous and ample development in the 
astuteness that affects to require an intelligible issue, yet refuses 
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the party the right fully to state his case, so as to afford the 
best means of raising one. We shall presently see an exemplifi- 
cation of this sort of refusal. 

That a system of pleading is necessary we think to be un- 
doubtedly clear. The mistakes committed by foreign and Scotch 
courts, in consequence of the absence of such a system, amply 
attest its importance and value. But while we are desirous 
to avoid their blunders, we need not perpetuate those which 
have been introduced among ourselves. Their jurisdiction is 
defective from not possessing and enforcing the valuable prin- 
ciple of pleading to which we have already referred; ours is bad 
for having perverted that principle, and for having allowed, if 
not enforced, the employment of logic for the purposes of 
chicanery. Since the introduction of the jury-trial in Scotland, 
the pursuer’s statement of his case, which is called the declara- 
tor, has become more clear and precise than before; but the 
defences for the defender, and the “ condescendence,” as it is 
termed, on both sides, are still very loose, and leave the exact 
point which each party means to contest in no inconsiderable 
doubt. The result of this is, that the evidence is in every way 
vague, that the parties wander into irrelevant statements, and 
that thus many topics are introduced which have nothing to do 
with the point in dispute, but might be readily admitted without 
having the effect of establishing the case of either party. A bad 
system of legal logic is thus introduced, the effects of which are 
felt throughout the whole of the proceedings. But this system, 
inferior as it is to our own, has become superior to that which 
exists in the French and Spanish courts. There, everything is 
stated to damage the general reputation of the opponent, and 
a question of a particular fact is tried with reference to a host 
of vituperative suspicions. All this is very bad; but in order to 
avoid one evil, it is not necessary to run into its opposite. As 
“there is a superstition in avoiding superstition,” so there may 
be a folly in seeking to avoid a folly, as if a man, in.order to 
avoid gluttony and drunkenness, should refuse either to eat or 
to drink what was absolutely necessary for his sustenance. Tem- 
perance is the golden rule in all things. We ought to continue 
a system which forces parties to state concisely and clearly the 
point in dispute between them, but we ought to abolish that 
system which, by a misapplication of legal inferences, refuses to 
allow a clear allegation of the facts on which they arise, and 
compels a man, against his will, to verify the poetic acknowledg- 
ment, that in endeavouring to be brief he has become obscure. 

The Commissioners have very properly recommended the 
abolition of the statutory general issue, a privilege conferred on 
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certain parties in violation of the first principles of justice. Let 
us explain to our readers what this recommendation refers to. 
If one should deem himself injured by the act of a person 
holding a particular office, as a magistrate, a constable, a re- 
venue officer, or the like, and should bring an action in respect 
of the injury, the defendant is enabled in virtue of the provisions 
of many statutes (some of which are local and personal acts), to 
put on the record a plea, simply saying “not guilty,” and under 
this plea he may give in evidence all kinds of special defences. 
If they are special defences of fact, the plaintiff goes into court 
unprepared to rebut them by evidence; if they are special de- 
fences of law, he is equally unprepared to rebut them by argu- 
ment. He does not know what answer may be started to his 
complaint, and he suffers the consequence of a surprise. Many 
of the same statutes which give this unfair and unjust advan- 
tage to certain privileged defendants, inflict on the plaintiff, 
should he be beaten, the penalty of double and even of treble 
costs. Here let us offer another explanation to our lay readers, 
for otherwise these statutes would seem to deserve an amount 
of censure really greater than what is due to them, and that 
which is due to them, is so considerable that we have no desire 
needlessly to increase it. Double costs do not mean literally 
double costs (for in these things the law sometimes applies a rule 
of construction to its own phraseology, which the best guesser 
of enigmas would never anticipate), but costs to half more than 
the usual amount, and treble costs, mean the addition of half 
of that half. Thus, suppose the ordinary costs to be £12, 
double costs would be one-half more, or £18; and treble costs 
would add the one-half of that added half, and be £21. The whole 
of these added costs constitute a penalty on failure, which the 
previous unfair enactments of the legislature have almost made 
inevitable. The Commissioners propose to remedy one part, at 
least, of this injustice, and to compel all these privileged persons 
to state, like other defendants, the defences on which they mean 
to rely. This recommendation ought to be enforced with all 
the weight of public opinion, for unless it is so enforced, it will 
never be adopted. Some years ago, Sir F. Pollock endeavoured 
to pass through Parliament a bill to abolish the statutory pleas 
of the general issue, but his efforts were unsuccessful, and the 
bill he did pass fell short of that which he had originally intro- 
duced. But having given the Commissioners full credit for 
making this most proper recommendation, we cannot abstain 
from asking why they have not gone further, and recommended 
the express prohibition of the general issue in all cases whatever. 

The general issue is a mere brief bare denial of liability ; it ex- 
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plains nothing; it leaves the plaintiff in the dark as to many 
of the matters which may be set up in answer to his case ; and 
it exposes him to defeat, from causes, which, had he previously 
known them, might have induced him to give up his claim, and 
have saved himself the trouble and expense of a trial. This has 
happened more frequently than persons unacquainted with prac- 
tice would imagine. It ought never to happen again, The Com- 
missioners should have declared so much in very positive terms. 
Nothing but an express prohibition of the general issue will 
ever successfully prevent the mischief. Certain of the judges are 
fond of it. 'The Commissioners certainly argue with the ability 
that might be expected from them (Report, p. 14), to show that 
the plaintiff and defendant ought severally to declare and to plead 
the real substantive matter in dispute between them. But this 
suggestion of their opinion is notenough. That it is not, is proved 
by reference to what has already occurred with relation to this 
general issue, as to which they say, that the previous Commis- 
sioners “recommended that all defences, except the mere denial 
of the facts alleged by the plaintiff, should be pleaded specially.” 
A statute appeared to adopt, and the new rules affected to en- 
force this recommendation. Has it been enforced? No; on the 
contrary, the general issue (for some time a new name was given 
it, as if its mischievousness depended on its title) has been very 
commonly retained in defences, and a new general issue, in the 
shape of a replication de injuria, has been introduced in favour 
of the plaintiff; while the wondrous astuteness of some of our 
judges has employed itself in limiting the cases where special 
defences should be pleaded; until it has become a matter, not 
merely of logical science, but of arithmetical calculation of 
judicial chances, whether facts intended to be relied on as a 
defence, should or should not be specially pleaded. Are we too 
severe in saying this? Let us take two recent cases by way of 
answer to any such supposition. They both come from the 
Court of Exchequer. 

“To an action of trover for goods, the defendant pleaded that the 
goods in question were deposited with the defendant as a security for 
a certain debt due from the defendant to the plaintiff, on the terms 
that the defendant should retain them till the debt should be repaid ; 
that the debt had not been repaid, and, therefore, that the defendant 
had refused to deliver them up a: he lawfully might. It was held, on 
special demurrer, that the plea was bad, as amounting to an argu- 
mentative denial of the plaintiff’s right of possession at the time of the 
alleged conversion.”—Dorrington v. Carter, 1 Ex. Rep., 566. 


_ This decision proceeded upon the ground that the plea set up a 
lien, which was inconsistent with the plaintiff’s lawful possession; 
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and the case proves the opinion of the Court, that the defendant 
ought to have pleaded that the plaintiff was “not possessed” of 
the goods in question. Considering the circumstances of the 
case just quoted, it is difficult to say what facts, impeaching the 
plaintiff’s title, might not be proved under this plea of “ not 
possessed,” which is one of the two general issues in the action 
of trover. This plea gives the plaintiff no notice of the real 
defence. The other case is as follows :—- 

“ Detinue of a bill of exchange drawn by the plaintiff. Plea that 
after the plaintiff drew the bill, he endorsed and delivered the same to 
Purkis, who, from that time and until the endorsement to the defen- 
dant, appeared to be the owner thereof, and entitled to negotiate the 
same. ‘That P. afterwards endorsed and delivered the bill to the 
defendant for good and valuable consideration ; that the defendant 
took the bill from P. without notice that he was not the true owner 
thereof, and therefore claimed to be entitled to retain the same. Held 
bad as an argumentative denial of the plaintiff’s property in the bill.” 
Austin v. Kolle, 1 Ex. Rep., 586. 


Here is another instance of the same sort. A bare denial of 
the plaintiff’s property in the bill, the sort of plea suggested by 
this decision, would not give the plaintiff the slightest notice of 
which of the many means of proof thus opened to the defendant, 
the latter meant to avail himself. Yet that bare denial is all 
that the court considered necessary. 

It is true that the Commissioners endeavour to suppress the 
absurdity, exhibited by these cases and by others of the same 
sort, which are very numerous, by recommending “that dupli- 
city” (which does not mean deception, but the setting up of two 
answers in one plea to one cause of action), “argumentativeness, 
or uncertainty, shall no longer be ground of objection to a 
pleading;” but they entirely deprive this recommendation of 
value by adding, “unless the effect of such duplicity, argumen- 
tativeness, or uncertainty shall be to embarrass the opposite 
party.” This qualification of the recommendation will destroy 
its whole effect ; there should be no such qualification. Their 
further recommendation that, in case the pleading “ shall be so 
framed as to embarrass or mislead the opposite party,” he shall 
be at liberty to apply to a judge to have such pleading amended, 
does not get rid of the objection. If the judge is to have power 
to set right such matters, let him do it at the trial, where, 
according to the Commissioners’ recommendations, he is to 
possess the most ample powers of amendment, so as to secure 
a result conformable to “the very right and justice of the 
case.” Until the trial the application could hardly be made, 
for if the pleading is so well drawn as to mislead the opposite 
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party, he would scarcely be able, as required by the Commis- 
sioners, to state in his summons for amendment “ the par- 
ticular ground of objection,” a requirement that, in such a case, 
somewhat reminds one of the direction left on his door by the 
Irishman :—“ If you cannot read this, take it to the porter’s and 
he will read it for you.” How the party to be misled by a 
pleading is to state at once in what way the pleading will mis- 
lead him, is a matter scarcely explainable, except by the writer of 
the direction we have just quoted. 

The greatest reform recommended by the Commissioners is 
the abolition of all peculiar forms of action. They cannot be 
too highly praised for the clear and decisive manner in which 
they have made this important recommendation. Henceforth 
no man will fail in a just suit, because his special pleader has 
adopted one form of stating his complaint instead of another. 
The substance will alone be looked to. He must allege some 
positive facts, and the defendant must admit them, and show 
that they are not sufficient to fix him with legal liability, or he 
must deny them. The really good principle of special pleading, 
that of coming to a direct issue (the meaning of which we have 
already explained) is to be preserved. Expense will thus be 
saved to the suitors, and trouble and loss of time and labour be 
saved to the court and jury. Such at least is the course re- 
commended by the Commissioners. But they have affixed to 
their report some forms of pleadings which appear to us calcu- 
lated to defeat this recommendation and to multiply those appli- 
cations to the judge at chambers which ought always to be 
avoided. The forms given do not sufficiently state the facts on 
which the action is founded. In labourmg to be brief, the 
Commissioners have here become obscure. Take the case of an 
action by the indorsee against the acceptor of a bill of exchange. 
The first statement of this (as of every other) action ought to be 
complete in itself. The plaintiff should allege that the defen- 
dant accepted a bill of exchange drawn on him by » dated 

, payable after date, and that the bill has been indorsed 
to him (the plaintiff), adding any thing special which appears 
on the face of the bill, and which ought to be added in order 
to identify the bill, or to show, if there was a special authority 
or a special condition, that such authority or condition, where 
necessary has been complied with. This statement being thus 
complete, the defendant ought to be bound to deny separately 
every allegation that he means to contest; or, admitting the 
allegations, or any of them, to show something else which has 
the effect of relieving him from responsibility. With a view to 
save public time and private expense, every allegation that he 
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does not distinctly deny should be taken as admitted, and the 
costs of proof of each issue thus raised should be fixed on the 
defeated party. Should this course be pursued, there will be 
no necessity for appeals to judges at chambers—which appeals 
are often, in pleading matters especially, productive of nothing 
but expense, difficulty, and vexation. 

We have not space to enter further into the details of this 
report, which, though marked in many places by what we should 
call an official terror of deranging settled forms, is on the whole, 
highly creditable to the Commissioners, and proves the real 
desire of the members of the bar to improve the administration 
of the law, and to sweep away the abuses which, in a course of 
centuries, and from causes in many instances entirely beyond 
the control of the profession, have introduced themselves into it. 
The spirit of the report is excellent ; but there is sometimes a 
tone of hesitation about the enforcement of the recommenda- 
tions, which is to be regretted, and which, instead of making 
the proposed improvements imperative regulations, allows of 
numerous applications to the Court or a judge, in respect of 
matters which ought not to be the subject of discretionary 
authority. This itself is highly objectionable—it multiplies 
applications to judges at chambers, all of which, except those 
which relate to moral conduct, good faith, and fair and open 
practice, ought to be abolished. The arguments in favour of 
reforms are clear, precise, and indisputable ; but the recommen. 
dations themselves are, in many cases, marked by doubtfulness 
or qualified by conditions, in such a way as to lead to the inference 
that the admirable arguments of the Commissioners have not had 
as much weight in their own minds as they certainly will have in 
those of other people. The Commissioners have given in favour 
of the reforms they propose the force of their intelligence, but 
not always that of their authority; and yet, good advisers speak- 
ing on a subject which they more fully than others understand, 
and as to which ali the world wil! give them credit for perfect 
uprightness of intention, are entitled to recommend, in a tone 
which shall leave those who ought to carry their recommendations 
into effect no alternative but that of adopting them, or of feeling 
that their non-adoption is a matter which requires, and cannot 
be excused by anything short of a strong justification. 

The only instance in which this doubtfulness of expression on 
the part of the Commissioners is warranted by circumstances, is 
one which relates to the most important alteration of all, namely, 
that of the fees of court paid by the individual suitor. As to 
this matter, their doubtfulness does not affect the principle of 
their recommendation, but merely applies to its expediency so far 
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as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s budget is concerned. After 
stating their opinion that all the officers of the court should be 
paid by salaries, they say, “ The question then arises from what 
source these salaries should be derived. Many persons, whose 
opinions are worthy of high consideration, think that the gene- 
ral funds of the country ought to bear all the expenses of the 
establishments of the courts, and in this opinion we concur.” 
And so do we. The first duty of a government which has the 
power, and insists on having the exclusive right, to administer 
justice between its subjects, is that of exercising this power and 
this right for the public good. It has been said that all our 
fleets and armies are maintained for the purpose of keeping the 
judge on the bench and the jurymen in the box, to settle in a 
peaceful and legal manner the contestations that arise in the 
business of life. Yet the expenses of fleets and armies are paid 
by the state, while the individual suitor has been required to pay 
the curial establishments. The contradiction in principle is 
obvious, but it becomes still more so when we remember that if 
an individual calls on the state for its protection, and for that 
protection the naval or military forces, or both together, are 
employed, though the state may be put to great expense 
thereby, the individual pays nothing extra, while if he asks the 
protection of the law to ensure him the enjoyment of a right 
or the vindication of a wrong, though all the requisite legal 
machinery is in existence, and his demand creates no fresh 
public expense, he is forthwith heavily >: rged in his indi- 
vidual capacity. There can be no excuse for this difference 
of treatment. For, if the pursuit of a pirate, or the exaction of 
satisfaction from a despotic government in favour of a robbed and 
injured merchant, is, as it always is, a matter of importance and 
advantage to other merchants, so the determination of a suit 
between two subjects is always of service to the rest. A great 
part of the value of property depends on the law with regard to 
it being well known and understood, and a private suitor, whose 
legal proceedings have assisted in making known the law, is a 
person who has rendered a public service. In many cases he is 
indeed a victim to the public good. To what is it owing that 
many schemes of a really beneficial nature are now suspended, 
except to the doubt that still hangs over the liabilities of pro- 
visional committee-men. The men who have had the courage to 
take the judgment of the House of Lords on cases which, directly 
affecting their own interests, also affect the interests of thousands 
of others, have saved many of those thousands from the vexation 
and cost of a lawsuit ; and when the case of Bright v. Hutton shall 
have been decided, and, by its decision, shall have completed the 
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settlement of those complicated questions that exist in it, much 
capital will be relieved from difficulties that now prevent its 
beneficial employment; for careful and cautious monied men are 
now holding back from incurring possible liabilities, the extent of 
which is not as yet fully ascertained, and none but the rash and 
reckless will engage in any speculations that are not inevitable to 
their position and occupations in life. We have taken these 
cases as instances of the principle that the suitor acts not entirely 
for himself, because they are cases almost universally known; 
but we could easily give a score of other illustrations of the same 
principle, and even the common case of debtor and creditor, in 
which no great point of law is involved, does good, as a practical 
proof to the dishonest and evasive debtor that he cannot, without 
injury to himself, refuse or improperly delay the payment of 
what is due. The suitor is now heavily taxed by the inevitable 
expenses of attorney, counsel, and witnesses, and he ought not, 
in addition, to be made to pay for the labours of the officers of 
the courts. They are the public servants, and should be paid by 
the public. If they had been so paid, much of the expensive- 
ness of the law, and many of its ‘now existing absurdities of 
procedure, would either never have been created, or would long 
ago have been abolished. The Parliament must have interfered to 
examine into process, for which it had to vote an annual sub- 
sidy. But while the individual suitor could be taxed, his cry 
for justice was little likely to be heard, and many of the offices 
now existing, and, consequently, much of the present process, 
were originally created for the mere purposes of patronage, and 
have been unassailed in Parliament because there was no public 
interest to assail them. Let us hope that a different state of 
things has now arrived, and that we shall now do all we can to 
atone for past error by present improvement. We do not now 
for the first time advocate this principle of paying the establish- 
ments of the courts of justice. The illustrious founder of this 
Review, whose labours for law reform are alone sufficient to 
entitle him to an immortality of fame, urged the same thing. 
He adopted and applied the principle which the Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau had stated at a still earlier period. When that 
distinguished man had retired to Fresnes, he worthily employed 
his leisure in drawing up a minute on law reform. He discussed 
an ordinance of 1667, intended for the improvement of the law, 
and attributed its small results to the heavy costs with which 
the suitor was burdened. As to these costs, he said, “‘ Apres 
tout, le premier devoir de la Royauté est de rendre ou de faire 
rendre justice a ses sujets. C’est une dette que le Roi paie quand 
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il les met en etat de la recevoir gratuitement, et il ne s’en 
acquitte qu’imparfaitement lorsqu’il leur vend, en quelque 
maniere, ce qu’il est obligé de leur donner.” A proposition so 
plainly recommended by common sense and justice, and sup- 
ported by such eminent authorities, has hitherto been delayed or 
defeated by ministerial negligence, and by personal interests. 
The time has now come for it to be triumphantly established. 








Art. VII.—1. Jmmortality or Annihilation? The Question of a 
Future State discussed and decided by the light of Reason. 
Treutell and Wiirtz. 1827. 


2. Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill, Esq. Baldwin and Co. 1829. 


3. The Theory of Reasoning. By S. Bailey, Longman and 
Co. 1851. 


4. The Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By F. W. 
Newman. Second Edition. J. Chapman. 


5. Manual of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Mind. 
By the Rev. James Carlile, D.D 


6. The Logic of Death. By G. Jacob Holyoake. J. Watson. 


7. Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development. By 
H. G. Atkinson and Harriet Martineau. J. Chapman. 


8. The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne. 
1753. 


PV HAT IS DEATH? 


We approach a subject to all of us, at some period of our 
lives, of absorbing interest. A subject familiar and yet strange: 
familiar, as the principal theme of the sermons and homilies 
which we have heard from our childhood; and yet so strange 
that there are seasons when the oldest of the most common- 
place illustrations of the brevity of life, the vanity of our wishes, 
and the folly of our cares, strike the mind with the force and 
vividness of new and unexpected truths. 

We often hear Existence compared to an engagement in 
which a soldier misses a comrade at every step, and is at last 
himself struck down by an unseen hand; but the force of the 
metaphor is not at first felt. Early bereavements are soon for- 
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gotten. In youth, immersed in the present, we heed but little 
of the future or the past. But as we advance towards and 
beyond middle age the aptness of the simile arrests our attention, 
and startles us by its solemn significance. We then ask the 
question, What is death? and we ask it at last with an earnest- 
ness not to be satisfied with the first answer given. 

To any one who, for thirty years, has taken an active part 
in the busy pursuits of life,—political, social, or commercial, what 
a long roll of mortality would be a list of deceased friends. 
Were he to include in that term all with whom he had had any 
personal acquaintance, such a memento mori would probably 
swell to the size of a thick volume, and its pages would read like 
a record belonging to a phantom world, rather than one con- 
nected with the actual and the present. Pondering over it he 
might well, for a time, confound the real with the ideal, and ask, 
“Tn what lies the distinction?” The forms of young and old 
cross our path and disappear. They “come like shadows so 
depart.” Perhaps to-day we hear of the death of some acquaint- 
ance whom we passed yesterday in the strect, and it seems to 
us as if a living man were no better than a ghost. We grasp 
the next hand offered to us with a doubt of its power of resisting 
our pressure. We look at the form before us and speculate 
upon the time when #¢, too, will vanish like the rest. We think 
of byegone days as of evenings spent in witnessing the shifting 
scenes of a theatre, and repeat with Shakespere— 


“ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


An obituary of friends of our own, now numbered with the 
dust, would include the name of one who in early life had 
attracted our regard by the sacrifices he had made for principle. 
A man with powerful intellect, set in a herculean frame that 
seemed as fitted to endure as the hills, but whose constitution 
became affected by injudicious medicine and change of diet for 
some trifling ailment ;—inducing loss of appetite and weakness, 
which terminated in water on the chest. His case was given 
up as hopeless; but to himself, a few days preceding his decease, 
he appeared fast recovering. A friend had just left him rejoic- 
ing in the prospect of his speedy convalescence, when in a 
moment, as he turned upon his pillow, the water flooded the 
heart, and he was gone. A nurse staying in the room, heard 
only a sharp exclamation ; looked round, and found him dead. 
The exclamation was, “ What is that?” It was death! Yes; 
death. But how often in the years that have since elapsed, 
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when we have heard death spoken of, have the same words 
recurred to our minds, “What is that 2” 


To find a suitable answer to this question is our present 
object. We propose to inquire into the philosophical grounds 
for a belief in human immortality ; and we address ourselves to 
those who would require the evidence for such a doctrine to be 
wholly independent of historical testimony or tradition ;—evi- 
dence to correspond, as nearly as may be possible, with the data 
upon which are founded what are called the exact and positive 
sciences. 


A future life? Whence comes the idea? It is sometimes 
objected that we derive it solely from instances like the above, 
of sudden decease, when it is difficult to realize the conception 
that a vigorous intellect, one moment in full possession of its 
powers should the next have become extinct. The conception 
in such circumstances is certainly a difficult one; and we may 
note the difficulty as reasonably suggestive of a doubt, whether 
the fact to be determined de the utter extinction assumed. We 
may note further, that were there no sudden deaths the diffi- 
culty would not be lessened. If we cannot say of a machine, 
that has stopped from the derangement of a pivot, that its 
motive powers are destroyed, neither can we assert their destruc- 
tion when the machine may have worn itself out. In both cases 
we continue to believe in the immortality, so to speak, of the 
expansive, electric, or other physical forces of which the machine, 
when in action, was a more or less perfect manifestation, why 
not then in the immortality of the motive powers, whatever their 
nature, of the machine, man. It is only to the unreflecting that 
the changes to which we are least accustomed appear more 
wonderful than those which are almost imperceptible. All 
changes are wonderful. What is it puts all things in motion? 
Why is not the whole universe at rest? And what is meant 
by that kind of change which some call the gradual resolution 
of mind and body into their primitive elements? Will the 
chemist tell us that he knows anything of the essence of any 
substance in his laboratory apart from its effects? And what 
are the primitive elements of thoughts ? 


We are discussing the origin and foundation of a wide spread 
and all but universal conviction. A tenet common to all reli- 
gions ; and which, if a superstition, is one which, unlike other 
superstitions, has not receded before the march of civilization, 
but rather advanced with it. A proposition which was upheld 
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as a thesis capable of logical demonstration by the first men of 
the most intellectual race of antiquity;—the most remarkable 
race that the world has produced ;*—and a doctrine which has 
since, although frequently assailed by philosophers, ever found 
philosophers among its supporters. 

Recently we have seen it attacked by certain of the advocates 
of Phreno-mesmerism; by whom the somewhat new position 
has been taken up, that a future life is not only impossible, 
but undesirable. ‘The desire of a future existence is described 
as “a factitious thing,’—the result of “a pampered habit of 
mind, founded upon the instinct of preservation.”+ Into this 
alleged impossibili’ 7 we have to inquire. The latter part of the 
assertion we may dismiss at once, as involving a confusion of 
language. A habit of mind, “founded upon an instinct,” is a 
natural condition of the mind, not a “ pampered” condition ; 
nor anything “ factitious.’ And what is the instinct of pre- 
servation? ‘The instinct of preservation is attachment to life: 
attachment to life is the desire of life: a desire of life is a desire 
of continued life: a desire of continued life is a desire of future 
life; as far as the future can be réndered a subject of our com- 
prehension. If we do not wish that our existence should cease 
to-day, neither do we wish that it should cease to-morrow ; nor 
on any distant morrow. 

The desire of continued life exists in all to whom life is plea- 
surable. When life ceases to be pleasurable, attachment to it 
ceases. When our sensations become morbid and painful, we 
desire that they should end ; and when intolerable, we are will- 
ing to give up our hold on life, as a means of ending them. 
Hence, suicides—those exceptions to a common rule which prove 
the fact—that to the vast majority of mankind, who shrink at 
the thought of self-destruction, life is pleasurable, and continued 
life, or immortality, therefore, an object of desire. 

Faith in a future life, is usually strongest with men of active 
benevolence and ardent aspirations after the good and perfect, 
and partly so, doubtless, because their enjoyment of life, using the 
term in its highest sense, is the greatest. That which we enjoy, 
we wish to continue to enjoy; and that which we wish for, we 
hope for; when the realization of our hope is seen to involve no 
absolute impossibility. The pleasures of sense or appetite, and 
those arising from wealth and position, are perceived to be tran- 





* Now presumed to be extinct. Mr. Finlay observes that the present 
Greeks are not of pure Hellenic extraction, Greece having been overrun by 
a Sclavonian immigration before the rise of the Byzantine empire, prior to 
which time the original population had been declining. 

+ ‘Letters on Man’s nature and development,’ pp. 164 and 185. 
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sitory in the nature of things; but moral and intellectual plea- 
sures appear to us inexhaustible, and a doubt, therefore, of their 
permanence can rarely interfere with hopefulness, unless the ne- 
cessary destruction of mind with body has been first assumed. 
What weight, as evidence, should be attached to this hope- 
fulness, as a not unfrequent, although not invariable, character- 
istic of moral excellence,—and as an impulse or instinct of 
human nature which would not arise without a cause—we shall 
have to consider in its proper place. Let us here confine 
ourselves to such verifications of the fact as may assist us to 
appreciate the value of any reasoning founded upon it. 


The death of Jean Paul Richter (a name familiar to all students 
of German literature), supplies a modern instance of the faith of 
a vigorous intellect in immortality, founded upon natural evi- 
dences ; and at the same time presents us with a closing scene of 
so much interest, that we may place it before the reader as a 
beautiful picture, calculated to relieve the more sombre images 
possibly brought before his mind by personal and painful asso- 
ciations connected with our subject. 


The last year of the life of Jean Paul Richter was occupied 
with a work on the immortality of the soul. It was to be called 
‘ Selina,’ and to be a continuation of the ‘Campaner Thal’ His 
sight failed him in the midst of his iabours, and five chapters 
only were written. As his end drew near, he became very 
anxious to complete the work, as a philosophical demonstration 
of the reality of a future life that would be a consolation to the 
friends he was about to leave behind; but the privilege was denied 
him. Some weeks before his death he became totally blind, 
and the darkness that fell upon him was at last so intense, that 
not a single ray, however feeble, penetrated the gloom. He lost 
even the power of distinguishing day from night. In this state 
he was yet able to solace himself with music and the society of his 
friends ; his malady not confining him to his bed. On the day 
of his decease, he had been spending some hours as usual in his 
study, when he observed that it was “time to go to rest ;” think- 
ing, perhaps, that evening had already arrived, although it was 
only noon. 


“ He was then wheeled into his sleeping apartment, and all was 
arranged as if for the night ; a small table near his bed, with a glass 
of water, and his two watches—a common one and a repeater. His 
wife now brought him a wreath of flowers that a lady had sent him; 
for every one wished to add some charm to his last days. As he 
touched them carefully—for he could neither see nor smell them— 
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he seemed to rejoice in the images of flowers in his mind, for he said 
to Caroline, ‘ My beautiful flowers—my lovely flowers.’ 

“ His friends sat around the bed, but as he imagined it was night 
they conversed no longer. He arranged his arz+s as if preparing 
for repose; which was to him to be the repose of death; and soon 
sank into a tranquil sleep. 

“ Deep silence pervaded the apartment. Caroline sat at the head 
of the bed, with her eyes immoveably fixed on the face of her beloved 
husband. Otto had returned, and the nephew sat with Plato’s ‘ Phado’ 
in his hand, open at the death of Socrates. At that moment a tall 
and beautiful form entered the chamber, and at the foot of the bed, 
with his hands raised to heaven, and deeply moved, repeated aloud 
the prayer of his Mosaic faith. It was Emanuel, next to Otto the 
most beloved of Richter’s friends. 

“ About six o’clock the physician entered. Richter yet appeared 
to sleep. His features became every moment holier, his brow more 
heavenly, but it was cold as marble to the touch; and although the 
tears of his wife fell upon his cheek, he remained immoveable. At 
length his respiration became less regular, but his features always 
calmer, more heavenly. A slight convulsion passed over his face ; 
the physician cried out, ‘that is death’—and all was quiet. The 
spirit had fled. 

“ All sank praying upon their knees. The moment that raised 
them above the earth with the departing spirit, admitted of no tears.” 


The death of Richter may be envied for its tranquillity. Thus 
hopefully and peacefully, closing the eyes at last in slumber, all 
would wish to die. But to Rachter’s expectancy of a future life it 
may, perhaps, be objected by some, that although an original 
thinker of remarkable powers, he was yet a man in whom the 
imaginative or poetical faculties predominated over the logical. 
Let us, then, pass to the death of one, to whom allusion is 
made in the above, and in whom the logical faculties were 
pre-eminent. 

The death of Socrates is the sublimest example on record of 
the triumph of a philosophic faith over the ordinary weaknesses 
of humanity. The faith of a dialectitian who, although accused 
and condemned as a corrupter of youth by sceptical doctrines 
(and that he was an unbeliever in the superstitious fables 
of the day he did not affect to deny), was yet a man of the 
strongest religious convictions: one who combated the doc- 
trine of chance and necessity, asserted the existence of a divine 
intelligence, and maintained the indestructibility of the human 
mind. 

The sincerity of those convictions do not admit of doubt. 
Their influence was the source of a moral courage rarely since 
equalled, and never surpassed ;—the courage, not of recklessness 
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or indifference, but of a deliberate and calm judgment. Socrates 
might have avoided death by an apologetical defence; but he 
declined to say a word that might have compromised, in the 
slightest degree, his character or sentiments. His address to 
his judges, from which it will be appropriate to make an extract, 
breathed the eloquence of a noble pride, and was not less ad- 
mirable for the clearness of its logic. 


“ No man knows what death is, yet men fear it as if they knew 
well that it was the greatest of all evils; which is just a case of that 
worst of all ignorance, the conceit of knowing what you do not 
really know. For my part, this is the exact point on which I differ 
from most other men ;—if there be any one thing in which I am wiser 
than they. As I know nothing about Hades, so I do not pretend to 
any knowledge; but I do know well that disobedience to a person 
better than myself, either God or man, is both an evil and a shame; 
nor will I ever embrace evil certain, in order to escape evil which 
may, for aught I know, be a good. Perhaps you may feel indignant 
at the resolute tone of my defence; you may have expected that I 
should do as most others do in less dangerous trials than mine ; that 
I should weep, beg and entreat for my life, and bring forward my 
children and relatives to do the same. I have relatives, like other 
men, and three children; but not one of them shall appear before 
you for any such purpose. Not from any insolent disposition on my 
part, nor any wish to put a slight upon you, but because I hold such 
conduct to be degrading to the reputation which I enjoy; for I have 
a reputation for superiority among you, deserved or undeserved as it 
may be. It is a disgrace to Athens When her esteemed men lower 
themselves, as they do but too often, by such mean and cowardly 
supplications ; and you, Dikasts, instead of being prompted thereby to 
spare them, ought rather to condemn them the more for so dishonouring 
the city. Apart from any reputation of mine, too, I should be a 
guilty man if I sought to bias you by supplications. My duty is to 
instruct and persuade you, if I can; but you have sworn to follow. 
your convictions in judging according to the laws, not to make the 
laws bend to your partiality; and it is your duty so to do. Far be 
it from me to habituate you to perjury ; far be it from you to contract 
any such habit. Do not, therefore, 1equire of me proceedings dis- 
honourable in reference to myself, as well as criminal and impious in 
regard to you; especially at a moment when I am myself rebutting 
an accusation of impiety advanced by Miletus.”* 

Socrates after his condemnation was offered the means of 
escape, but refused to avail himself of them, as an infringe- 
ment of that rule of obedience to law which, with a just man, 
he considered, should be the rule of life. His death was 
therefore a voluntary martyrdom: the first martyrdom for 





* Grote, vol. viii. p. 654. 
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opinion known to history; and about which there is this further 
peculiar interest, that, although in strict terms a religious mar- 
tyrdom, it was a martyrdom for a religious faith which had no 
support from miracles, and was founded wholly upon reason. 
This statement, however, has to be qualified by the remark, that 
the actions of Socrates were sometimes avowedly influenced by 
the promptings of what seemed to him “ a voice divine ;” but 
by which he probably meant nothing more than modern theolo- 
gians mean by the “ inward monitor” of conscience, and mo- 
dern metaphysicians by the laws of intuitive suggestion. 

The ‘ Phzdo’ of Plato (so called from the name assumed by 
the narrator) describes the death of Socrates, and relates at 
length the particulars of a conversation preceding it, held by 
Socrates with his friends, continued up to the moment of his 
drinking the hemlock. 

Although, as he had stated on his trial, he knew nothing 
about Hades, and confessed that, if sometimes indulging 
in speculations concerning it, his opinions upon the precise 
nature of a future life could be speculative only, he was not 
the less firmly persuaded of the fact itself, and maintained that 
our existence after death was a proposition susceptible of the 
clearest logical proof. And that the proof was at least satisfac- 
tory to his own mind he gave the most emphatic assurances. 
When asked how he would be buried, he made the playful but 
significant reply: “As you please,—if only you can catch me, 
and I do not escape from you.” 


“ And at the same time smiling gently, and looking round on us, 
he said, ‘I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that I, who am now 
conversing with you, am the Socrates who takes part in the discourse; 
but he thinks of me as of that which he will shortly behold dead, and 
asks how I am to be buried! What has been argued at some length— 
that when I have drank the poison I shall no longer remain with you, 
but depart to some happy state of the blessed—I seem to have urged 
in vain; though I meant thereby to console both you and myself. Be 
then my sureties to Crito, but in a different sense to that in which 
he became bound for me to the judges,—for he undertook that I should 
appear; but do you engage for me that I shall now, not appear, and 
that when I die I shall depart; that Crito may more easily bear it, 
and that he may not be afflicted for me, as if I suffered some dreadful 
thing when he sees my body burnt or buried; nor say at my funeral, 
it is Socrates that is laid out, or carried out, or interred. For be 
well assured, most excellent Crito, that to speak with inexactness is 
not only a fault in reference to the thing spoken of, but a misfortune 
in its effects upon the speaker. Say only that you bury my body, 
and be of good heart. Bury it in whatever manner may be pleasing 
to you, or most in conformity with the laws.’ ” 
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Socrates, after the above observations, withdrew to bathe, and 
subsequently spent the interval of the day that remained with 
his family. ‘Towards sunset he returned into the room where 
he had left his friends, and where they were soon joined by the 
officer of the Eleven, who came to announce the time for the fatal 
ceremonial, and exhibited great emotion that he should have 
such a duty to perform in the case of one whom he had found 
the most noble, meek, and excellent of men. Socrates thanks 
him for his sympathy, and desires that the hemlock may be sent 
for. Crito remonstrates against any unnecessary haste in 
bringing it, and argues that the sun is still on the mountains; 
that others have not been required to drink the poison till a 
late hour in the evening, and after they had supped. Socrates 
replies, that he should feel ridiculous to himself if he were to 
attach any value to such a brief postponement of the inevitable ; 
and will not hear of delay. The cup is brought. Socrates takes 
it in his hand without trembling or changing colour, and 
inquires whether the potion be sufficient to admit of some of it 
being poured out as a libation. Answered in the negative, he 
briefly prays that his departure may be happy, and calmly drinks 
the contents. Phzdo continues :— 

“« Thus far most of us, but with difficulty, restrained ourselves from 
weeping; but when we saw him drinking, and after he had finished 
the draught, we could refrain no longer, and, in spite of myself, the 
tears came in full torrent, so that covering my face, I wept for myself, 
not for him, but for my own bad fortune in being deprived of such a 
friend. Crito had before risen from his seat to conceal his tears; 
and Apollodorus, who, from the first, had wept without ceasing, at 
last broke out into such an agony of grief, crying and lamenting, that 
he pierced the heart of every one present, excepting Socrates himself, 
who said, ‘ What are you doing my admirable friends? This was the 
very reason for which I sent away the women, from whom some folly 
of the kind was to be expected ; and because it is said, that we should 
endeavour to die amid good omens. Be quiet, then, and bear up.’ 

“ When we heard this we were ashamed of our weakness, and con- 
trolled our feelings. Socrates then walked about till he felt his legs 
growing heavy, when he laid down on his back as he had been directed. 
The man who had administered the poison then came, after a short 
interval, and examined his feet and legs. Pressing his foot hard, he 
asked him if he felt it. Socrates said that he did not. The man then 
pressed his legs and thighs, each time higher and higher, and so showed 
us that he was gradually growing cold and stiff. Socrates then felt 
them himself, and observed that when the poison reached his heart 
he should pass away. When the parts around the lower belly had 
become almost cold, Socrates, removing the clothing, (for he had been 
covered up,) said—and these were his last words—‘ Crito, we owe a 
cock to Asculapius; pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it.’ Crito 
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answered, ‘ It shall be done; but consider whether you have anything 
else to say.’ To this question Socrates gave no reply. Soon after 
there was a convulsive movement, and his eyes became fixed. The 
man perceiving it, re-covered the body, and Crito closed his mouth 
and eyes.” 

The offering to Aisculapius has been considered by many an 
evidence of those lingering superstitions from which the strongest 
minds are not always free, in presence of death; but the inference 
is erroneous. The injunction did not originate in either fear or 
credulity. The mind of Socrates was apparently occupied at 
the last moment with reflecting, whether there was any moral, 
legal, or customary obligation binding upon him as a man or a 
citizen, which he had neglected to discharge; and this occurred 
to him as one. Not that he believed in Asculapius as a god, but 
that he believed in the maxim that it was not for any citizen to 
set himself up above the law, and that laws were to be obeyed, 
even when unjust or founded on mistaken principles, as the only 
bond by which society could be held together. 


To the arguments of such a man‘for immortality we naturally 
turn with interest. They reach us through a Platonic medium, 
perhaps somewhat diluted, and divested of their original clear- 
ness and force ; but a brief analysis of them willbe acc eptable to 
the reader. 


The several propositions discussed in the ‘ Phzedo’ are not taken 
up methodically, but examined in the order in which they arise 
out of the incidents of the day, and other topics of discussion. 

A pleasurable feeling in the leg, from which a chain had been 
removed, the pressure of which had been painful, leads Socrates 
to remark upon the tendencies of all things to their opposites ;— 
of pain to pleasure, pleasure to pain; heat to cold, cold to heat ; 
motion to rest, and rest to motion; sleep to wakefulness, and 
wakefulness to sleep; life to death, and death to life, &e. The 
tendency of death to life he exemplifies by the ever-recurring 
phenomena of birth; and the tendency of death to life he shows 
to be equal to that of life to death, for otherwise death would 
long ago have overtaken all things, and all things would have 
remained dead. But in the observed course of nature, destruc- 
tion is constantly followed by re-production. Nothing remains 
permanently in the same state; and death itself, like all other 
states of being, is but a state of transition. 

The kind of immortality imagined by Socrates was that of a 
metempsychosis, with an onward progression, the circle of changes 
ever widening—a theory of which the origin is commonly attri- 
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buted to Pythagoras, but which is probably of much earlier date,* 
and which we may observe, is not without some analogy to the 
Christian doctrine of immortality; for Paul’s idea of a future 
life was clearly not the common one of a resurrection of the 
same body, but of a transmigration of the soul from one body 
to another; from “a corruptible body” to “an incorruptible 
body ;” from an “earthly body” to a “celestial body ;” and 
this effected, if we may adopt a literal interpretation of the text, 
by some kind of natural process similar to that of the vegetation 
of seed, “for that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die.” + 

The doctrine of a metempsychosis was a legitimate deduction 
from the premises assumed in the earliest philosophy of which 
we have any traces in history,—that out of nothing, nothing 
could proceed, or be made ; and that the essence of all things is 
eternal. The world, as now constituted, it was concluded, had 
had a beginning, because it is a mass of compounded substances, 
the forms of which are continually changing ;—that is, continu- 
ally beginning and ending; but the elements of which all sub- 





* « Herodotus affirms this tenet to have been first taught by the Egyptians, 
and from them communicated to the Greeks, although some of his country- 
men assumed it as their own invention. It was, as he understood it, to this 

urpose;—that the human soul, for the sake either of punishment or purgation 
rom corporeal attachments, was ordained to roll through all the varieties of 
animal bodies, whether those of the earth, or of the water, or of the air; and 
having completed its course of such vicissitudes, in the space of three thou- 
sand years, it then returned to animate a human bodily form. But this 
doctrine, or what was similar to it, was by no means peculiar to the Egyp- 
tians. It obtained among the Celte of Gaul, whose Druids taught that the 
human soul did not perish, but passed from one body to another; and held 
also this general principle, that all things which were in existence, although 
changeable in their corporeal forms, retained still their distinct natures or 
essences. The immortality of the soul was the boasted principle of the 
Scythian Gets, who got their particular denomination from it; and, together 
with that of the transmigration, was generally spread amongst the eastern na- 
tions, as the common doctrine of their philosophers.” —Anderson’s ‘Philosophy 
of Ancient Greece,’ p. 18 

+ “ The belief in immortality is one thing, the special form thereof—the 
definite notion of the future life—another and quite different. The popular 
doctrine in our churches I think is this : That this body which we lay in the 
dust shall one day be raised again, the living soul joined on anew, and both 
together live the eternal life. But where is the soul all this time, between 
our death-day and our day of rising? Some say it sleeps unconscious, dead 
all this time ; others that ’tis in heaven now, or else in hell; others in a strange 
and transient home—imperfect in its joy or woe, waiting the final day and more 
complete account. It seems to me this notion is absurd and impossible ;— 
absurd in its doctrine relative to the present condition of departed souls ; 
impossible in what it teaches of the resurrection of this body. If my soul is 
to claim the body again, which shall it be, the body I was born into, or that 
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stances are composed it was supposed had always existed,* and 
would continue to exist ; for, said Anaxagoras, “ all things which 
once have been, can no more be reduced to nothing, than come 
from nothing.”+ There had been a primeval chaos, and a co-ex- 
istent infinite mind, by which the elements of chaos had been 
brought into their present order. This duality of matter and 
spirit,—the corporeal and the incorporeal, which was the doctrine 
held by Thales, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Plato, and a majority 
of the ancient Greek philosophers, was questioned by Leucippus 
and Democritus; the authors of the atomic theory. These 
philosophers referred everything to self-cxistent atoms,—atoms 
possessing different and independent properties, and some of 
them more or less endowed with the properties of mind. But 
upon the atomic theory, or any other material hypothesis, the 
doctrine of a metempsychosis could be as well maintained as 
upon that of the double self-existence of matter and spirit. 

If all things be material, and matter be indestructible, death 
can be nothing more than a change in the position of certain 
elements, of which the mind being one, it must continue to 
exist with the rest, taking to itself new forms. The notion of 
some modern materialists, that life is one of the more subtle 





I died out of? If I live to the common age of men, changing my body, as I 
must, and dying daily, then I have worn some eight or ten bodies. So at the 
last, which body shall claim my soul, for the tenhad her? The soul herself may 
claim them all. But to make the matter still more intricate, there is in the 
earth but a certain portion of matter out of which human bodies can be made. 
Considering all the millions of men now living, the myriads of millions that 
have been before, it is plain, I think, that all the mattcr suitable for human 
bodies has been lived over many times. So, if the world were to end to-day, 
instead of each old man having ten bodies from which to choose the one that 
fits him best, there would be ten men, all clamouring for each body! Shall I 
then have a handful of my former dust, and that alone? That is not the 
resurrection of my former body. This whole doctrine of the resurrection of 
the flesh seems to me impossible and absurd. I know men refer this, as many 
other things no better, to Jesus. I find no evidence that he taught the resur- 
rection of the body; rather evidence that he did not.””—A Sermon on Immortal 
Life, by Theodore Parker. 

* The primeval elements were considered to be earth, air, fire and water ; 
but by some philosophers, from consideration of the unity of nature, these 
were reduced to one. Some held fire to be the primeval element. Others 
air. Thales, who defined God to be the immoveable first mover, supposed 
water to have been the primeval element ;—the beginning of things moved. 
Homer describes earth and water as the original constituents of nature. On 
the whole it would appear that the popular cosmogony of ancient Greece 
corresponded very nearly with that of ancient Syria; so far at least as it related 
to the first act of creation. 

‘¢ And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’’—Gen. i. 2. 

+ Anderson’s ‘ Philosophy of Ancient Greece,’ p. 41. 
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kinds of electricity, which at death ceases to be evolved, but of 
which new manifestations may always be expected; and the com- 
parison, to which we have alluded, of the mind to the invisible 
motive power of a machine, belong to the same idea. In the 
time of Socrates the term electricity had not been thought of, 
but it would have satisfied him as well as any other. If told 
that life was electricity, he would have said, “So be it. Call life 
or the soul by any name you please. Electricity is eternal. The 
soul is electricity. The soul is, then, immortal.” 

The philosophy of positive science, however, will not admit of 
mere names as a basis for speculation. We perceive on reflection 
that, apart from certain effects, we know no more of electricity 
than we do of life, and have here two questions to ask :—First, 
what evidence there is that the mind possesses any substantive 
essence of its own apart from life or consciousness, so that it can 
correctly be said to exist at all, or de, in any state, when life or 
eonsciousness ceases? and second, what assurance we have of an 
identity between life present and life past, or, if the term be pre- 
ferred, of the “electricity” of to-day and that of yesterday? For 
if we have none; if we are obliged to admit the possibility of the 
consciousness or electricity of to-day being of present origin, 
whether creative or spontaneous, the argument fails altogether ; 
the object of our inquiry, not concerning new life but old life, if 
we may be permitted so to speak—life that is and life that was ; 
about which we want to know whether i¢ (the same identical 
life) is ever revived or rekindled. 

The former of these questions would probably have been met 
with the doubt, “ Js conscicusness ever known to cease?” We 
gather from a subsequent part of the dialogue that Socrates 
would not have admitted that the soul can become unconscious. 
He would at ‘east have called our attention to the fact that he 
had not said that the soul could become unconscious. We should 
have been told that what he had said was, that life is produced 
out of death, meaning that life follows upon death; not that life 
ceases to live, or exists in any other state than that of life. If 
asked whether the body may not be conscious and unconscious, 
he would have replied, “No, the body is never conscious. 
Consciousness is the soul. A body without consciousness is a 
body from which the soul has withdrawn.” 

It is important that at no step of our inquiry should we take 
any proposition for granted, however much we may have been 
accustomed to regard it as proved or self-evident ; and we are 
therefore called upon to admit that we certainly have not, 
and cannot have, any direct evidence that the mind ever 
exists in a-state of unconsciousness; nor even that conscious- 
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ness can be temporarily interrupted; although, without reficc- 
tion, we should most of us at once assert the contrary. In sleep 
we dream; and that we ever sleep without dreaming cannot be 
proved, since we may have dreamt and forgotten our dreams; as 
we often do the details of things we dreamt of; retaining only 
a vague general impression of a dream. In like manner may we 
not forget thoughts or sensations which have possibly passed 
through our minds during the continuance of a fit or trance? 
We can derive no knowledge of unconsciousness from experience, 
for all our experience is based upon consciousness. If conscious- 
ness ever ceases experience must cease with it.* In the absence 
of dreams, or when we forget our dreams, we know of no interval. 
We take our notion of an interval from the testimony of others : 
and that testimony amounts only to this, that while we were 
sleeping, certain ideas passed through the minds of others which 
did not pass through our own. But this does not involve 
cessation, and might have happened while we were wide awake. 
Ideas flow slowly as well as rapidly, and the trains of ideas which 
occupy one mind are continually different from those of another. 
What a multitude of sensations, and thoughts growing out of 
them, may have crowded upon the mind of a railway traveller 
while our attention has been fixed upon the one thought which 
forms the subject of the preceding sentence ! 

If the theory of immortality admits of no dogmatism, still 
less does that of annihilation. We are here as spectators of a 
scene of entrances and exits—a scene in which, as far as it 
regards the exits, we, the living, have never been actors. Can 
we affirm that we know more of death from our own personal 
observation than that sounds once heard have been succeeded 
by silence ; motions once perceived have been followed hy a state 
of rest ; forms once seen have vanished away? And were vocal 
expression, form and gesture, essential to the consciousness of 
the friend whom we now say is dead? Was not that conscious- 
ness always invisible ? 


Socrates endeavours to prove the identity of past life with 
the present by a reference to certain ideas, which he assumes to 
be primary conceptions, not derived from objects of sense, and 
which primary conceptions, he concludes, (a further assumption ») 
must be a reminiscence of ideas obtained in a former state. 

Here we detect a double fallacy ; for, first, if we go back to a 
former state for our primary conceptions it may of course be 





* In the ‘ Letters on Man’s nature and development,’ Mr. Atkinson says 
(page 188):—** With regard to the future, we experience consciousness at rest 
in sleep—annihilation for a period.” The error is obvious. “ Experience of 
unconsciousness,”’ is a contradiction in terms. 
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asked how we came by those primary conceptions then. Were 
they in that former state, still a reminiscence of ideas obtained 
in a state yet prior; and was there ever a state in which they 
first arose, or began to be formed? If it be conceded that there 
must have been a time when they originated, why should not 
the time of their originating be the present; say by the direct 
inspiration of a higher power, or in some other way ? 

But, second, it has been shown, by modern metaphysicians, 
that the ideas referred to are not of primary but of secondary 
origin, and that they consist wholly of perceptions of the attri- 
butes or relations of things :—attributes or relations inseparable 
from the objects perceived. The ideas which Socrates assumes 
to be primary conceptions, are those of abstract equality, jus- 
tice, goodness, beauty, &c., with a knowledge of which, as of a 
standard of comparison, he supposes we are born into the world. 
The answer is that there is no such standard of comparison. 
Our comparison is always of object with object, sensations with 
sensations, trains of thought with other trains of thought. In 
considering them, we perceive them to be similar or dissimilar, 
or that they give rise in us, we know not how or why, to feelings 
of pleasure or pain, and emotions of love and fear, admiration 
and dislike. These perceptions, feelings and emotions, and the 
objects which call them forth, we classify by means of abstract 
terms ; terms which we call abstract, because employed when we 
would withdraw our attention from details to general conclu- 
sions ; but which are abstract in no further sense, inasmuch as 
they involve all the details lost sight of for the moment, and 
apply to every part equally with the whole. A child, when it 
has perceived an object, does not, as Socrates contends, measure 
it in his mind by some primitive standard of equality. Until it 
has perceived more than one object it has no knéwledge of either 
equality or difference. With the perception of a second object, 
and not before, comes a perception of its resemblance to, or dis- 
similarity from the first. Abstract equality no more exists as a 
primary conception than an abstract city. We speak of cities 
in the abstract without referring particularly to London or Edin- 
burgh, but the term includes every city we have seen or heard of. 

In the course of the argument, we perceive that the proposi- 
tion maintained has been confounded with another totally 
different, but verbally similar ;—the pre-existent origin of our 
ideas as primary conceptions in the mind of Ged. Socrates 
arrives at the conclusion that the world would not have been 
made beautiful if there had not first somewhere existed a pri- 
mary conception of beauty. Every Theist would allow this—so far 
at least as to admit that beautiful objects must have been pre- 
ceded by a conception of the objects themselves in the Divine 
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mind, and of the emotions which they should call forth in 
human minds; but the pre-existent origin of ideas in the mind 
of God is a proposition which lends no support whatever to the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the human soul. 

Of such pre-existence, the most that can be said is, that there 
are some presumptions in its favour, and no positive evidence 
against it. In its favour there is the fact that mind exists, and 
the perplexity of the conclusion felt before the time of Socrates, 
that if the mind have not always existed something must have 
arisen out of nothing; a perplexity which we do not get rid of by 
any number of repetitions of the word creation. And next we 
know that our memory of the past is no infallible proof that we 
did not exist at a period of which we have no recollection. We 
often lose altogether, or for many years, the memory of scenes 
in which we once took a part. The season of our infancy pre- 
sents to us almost a perfect blank; and of the foetus state, of 
half fish, half reptile, in which, as physiologists tell us, we once 
existed in the womb, we have not retained the slightest remem- 
brance. Sometimes the memory suddenly returns, of incidents 
which have not crossed our minds for a life-time. Old men, 
who forget the events of the last weck, or the last hour, find 
themselves able to recal anecdotes of their childhood. May 
not a time come when the mind shall recal the events of many 
life-times, and when their aggregate experience shall form a 
foundation for that higher state of knowledge and all-com- 
prehending sympathy which we picture to ourselves as heaven, 
and for which a few brief years on carth seem hardly a sufficient 
preparation ? 

The question returns—is the soul an entity? And if an entify, 
one that can exist apart from the body? Cebes objects that 
whether distinct from the body or not, it has not been shown 
that the soul does not perish with the body ; and infers that, im- 
mediately after death, “ it is dispersed, and vanishes like breath 
or smoke, and is no longer anywhere.” Socrates laughs at this 
notion of the soul being dispersed, as implying the puerile 
apprehension that it would be especially unsafe to die in windy 
weather ; since a vapourous soul would of course be more blown 
about, and sooner dispersed in a storm thaninacalm. He 
then inquires what is meant by dispersion, and whether it be 
not the separation of the parts of a compounded substance. 
Cebes replies in the affirmative. Socrates then, by a series of 
questions, compels Cebes to admit that although visible sub- 
stances are compounded, it is not known of the soul, which is 
invisible, that é¢ is also compounded, and that in fact we cannot 
conceive of life or thought as of a thing divisible into parts, or 
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speak of it as resolvable into the halves and quarters of a 
geometrical figure. The soul then being indivisible is indestruct- 
ible; and the indestructible is immortal. 

This argument is specious, and it commands our attention as 
having been a thousand times quoted as decisive, by polemical 
writers. But it is begging the whole question to assume that 
there is no other kind of destruction than the separation of 
parts. How do we know that? Do we in fact not know the 
contrary, as in the case of many of our sensations and emo- 
tions which we perceive to be of limited duration? The emo- 
tion of grief for example. Is it not invisible and uncompounded ; 
and yet may it not be effaced or suddenly put an end to, that 
is to say, be destroyed, by some other emotion? And if so, 
may not that life or consciousness which is the recipient of 
grief and joy itself cease, or be put an end to in like manner ; 
although experience, as we have seen, does not afford personal 
verification of the fact? 

Simmias, another of the friends of Socrates, discovers this 
defect in the reasoning of Socrates, and instances harmony as a 
something invisible, incorporeal, and even akin to the divine, the 
existence of which is yet dependent upon bodily substance ; 
namely, upon the lyre, and ceases when the lyre is broken. 

The illustration of the lyre is a good one, confined to’ the fact 
it was to illustrate,—that things indivisible are not necessarily 
eternal; and it is passed over in the “ Phzdo” without any attempt 
at refutation ; but Simmias converts this presently into the very 
different proposition that harmony and the soul are one, and 
that the mind is only a fusion of the several qualities of the body. 

Socrates replies, that harmony is a series of effects produced 
by the vibration of chords ;—effects always following upon the 
vibrations, and never preceding them, or governing them ; while 
the soul, although acted upon by the body, acts upon the body 
in return; resembling, therefore, less the sounds of a lyre, than 
a lyre itself, self-moved, or a person playing upon the lyre, 
and directing the harmony to which it gives utterance. We find 
the soul, says Socrates, often resisting the impulses of the body, 
controlling its appetites, hindering it from eating when hungry, 
drinking when dry, subjecting it to pain, privation, and wearisome 
labour, and always treating it as something different to itself ; 
so that Homer describes Ulysses addressing it as a slave or 
vassal, striking his breast and exclaiming—“ Bear up, my heart, 
ere this thou hast borne far worse.” 

Socrates goes on to point out a further confusion of ideas to 
which the doctrine of the soul being a harmony would lead, in 
the difference between virtue and vice. If we are to call the 
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mind of a virtuous man a harmony, he asks whether the mind of 
a vicious man should not be called a discord, in which case we 
abandon the use of the word harmony as a generic term appli- 
cable to all souls. Socrates does not, however, trace the fallacy 
to its root, which it may be worth while for us to do here, as we 
find the same sophism repeated in the ‘Letters on Man’s nature 
and development. Mr. Atkinson says :— 

“It is a pretty simile, and a very ancient one,—that which likens a 
man to 2 musical instrument, and the mind to music.” 


Pretty similies in philosophy are dangerous, and always a bad 
substitute for precision. Music consists of sounds. Sounds are 
things perceived. Objects perceived are different from that which 
perceives them ; an obvious distinction which Simmias and Mr. 
Atkinson overlook, and a distinction which cannot be set aside. 
Were there no difference between objects perceived and that 
which perceives them, it would be just as correct to compare 
the mind to a church-tower, which the eye sees, as to the music 
of the sounds issuing from the belfry, to which the ear listens. 


To meet the former part of the objection of Simmias, that the 
soul may not be immortal although indivisible, because things 
indivisible may be of limited duration, Socrates reminds him of 
his previous admission of the pre-existence of abstract ideas. 
Simmias is silenced, but still doubts ; and Cebes observes that 
the pre-existence of the soul does not involve the eternity of its 
future existence, inasmuch as the soul may be of superior dura- 
bility to the body, and even capable of wearing out an infinite 
number of bodies, just as the body itself wears out many suits 
of clothes; but that, like the body, the soul may be liable to 
decay at last; and, for ought that we know to the contrary, the 
final state of its existence may be the present. 

Socrates, to remove these doubts, endeavours to show that 
abstract ideas have not only been pre-existent, but must, from 
their nature, be imperishable; and this he thinks may be 
established by a consideration of the fact that contraries can 
never become like. 

Things contrary to each other may produce each other ; that 
is, may precede and follow each other, but @ contrary can never 
be rendered contrary to itself. Thus, heat may follow cold, cold 
may follow heat, but cold and heat cannot be rendered one 
and the same. The properties of odd and even numbers in 
arithmetic,—those common to the figures 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 
those of 2, 4, 8, 10, 12, cannot be rendered like properties. 
The abstract odd, cannot become the abstract even. Whence, 
says Socrates, it follows that life cannot become death. 
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This argument is also a specious one ; although, at first sight 
it seems to tell both ways. If life cannot become death, 
neither can death become life. Socrates, however, as we have 
already seen, would have answered somewhat to the following 
effect :—“ Admitted; death is always death. A dead body must 
always remain a dead body ; but the body itself has never been 
otherwise than dead. Bodily substance is an inert mass which 
neither lives nor dies, nor revives. When we speak of a living 
body, we do not mean that the body is life, but that life is in the 
body, or is in some way connected with it. The change which 
we call death cannot alter the nature of things ; it alters only 
their relations. An active principle withdraws. The inert 
particles which it held together separate ; but the active remains 
active; the inert remains inert; life is still life; and the 
soul, which is life, is therefore immortal! ” 

But a fallacy lurks in the word contrary. ‘“ Contraries cannot 
become like.” True. But what are contraries? Where they 
exist at all it is evident they exist only as things perceived, or as 
ideas derived from things perceived ;—objects of sense perceived 
to be similar or dissimilar, or ideas growing out of objects of 
sense, of their according or antagonistic relations. The proposi- 
tion, therefore, that “‘contraries cannot become like,” simply 
means that one thing cannot be another ; an axiom which must 
be received as indisputable, because to deny it would be a contra- 
diction in terms. To say that heat is cold, would be to deny 
the existence of heat. To say that an orange is an apple, would 
be to deny the existence of the orange. Now, of life, or the soul, 
it may be said, that it is that which perceives; or if we prefer 
another phrase, we may call life a something felt. But of death 
we cannot assert that it is either an object of sense, or that which 
perceives objects of sense. Nor can we affirm that it is a thing 
felt. No man feels death. We feel only the anguish of a parting 
pang. As we showed but now, there can be no consciousness 
of unconsciousness. Death is merely the name of a negation. 
We may use the term therefore, without involving ourselves in 
any contradiction or ambiguity. We-mean by it, not that the 
something we call life, has become something else, but simply 
that it has ceased. Just as our sensations cease ;—many of them 
never to be renewed. 

Sensations cease ? Are we quite sure of this? Are not sensations 
complex phenomena? Is there not in all our sensations, some- 
thing which does not cease or end, but lives in each of them, 
and runs through all? Do not modern metaphysicians tell us 
that sensations are only different states of one uniform something 
variously affected from without? In which case should we not 
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rather say, to speak with philosophical exactness, not that sensa- 
tions cease, but that the mind is at different times differently 
affected ? 

Be it so; and be it further admitted that we cannot realize 
an idea of annihilation,—death being a negation ; we can yet, it 
is clear, realize the idea of a state sufficiently approximate to it 
for the purposes of our inquiry. We know nothing of death; 
but we know something of that torpor of the faculties which 
often precedes death ;—that state of second childhood when all 
our perceptions become blunted, and the impressions derived 
from without so feeble that we cannot recal them the next mo- 
ment; or if we recal them, recal them only in such a false order 
that our deductions from them also become false ;—the state of 
mind characteristic of imbecility, idiotcy, and insanity. 

The mere fact, then, if fact it be, that sensations never wholly 
cease—that consciousness is, to some extent, always conscious, 
and that life always lives, is not one with which, alone, we can rest 
satisfied. The mind may be necessarily immortal; but what if 
its immortality should be that of the Struldbrugs of Swift, in 
his voyage to Laputa? An immortality of imbecility is no more 
an object of desire than an immortality of pain as a punishment 
for our sins. Both would be shunned. The hope of immortality, 
therefore, is a hope of something more than continuous life. It is 
a hope of life with trains of pleasurable ideas ;—that is, trains of 
pleasurable sensations, emotions, thoughts, and recollections, 
corresponding to those of the present life; corresponding so far 
at least as they are of a moral and intellectual nature. Whether 
or not we call these trains the varying affections of a something 
which is itself unvarying, is of little consequence. The fact which 
concerns us is that, as trains, they are subject, here, to inter- 
ruption. Often disagreeably so. Death is, unquestionably, a 
further interruption of them; and we ask of philosophy an 
assurance of their renewal. An assurance not of mere life, 
which might be the life of an oyster, but a life of mental activity 
and enjoyment. 

We ask also for an assurance of continued personality. We 
have already observed that it is beside the purpose to prove that 
life has pre-existed, unless the identity of that life with the 
present can also be established; and that the pre-existence of 
ideas does not affect the question at issue, unless it can be shown 
that they were our ideas. The same remark applies to the future. 
Of life in the future, there can be no doubt; but what of our 
personality as connected with it? 

Divines tell us that to God all things are eternally present ; 
and there would seem no rashness in admitting that in some such 
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sense all ideas are imperishable. We speak commonly of Truth 
as eternal, exactly as Socrates used to speak ; and those of us 
who have taken an active part in the advocacy of principles 
have, usually, faith, with Carlyle, in the axiom that no work is 
ever lost, and believe in the progress of sound principles when 
our share in the work of promoting them shall have ended. 
Those who say that the phenomena of the mind are to be attri- 
buted to the laws of nature, yet tell us that Law is eternal. 
That something must be eternal connected with mind, whatever 
they may mean by the word Law, seems apparent even to them. 
Certain, at least, it is that ideas return. Whatever may become 
of them when one generation disappears from the earth, there 
we find them again, pervading the minds of another generation, 
after centuries have elapsed. And very wonderful is the mode 
of their regencration or new birth. Before me is a material 
fabricated out of linen rags, upon the surface of which are 
certain marks made by printer’s ink. I fix my attention 
upon these marks, and there rises a vision of a scene of which 
the actual occurrence is dated back two thousand three hundred 
years !—an old man in prison, his friends weeping around, a 
messenger bringing the hemlock, the death of Socrates, and 
behold! “ though dead he yet speaketh.” I converse with him 
as with a person living, through the medium of an interpreter. 
The interpreter is the book. I keep my eyes upon the page, 
and the thoughts with which he consoled his friends live again, 
and become mine. 

Mine? Yes; the question mainly turns upon the meaning 
of a personal pronoun. Of what consequence is it to Socrates 
that his ideas should have become immortal, or live in the minds 
of others from generation to generation? Are they immortal 
to him? Where, now, is the Socrates of whom we speak? And 
to what was it or is it that we give the name? 


This question again arises on considering another argument 
for the immortality of the soul which we find in the works of 
Plato; and one which would otherwise have some weight. It 
occurs not in the ‘Phzedo,’ but in the ‘Pheedrus;’ and for the sake 
of clearness and brevity we will condense it into a syllogism:— 


The origin of all things is uncreate. 
The origin of motion is life. 
Life is therefore uncreate. 


The origin of all things is uncreate, because otherwise it would 
not be an origin—using the term according to its strict meaning, 
and not in the secondary sense in which it is sometimes employed. 
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The origin of whatever exists in the nature of an effect, must be 
the cause which precedes it. Of things created, a Creator can 
be the only origin. The origin of motion is life, because life 
communicates motion without being itself moved. When our 
bodies move, the impulse that moves them originates in the living 
principle with us, and is not derived from the motion of any 
body or bodies without. When the arm is lifted at the insti- 
gation of the will, the arm changes its position in space, but the 
will itself, or that which wills, does not stir. That something 
within, which pulls the muscles of the arm, is itself neither pulled 
nor impelled. When a ball is struck by a bat, the ball only 
moves because the bat has first moved towards it ; but we cannot 
conceive of a living principle that it can be struck as a ball is 
struck, nor wielded as a bat is wielded.* Motion, then, originates 
with life. Life is a first cause of motion. As a first cause of 
motion, it is uncaused ; and the living principle in man is, there- 
fore, to be regarded, not as a created thing, but rather as an 
emanation from the Deity—a finite or partial manifestation of 
the infinite—of that one Lire which pervades all nature, and 
upon which the motion of all things around us, and of the 
heavenly bodies above us, are eternally dependent. 


The argument exhibits great profundity of thought, but it 
fails as 2 demonstration. Of course, it cannot be denied, that 
the origin of all things is uncreate; for this is but saying that 
an origin is an origin; but the second proposition—that the 
origin of motion is life,—meaning life as manifested within us, 
has to be established, and the proof is not made out. Life and 
motion are related as cause and effect, so far at least as regards 
our own volitions and actions; and there are reasonable grounds 
for thinking that the first life was both the first cause, and the 
first mover; but the consideration that life cannot be moved in 
a physical sense, is quite insufficient to identify the life within us 
with things of uncreated origin, since that which does not itself 
move may yet be the medium of a ¢ransmitted motion. A ball 
may be so struck as to communicate considerable velocity to 
another, and remain itself at rest, or so nearly at rest as to have 
no apparent motion ; and the electric spark that shatters a rock 
may be conducted through a motionless wire. True it is that life 
is not a hard substance like a ball, nor is it a wire; but in our 
ignorance of the nature of things invisible, intangible, and impon- 





* The illustrations here given are nct in the text, which is somewhat obscure, 
and we use them merely to convey its meaning to the best of our apprehension 
of it. 
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derable, it is not for us to restrict the limits of their secondary 
agency. In the case of our own volitions we know that one will 
acts upon another, as when a child obeys the bidding of its 
parent ; and motions can hardly be said to be self-originated, 
where the impulse upon which they were immediately depen- 
dent was, to that extent, not original, but derived. 

In what way life communicates motion we are not called 
upon to show, nor need we stop to inquire; for it is now well 
understood that we can learn nothing more in any case of the 
connexion of causes and effects than the order of their occur- 
rence. A spark falls on gunpowder and explodes it; upon 
snow, and is extinguished. If the order were reversed; if the 
snow exploded, and the gunpowder extinguished the spark, the 
facts would not be one jot more wonderful and inexplicable than 
they now are. Nor is the subject of creative origin one with 
which it is necessary we should interfere. The attempt to find 
a solution of the problem of man’s future destiny does not re- 
quire that we should embark in the investigation of an endless 
chain of causation, with a view to the preliminary discovery of 
which cause was the First Cause.* The history of past causation, 
however far we might carry it back, would teach us nothing 
more than the order of the sequences of nature, and if we can 
read enough of it to discover the existence of a superior Intelli- 
gence, by which all events in which we are interested are con- 
trolled, we may stop there ; for what, if anything was beyond— 
how a first Intelligence came to exist, or whether it had always 
existed, it would not concern us to know. 

We will not, therefore, trouble ourselves further with the 
theory of origin, and we will avoid all speculation upon the mode 
in which motion is communicated by life. Adhering to the rules 
of positive science, we will confine our attention to the fact—a 
most important one, the deep significance of which had evidently 
been caught by the master minds of antiquity—that, in the 








* Mr. Atkinson denies “that Nature, which exhibits forms and ends as 
determined and necessary consequences of what is, is designed, or could have 
been designed ; since we must after all go back to a fundamental cause which 
is not designed, but the cause of the designer.” —‘ Man’s nature and develop- 
ment,’ page 228. This reasoning, which is also adopted by the Editor of 
* The Reasoner,’ is very much like that of a man who should refuse to admit 
the existence of Queen Victoria until it had been explained whether her 
ancestors were of Teutonic or Celtic origin. Wherever there is design the 
designer must be as “determined and necessary ”’ a part of “ what is,” as any 
object in nature. But although design implies a designer, it does not follow 
that every designer must have been designed. Man, the human designer, we 
believe to have been designed, because the traces of design are visible in his 
frame ; but that the designer of that frame was designed there is no evidence. 
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sequences of nature, within the limits, at least, of human expe- 
rience, life is anterior to motion. 


We must pause here to show that, upon the truth of this pro- 
position, is built the entire fabric of our belief in life around us 
and life above us. 


We have before been led to remark that experience gives us 
no other foundation for the ideas we form of death than 
a cessation of motion, with silence, and a vanishing away. The 
antithesis is equally certam. We have no evidence of the 
existence of any other living being im the world than ourselves 
than certain motions and sounds which we connect with the 
presence of a visible object. Of a living principle within us 
the evidence is consciousness. We feel that we live; but we 
do not feel that another person lives. Nor do we see that 
he lives. That is, we do not see the living person. We see 
a bodily form, but the form may be that of a body from 
which life has departed. We are dubious that it lives until we 
see it move. The evidence of life in others is not direct, but 
wholly inferential, and our inferences are drawn from signs and 
sounds. Indeed, from signs alone; for sounds form but a se- 
condary evidence of life. When a voice is not familiar to us 
we identify the speaker, not by the sound of his words, but by 
his gestures. At a public meeting we are often puzzled to know 
which of the persons on the platform is addressing the assem- 
bly. We distinguish him at last by observing the arms of one of 
them swayed in a particular manner, and, if we are near enough, 
his mouth opening and shutting. 


We would take with us, in the further consideration of this 
fact, those whose philosophy is content with the surface of 
things, and who profess to believe in nothing for which they 
have not the evidence of their senses. We ask them to tell us, 
and in all sober earnestness, by what process it is they learn the 
existence of their friends and neighbours ? 

In reference to our present object, the inquiry is one of great 
moment. If there be no proof of the soul’s natural indestruc- 
tibility, the probabilities of a future life must rest upon one of 
two things. 1. A fortuitous concurrence of unconscious agen- 
cies, bringing about a revival of existence; or, 2nd., a designed 
adaptation of means best adapted to that end. A fortuitous 
concurrence of unconscious agencies might, it will be assumed 
by some, produce many results more or less similar to those 
which now fall beneath our observation ; but the chance of any- 
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thing approaching to our ideas of life being so restored—that is, 
of life with memories of the past (our only test of identity)— 
must be felt to be so infinitely remote, as to amount practically, 
were there no other, to a determination of the question in the 
negative. If, however, design exists in nature, the question 
changes its aspect; for in that design, it is obvious, our destiny 
must be involved. But how can we ascertain the fact ? What 
is the evidence for it we should accept? Let us begin by 
considering what the evidence is that we accept of design in 
any case. We would inquire into the existence of a being intel- 
lectually endowed, What is it that reveals to us the intellectual 
endowments of our fellow men? 

Paley’s instance of a watch, as an evidence of design, has been 
met by the objection that we know the watchmaker. But, in 
the sense implied, the statement is incorrect. We have, it is 
true, some knowledge of a watchmaker ; but no direct knowledge 
of one. If we attend to the strict signification of the word, it 
will be obvious that, as a direct object of perception, we have 
never seen a watchmaker, and that no one has ever seen a watch- 
maker. No man has seen—for no one can see—the mind that 
designs a watch, or that directs the adjustment of its parts when 
it is put together. Paley did not do full justice to his own 
argument, or he would have carried it much further than the 
case put in the ‘ Natural Theology ;’ and he has left it imperfect 
in not tracing to their origin the laws of the mind upon which 
our belief in design is dependent. His argument, as it stands, 
is also open to some cavil, from the injudicious choice of the 
word “ contrivance ;” aterm which cannot be correctly applied 
to the works of an omniscient being. ‘“Contrivance” implies a 
study of difficulties ;—a finding out of means; and is inappro- 
priate, therefore, to a case where no difficulties are felt, and 
where the means are known.* A watch shows design ; but every 
watchmaker is not a contriver. The first watchmaker was a 
contriver, but not the second. We say of a prisoner in a jail, 
that he contrives his escape ; but the governor of the prison, who 
is perfectly acquainted with all the doors and passages, and has 
command of the keys, has not, himself, to “ contrive” the means 
of leaving it. 

We will take up the illustration of the watch at the point 
where Paley drops it; and the better to fix the attention of the 





* The word “contrivance,” is, we presume, the foundation—and we can 
discover no other—for the ridicule sought to be thrown by the authors of ‘Let- 
ters on Man’s nature and development,’ upon “ the ingenuity of the Mechanic- 
God Paley was recommending to the admiration of his readers.””—p. 217. The 
mechanic contrives: the Author of Nature simply designs and executes. 
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reader to the propositions discussed and the explanations given, 
we will borrow for awhile from Plato, to whom we have been 
refer ring, the interrogative method of the Academus. Let us 
imagi@ a dialogue upon the art of watchmaking, with a Socrates 
for tl _aestioner. 


“You have just returned from a workshop. What have you 
seen ?” 

“1 have seen a watch made.” 

“You can then describe to me the art of making a watch; and 
perhaps will do so.” 

“T shall be happy to answer your questions on the subject.” 

“ Will you begin, then, by describing to me generally in what 
the art consists? Define the word ‘made.’ You say that you 
have seen a watch ‘made,’ and I would first understand the pre- 
cise meaning you wish to convey by that term.” 

“T mean that I have witnessed various interesting manufac- 
turing processes, of which the result was—a watch.” 

“Were the manufacturing processes, of which you speak, 
directed by any one?” 7 

“Yes; there was a watchmaker.” 

“ Allow me to ask—and do not suppose that I would trifle 
with you, or that I put the question im a jocular vein—was the 
watchmaker alive or dead?” 

“ Alive, doubtless.” 

“ How know you that he was alive ?” 

“First of all, I shook him by the hand, and his hand was 
warm. Had he been dead, his hand would have been cold.” 

“ Ts everything warm alive? A hot cinder, for example?” 

“No; and I admit that the warmth of his hand would not 
have been alone sufficient to prove his vitality, for, although alive 
his hand might have been cold from the effects of inclement 
weather. But this was not all. I heard his voice, speaking.” 

“ Had you ever heard his voice before ?” 

“No. Not, at least, to my knowledge. This was my first 
introduction to the watchmaker.” 

“Were there any other persons present at the interview besides 
your two selves ?” 

“Yes. In the workshop there were several assistants.” 

“In what way, then, did you discover, when you heard the 
voice, that it was the voice of the watchmaker, and not the voice 
of one of the assistants ?” 

“T looked, and saw that it was the watchmaker addressing 
me.” 

“You looked and saw, what? The voice?” 
Vou. LVI.—No. I. 
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“No. The watchmaker.” 

“Yes. You saw the watchmaker, and you saw, also, his 
assistants. But, I ask again, what made you think it was not 
one of the assistants, but the watchmaker, speaking ?” 

“The watchmaker rose up, bent his body forward. His eyes 
glanced towards me, and I saw his lips part.” 

“You judged that he was speaking to you by the motions of 
his eyes and lips, and other parts of his body?” 

“ Exactly so.’ 

“ And these motions further indicated to you that he was 
alive ?” 

“Yes. If the watchmaker had been motionless, I should not 
have discovered that he was the speaker; and if he had con- 
tinued motionless, so far from concluding that he was speaking, 
I should have thought that he had fainted away, or had sud- 
denly died.” 

“ Tf you had been stone deaf when the watchmaker addressed 
you, so that you could not have heard his voice, should you still 
have inferred that he was living, from seeing the same motions ?” 

“ T think I should.” 

“Tt was, then, by the observation of these motions alone, in 
a primary sense, and not by the sense of either touch or hearing, 
that you inferred the watchmaker to be a living being?” 

“Tt would appear so.” 

“Endeavour to recal to your mind whether, while you were 
in the workshop, you had any other means of judging that the 
watchmaker was a living being than those you have named.” 

“‘ My belief was confirmed by the various operations in which 
he was engaged.” 

“What were those operations ?” 

“ Filing, cutting, turning, polishing, adjusting parts, fixing 
screws, and many others.” 

“Will you describe in detail the nature of one of these opera- 
tions? Take, for instance, that of filing.” 

“Tn filing, an instrument with rough, but sharp edges, is 
rubbed backwards and forwards upon a hard substance requiring 
to be reduced in thickness, minute particles of which are sepa- 
rated by the file, and fall to the ground in dust.” 

“In this rubbing and separating of minute particles, which 
you call filing, was anything more visible to you than different 
kinds of motion, given to certain objects?” 

“No. And, on reflection, I perceive that in all operations 
what is visible to me can be only the objects present ;—as the 
operator, his tools and materials ;—and these in motion. But 
the proof of life is not confined to visibility. If I had been 
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born blind I could surely have discovered the existence of 
another person in the same room with me. That is, if my other 
Senses remained perfect.” 

“Perhaps so; but consider, by what sense, without sight, would 
you discover the presence of a living agent. Not by that of 
taste? Not by that of smell?” 

“No! but by both touch and hearing. For, although, as I 
admitted just now, the warmth of a hand is not alone a sufficient 
proof of vitality, yet if I held the hand a little time I should feel 
it move, which it would not do if it were the hand of a dead 
person. I should feel, perhaps, my pressure returned, and the 
pulse beat. So with hearing ; although at first, among strangers, 
I should be puzzled to identify the person speaking by his voice, 
I should find him out at last by listening to the different into- 
nations of the voice, as it approached nearer or receded from me, 
or by listening to the footsteps of the person speaking in coming 
or going.” 

“ Pray, do not the sensations of which you speak,—those of the 
pressure of a hand and the beat of a pulse, and the audible sen- 
sations of approaching and receding, coming and going, all alike 
belong to our ideas of motion ?” 

“They do so.” 

“ All the reasons, then, you have as yet assigned for believing 
in external life are of the same class. Reflect again whether you 
have any others; reasons not derived from observations of 
motion.” 

“T confess that I can think of none. But hold! Here is a 
letter which I received yesterday from a friend ; it is evidence of 
the existence of that friend, and yet the letter itself is both 
motionless and silent.” 

“The letter is evidence that the hand had moved that wrote 
it. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is. I am still referring you back again to motion.” 

“ Look at that insect crawling on the ground near you. Shall 
I tread upon it?” 

“ God forbid ! 


“*T would not number in my list of friends 
The man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 


“ And 
ics the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corp’ral sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.’” 
“‘ What ! is the insect alive ?” 
* Do you not see it move ?” 
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“ Motion again! Shall we conclude, then, that all motion is 
indicative of life ?” 

“No. That, at least, would be going too far. A steam-engine 
moves, but it does not live.” 

“ But the stoker lives who set it in motion, by supplying the 
coals for the furnace and the water for the boiler. And observe, 
I did not ask whether everything that moves lives, nor whether 
motion is life. We are to distinguish, are we not, between life 
and an object moved ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“When, for example, I strike the ground with this stick, you 
do not say that the stick lives because it is moved, nor that the 
motion of the stick is life?” 

“No. The motion of the stick only teaches me that you live; 
you who move the stick.” 

“Do we further distinguish between the hand that grasps the 
stick and the life in the hand ?” 

“Yes; the life is not the hand, because the hand, if cut off, 
would be without life. Life is something only connected with 
the hand. How, I know not.” 

‘Neither, then, is life the body to which the hand belongs ?” 

“ Not the visible body; but it may, for aught I know, be some 
subtle, invisible fluid, pervading the body.” 

“ We will not speculate upon its nature, but confine ourselves 
‘to the fact of its existence. The motion of a visible object is a 
sign to you, is it not, of a living impulse having preceded or been 
antecedent td the motion? Immediately antecedent in the case 
of the hand ; more remotely antecedent in the case of the steam- 
engine ?” 

“ Yes, in those cases, and many others. But I do not regard 
the rule as an invariable one. Would you say that the motion 
of the wind, or the motion of the clouds, is a sign of life ?” 

“ There are some who think so. For example— 


' the poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 


Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.’ 

And this is the very problem I wish you to solve. If the Indian 
be wrong, tell me why? You have just explained that your 
belief in external life, from the life of the msect to that of the 
human being, is derived from observations of motion. Why do 
you stop at human beings; and not go on to infer from obser- 
vations of nature, every part of which is in motion, the existence 
of beings, or of a being of a higher order? What is the distinc- 
tion you draw between one clase of motions and another ?” 

“ The question requires some thought, and I think, perhaps, I 
ought to qualify my admission, that motion is a sign of life. It 
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is not every kind of motion that would satisfy me of the existence 
of life; that is of life in the sense of consciousness. A dead 
body may be made to move by galvanism, but I should not say 
that life had returned to it, because of the motions so induced.” 

“ Think again. If you did not know the body to be dead, 
and were to see it move, without any knowledge of the galvan- 
ism applied, would not your first impression be, that there was 
really life in the body ?” 

* It would.” 

“ But on seeing it relapse into rigidity, you would conclude 
that you had been mistaken; not about the connection of the 
motions with life, but in your identification of the life with which 
they had originated ; the living originator of the motions having 
been the person who had employed the galvanic apparatus ?” 

“ T see the case fails to support my objection. It would 
seem to be an instinct of the mind to connect motion with life. 
A child evidently thinks that a toy, made to move by being 
pulled with a string, has life in it; and the child is not far wrong. 
There is life in the person pulling the string. Still I think the 
belief in external life, can hardly “be derived altogether from 
mere motion. The motion may be, and undoubtedly is, sug- 
gestive of life; but does it amount to more than a suspicion on 
the subject ?” 

“ Let us return to our watchmaking. When you were study- 
ing the process of making a watch, had you only a suspicion of 
the watchmaker’s existence ; or were you confident of it ?” 

“ As confident as of my own.” 

“ Yet your confidence was wholly founded upon observations 
of motion ?” 

“Tt seems so. But this is the point on which I still doubt. 
I certainly believed, the moment the watchmaker rose up and 
bowed towards me, that he was alive ; but the motions of rising 
and bowing, might have been the acts of an automaton, dressed 
to resemble a watchmaker. My belief, as I remarked before, 
was subsequently confirmed by witnessing the operations in which 
the watchmaker was engaged ; but there must have been some- 
thing in those operations more than mere motion, to account 
for the permanence and strength of my impression.” 

“Something perhaps in the character of the motions, as dif- 
ferent from other motions. Will you endeavour to analyse their 
nature ?” 

“They were motions which had an independent origin. That 
is, they appeared to me as originating with the person moving, 
and not with any other person. The sshinedins rose up of 
himself, and was not assisted up. Next the motions were con- 
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tinuous. They were not suddenly interrupted as the motions of 
an automaton would have been, by the spring running down. 
Perhaps they had other characteristics, but 1 am at a loss to 
point them out.” 

“Did they resemble your own?” 

“Thank you for the hint. They had such a resemblance, and 
that resemblance was doubtless the immediate cause of my 
belief. I observe in myself a dependence of certain motions 
upon the will; as when I stretch out a leg or lift an arm; motions 
which are not involuntary motions.” 

“ Let us not use the word involuntary, lest it mislead us. It 
involves the question at issue, namely, whether there are any 
motions not dependent upon life and will; that is, dependent 
upon the will of some other power when independent of our own. 
We will keep to our facts.” 

“The facts then were that the motions in which the watch- 
maker was concerned resembled those in which, when I act 
myself, I am conscious of a voluntary impulse as the immediate 
antecedent. I thence inferred that those motions of the watch- 
maker had been preceded by a similar voluntary impulse; and 
thence, again, that he was a living being; a being conscious of 
what he was doing, and acting with a purpose.” 


“T believe we cannot get nearer the exact order of the con- 
clusions at which you arrived. And now tell me, since the 
watchmaker was acting with a purpose, did you ascertain what 
the purpose was ?” 

* Yes, it was to make a watch.” 

“ How know you of that purpose 

“TI might have asked the watchmaker, but it was unnecessary. 
I could see it was his intention to make a watch from the be- 
ginning.” 

“You could see it was his intention. Explain this. Could 
you see into his mind? Did you examine the internal workings 
of his brain? Were his thoughts about making a watch visible 
to you ?” 

“ Certainly not. I did not see his intention; but I was able 
to infer his intention from what I did see.” 

“ What you did see you have told me consisted of the opera- 
tions of filing, cutting, turning, polishing, adjusting parts, and 
fixing screws. Was this all you saw; or have you forgotten 
something ?” 

“ TI can recollect nothing more.” 

“ And you looked on in silence?” 

“Yes. If I had thought it necessary to ask the watchmaker 


?”? 
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his object, he would of course have told me; and my knowledge 
of it would have been direct. But I was content with the evi- 
dence before me, although you will perhaps tell me it was all in- 
ferential.” 

‘Pray, do you believe in everything you are told ?” 

cs No.” 

‘* Suppose the watchmaker had been making not a watch, but 
a small and complicated machine of some other kind ; but that 
seeing your ignorance as a stranger to mechanical arts he had 
amused himself by telling you that he was making a watch, 
when, in fact, he was making a musical snuff-box ?” 

“If my ignorance had been as great as you assume, I should 
of course have been deceived. And I see that I was wrong in 
saying that if the watchmaker had told me his object my know- 
ledge of it would have been direct. I should still have had to 
look about for evidence of his truthfulness. But if he had jested 
with me, as you mention, I think I should quickly have detected 
the hoax.” 

“ From what ?” 

“From looking attentively at the tools and materials lying 
about, and observing what was done with them. I should then 
have discovered that the parts of a musical snuff-box had no 
relation to those of a watch, and that all the processes I was 
witnessing tended not to the making of a musical snuff-box but 
to quite a different end.” 

“You have now, then, probably indicated the very means 
which did enable you to discover the object of the watchmaker, 
without having been told his object. Am I not right?” 

“Yes, Strange that I should have overlooked them! I saw 
in the workshop a number of wheels, springs, and casings, similar 
to those which I had seen in a watch. I observed the watch- 
-maker employed in putting them together, and I thence inferred 
his intention.” 

“ You saw that the tools and materials he was employing, and 
his mode of using them, were all adapted to a given end; and 
you thence inferred that the end to which they were so adapted 
was the particular object contemplated ?” 

“T did so; just as I now infer your particular object in these 
questions from their apparent tendency. You would have me 
confess that the adaptation of means to an end is always to be 
received as proof of design; and design of a designer;—whether 
the evidence refers to man or deity.” 

“Not so fast. I would have no such confession. As yet we 
have only discovered that the adaptation of means to an end is 
one element of proof in certain cases; but there may be others 
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in which such adaptation may be quite inconclusive. Suppose 
a wall built, which is no sooner erected than it falls to the 
ground; and, in falling, crushes a passenger to death. Would 
you say that the falling of the wall was a proof of design? Or 
that the death of the passenger was the particular object of the 
builder ?” 

“The idea is preposterous.” 

“ But why so? The causes which would have led to the 
catastrophe would have been perfectly fitted to produce it—the 
means adapted to the end—as the weight of the materials, the 
rottenness of the mortar, the instability of the foundation.” 

“ True; but such an end would not have approved itself to 
my mind, as the possible object of an intelligent being. I should 
have considered that the end was not agood one; that no satis- 
faction could be derived from killing an unknown passenger ; 
and that when we seek to kill an enemy, we find some less round- 
about method of accomplishing his destruction, than that of 
building a wall to tumble down upon him at a critical moment.” 

* It is not then the adaptation of means to an end, or concur- 
rence of causes in the production of some common effect, that 
alone proves design ?”’* 

“No. There must be a special adaptation, or suitability in 
the means, and the end must be one of utility. The end must 
be one which I, as an intelligent being, might have proposed. 
The means must have been of the kind, which I, as an intelligent 
being, might have selected.”’ 

“ And the evidence of design may be irresistible, even when 
we are quite unable to discover the particular end designed ?” 

“ Unquestionably. If for example, I had been at a loss, as 
you supposed just now, to divine whether the watchmaker had 
in view a musical snuff box, or a watch, I should yet have been 
satisfied, for the reasons I have before stated, that he was working 
with an object.” 





* The authors of ‘ Letters on Man’s nature and development,’ in replying 
to Mr. F. W. Newman, reason on the assumption, that the evidence of design 
in nature, rests solely on “ the fitness of things,” and taking advantage of the 
self-evident proposition, that every cause must be fitted to its effect, assert— 

“ That the lungs are fitted for breathing, and the eye for sceing, is no more 
evidence of design, than that the seal is fitted to the impression, or that two halves 
make a whole.” (Page 228.) 

Mr. Newman, however, had expressly said, that although fitnesses are the clue 
by which we track out design, “‘ they undoubtedly do not always, and much 
less in every detail indicate design.” (‘ The Soul,’ page 31.) A seal and its 
impression, are proofs of design; but the fitness of the seal to the impression, 
is but one link in the chain of evidence. The utility of the impression, and the 
construction of the seal itself, showing intelligent workmanship, supply the 
chief considerations which determine our conclusions on the subject. 
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“ Let us now imagine the watch complete, and, taking leave 
of our watchmaker, place ourselves in the situation of a person 
who had never seen a watch before;—say in that of an American 
Indian, unacquainted with the arts of Europeans, and finding a 
watch in one of the prairies of the far West. Would he infer 
from it design ?” 

“Not, perhaps, at first; but he would soon do so if he con- 
sidered the watch attentively. An Indian hunter is extremely 
quick in discovering the most minute indications of life. When 
ollowing a trail, he notices every twig that has been broken; 
every stone that has been stirred.” 

“On finding a watch, he would of course at once perceive that 
it was not a stone. What would be his first inference ?” 

“You remember the story of the Scotch Highlander who 
thought that a watch was alive from its ticking, and that it 
was dead when the ticking stopped. The Indian would, perhaps, 
conclude that it was some new kind of animal, with a remarkable 
face.” 

* But on further examination; and supposing that the spring 
had run down?” ; 

“ He would observe that it had no power of locomotion, and 
would infer, therefore, that it must have been brought to the 
place where it was found.” 

** And been put together before it was brought ?” 

* And been first put together; because hard and motionless 
substances, such as the materials of which a watch is com- 
posed, could not have put themselves together.” 

* And been put together by some intelligent agent ?” 

“Yes; because experience would have taught him that the 
order of similar substances as placed in nature is different to that 
in which they are afterwards disposed by art. He would observe, 
for instance, that the different parts of the watch had a closer 
correspondence, although on a very minute scale, to tools and 
domestic implements of his own manufacture, than to the rude 
forms which mineral substances assume when driven together 
by the winds, or when cast into a heap by the waves.” 

“ And when, by applying the key, he had discovered the secret 
of the spring, and had attentively regarded the motion of the 
hands ?” 

“He would recognise its utility as a measure of time; and 
his conviction of intelligence having been concerned, would be 
strengthened.” 

“Strengthened by observing this further correspondence be- 
tween the watch and the result of the actions of an intelligent 
being, by whom nothing is done without an object ; and that 
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object one of some real or apparent benefit. Would he have 
stopped there, or made any further inference ?” ‘his 

“He would probably have proceeded to infer that the intel- 
ligence which had directed the mechanism of the watch was of 
a much higher order than his own; higher, in respect to its 
superior comprehensiveness of knowledge.” 

“The same inference that we draw, and by precisely the same 
steps of reasoning, of design, from the infinitely more complicated 
organizations of nature. Turn from the watch to the human 
hand, and compare the process in the two cases. Dissect a hand 
that has been separated from the body by amputation ; and what, 
under the names of bones and nerves and sinews, have we before 
us? Motionless substances; unconscious substances.  Sub- 
stances, therefore, that could not have moved of themselves into 
the order in which we find them placed ; and that, when first so 
disposed, must have moved in obedience to an intelligent impulse; 
not a blind impulse*—the impulse of a mind that could foresee 
and plan the end to be answered by such means. A mind, it is 
true, invisible ; but all mind is invisible ; the mind of the watch- 
maker; the mind of him who now stands before you; ‘the Mind 
or Intelligence that pervades all things that have life ; the out- 
ward forms of which alone are perceived.” ; 


We may sum up the foregoing argument by observing that 
the foundation of our belief in design, and of all our knowledge 
of external life, is the law of causation ;—that peculiarity of our 
mental constitution by which like causes and effects are conceived 
to be indissolubly associated ; and which, continually suggesting 
each other, lead us to anticipate from similar events similar con- 





* “ How long might twenty thousand blind men, which should be sent out 
from the several remote parts of England, wander up and down before they 
would all meet on Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank and file in the exact 
order of an army; and yet this is much more easy to be imagined, than how 
the innumerable blind parts of matter should rendezvous themselves into a 
world. A man that sees Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster, might, 
with as good reason, maintain, yea with much better, (considering the vast 
difference betwixt that little structure and the huge fabric of the world,) that 
it was never contrived or built by any man, but that the stones did by chance 
grow into those curious figures into which they seem to have been cut and 
= ; and that upon a time (as tales usually begin) the materials of that 

uilding, the stone, mortar, timber, iron, lead and glass happily met together, 
and very fortunately ranged themselves into that delicate order in which we 
see them now so closely compacted, that it must be a very great chance that 
parts them again. What would the world think of a man that should advance 
such an opinion as this, and write a book for it. If they would do him right 
they eught to look upon him as mad; but yet with a little more reason than 
any man can have to say that the worid was made by chance.”—Tillotson’s 
Works, vol. i., Sermon 1, page 12. 
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sequents, and to look back from similar consequents to similar 
antecedents. The first lesson of experience in life (the lesson 
which the infant learns when it first exercises its limbs,) is that 
life is antecedent to motion: out of which arises a persuasion that 
wherever there is motion there is life ; and that wherever motion 
has been, life has been. The correspondence or difference be- 
tween the motions of objects around us, or the result of those mo- 
tions, and the motions or the result of those motions dependent 
upon our own will, is our test of the kind of life, and degree 
of intelligence, which exists as connected with all objects of per- 
ception. Where the correspondence is exact we infer human 
intelligence. Where it is less exact, and the sphere of action is 
more limited, as in the case of the animal creation, we infer a 
lower order of intelligence. Where it greatly transcends our own, 
and the sphere of action is infinite, we call that inteiligence divine. 


On examining these conclusions it will be objected by some 
that the mind, by thus making itself the measure or standard of 
all intelligence, imagines a resemblance where it may perhaps 
be impossible that any can exist. “That up to a certain point it 
supposes human intelligence to be akin to divine intelligence ; 
and a doubt, for the moment, may be reasonably entertained 
whether a creature of such limited capacities as man can be cor- 
rectly said to possess anything in common with the Author of 
Nature. 

The doubt is dispelled when we take up the antithesis of the 
proposition, and try to suppose the Author of Nature as possess- 
ing nothing in common with man. It is obvious that in such a 
case our idea of God would be that of an imperfect being. The 
creature would, to the extent of the defect assumed, be superior 
to the creator! In the limited conceptions of a God imagined 
by ignorance and superstition, philosophy cannot, of course, re- 
cognize the illimitable; but neither can philosophy recognize the 
infinite in that which excludes the finite. The finite is embraced 
in the infinite, and intelligence therefore, being a property of 
man, must be an attribute, that is, one of the attributes, of his 
maker. We are, it is true, but units in creation, but less than 
units we are not; and let us not undervalue a position in which 
we are, as units, 

“parts of one tremendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 

The fact of intelligence, we may further observe, is quite 
independent of the order in which ideas present themselves 
to particular minds. It does not, therefore, in reference to 
the Divine being, involve the absurdity, as some have con- 
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tended, of the Author of Nature acquiring knowledge by 
degrees ; changing his purposes as he acquires it; or as influ. 
enced by the latest consideration. Such may be the God wor- 
shipped by the unreflecting—a being not always approaching 
even the beau ideal of a perfect man—but no distortion or 
popular misapprehension of a truth alters the truth of things: 
and it is not to the unreflecting that we appeal. Human know- 
lodge is not in all cases dependent upon the acquisition of ideas 
in sequences ; that is, upon facts chronologically observed. Much 
of our knowledge is obtained in a synchronous order; as when 
we look out upon a landscape and perceive az once a great 
number of different objects. Sometimes the rapidity of thought 
is so great,—trains of reflections so instantaneous, that the chro- 
nological order of our ideas appears as one with the synchronous. 
In proportion as our knowledge increases, the difference between 
the chronological order and the synchronous order seems to 
diminish. Where Inexperience pauses to think, Wisdom arrives 
at its conclusions by a glance. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
a being may exist to whom the chronological order of ideas and 
the synchronous order may be one, in the most absolute sense 
of the word—a being by whom all things may be perceived at 
once, and, therefore, with whom there can be “ no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

Assuming, with Plato, life to be the source of life, intel- 
ligence the source of intelligence, we are relieved by it from 
that confusion of ideas which had been felt by his predecessors, 
and must be felt still, to be involved in every attempt to realize 
the conception of something being created out of nothing. The 
logical disadvantage of having to form such a conception and 
explain it, Theism, thus interpreted, leaves to that class of 
philosophers who would settle everything by phrases, and think 
they have removed every difficulty connected with the subject 
of existence when they have told us that “ mind is a product 
of matter.” 

We have already seen that there is nothing illogical in the 
proposition that mind is material. Mind exists, and it is open 
to any one to call it by whatever name he pleases. ‘ Matter” 
and “ Spirit” are both words of six letters; both easily pro- 
nounced, the one as easily as the other. We are ready, as 
Socrates and Plato would have been, to agree in calling mind 
“ matter” with those who think “ matter” the more eligible 
term of the two, and suppose that they know something about 
it. But when we have agreed to call mind “ matter,” we must 
not go on to say that mind is “a product” of matter, for this 
would be to contradict ourselves—it would be to say that mind 
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is not “ matter,’ but “a product.”* And to call mind a pro- 
duct of matter, is to return to the hypothesis of something being 
created out of nothing, with this variation of it,—that the Creator 
is “ matter!’ The fallacy to which we are referring is a favourite 
position with many writers; and we must not, therefore, for the 
sake of the reader, dismiss it without allowing them to put the 
argument in their own words and in its most plausible form. It 
is thus stated in the ‘ Letters on Man’s nature and develop- 
ment ?’— 

“We observe the influence of climate,—of sunshine and damp,— 
of wine, and opium, and poisons, of health and disease,—the circum- 
stances of idiotcy and madness,—the differences between individuals 
and their likeness to the lower animals, and the different condition 
of the same individual at different times. But it is unnecessary to 
insist more to you on the evidence which is now generally admitted, 
of the relation between the body and mind. It is not so generally 
admitted, however, that mind is the consequence and phenomenon 
only of the brain. Mind is the product of the brain. It is not 
a thing having a seat or home in the brain; but it is the manifesta- 
tion or expression of the brain in, action; as heat and light are 
of fire, and fragrance of the flower. The brain is not, as even 
some phrenologists have asserted, “the instrument of the mind.” 
When a glass of wine turns a wise man into a fool, is it not clear that 
the result is the consequence of a change in the material conditions ? 
The thoughts and will are changed; another glass, and even conscious- 
ness is laid at rest—no longer exists,—and hence, such existence is 
clearly but a temporary and dependent condition ;—as much so as 
light or heat, fragrance, beauty, or any electric or magnetic phenome- 
non. The same reasoning which induces the conclusion that the 
brain is the instrument of the mind, must force a consistent man to 
conclude that the steam-engine is not the machine producing, but the 
instrument of that which is produced by its action ; or that the gal- 
vanic apparatus is the instrument of a galvanic will or power.” 


Mind, says Mr. Atkinson, is a product of the brain,—not the 
brain itself, but the brain’s product. The brain is not itself 
thought, but it produces thought. The particles of which the 
brain is composed are each of them separately without thought, 
but the whole being brought together and curiously arranged, 
their mere juxtaposition produces thought; creates it in fact, 
and out of nothing; since thought, we are to suppose, did not 
before exist. 

This is no nearer approach to intelligibility, than would be 


* The word “ product” is borrowed from the vegetable kingdom. An 
apple is the “ product” of a tree. But we do not speak of an apple as its 
own product. Both the apple and the tree may be described as material; but 
if we would explain the word material, we could not do so by saying that the 
material is the product of the material. 
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made by a person who, observing a stream flowing from a rock 
and diverted in its course by the obstruction of pebbles, should 
assert the rock and the pebbles to be the cause of the stream. 
We deny the creative powers of the rock and pebbles. The 
“‘product”’ of all the rocks and pebbles in the universe would 
not be one single drop of water where no water had before 
existed ; and still less conceivable is it that any substances, hard 
or soft, as devoid of consciousness as rocks and pebbles, should 
give birth to the phenomena of mind. The stream must flow 
from a fountain head,—thought must flow from thought. 

That the states of mind described in the preceding extract are 
dependent conditions, there can be no doubt; but upon what are 
they dependent? Upon the brain alone, or upon something 
working through the brain, and using the brain only as a medium? 
If a glass of wine have power to turn a wise man into a fool, it 
is surely not the brain that effects the transformation, but the 
wine ;—an important distinction ; and let us mark it well. The 
brain is described by physiologists to be a congeries of cells, 
charged, it is supposed, like so many minute Leyden jars with 
a subtle electric fluid; from which, in a healthy state, certain 
phenomena result. When these cells are differently charged, 
other phenomena result ; but so much, at least, of the brain as 
consists of mere cellular tissue is clearly no further concerned 
in the result than a glass, holding wine or any other fluid, is 
concerned in the drowning of a fly. 

In all cases of what is called “ amorbid action of the brain,” 
it should be well understood that we know nothing about any 
action of the brain. The action is assumed, and the word explains 
nothing. All that anatomy reveals to us, after death, of the state 
of the brain in idiotcy, madness, or intoxication, is the presence 
of some fluid or substance in the cells of the brain which should 
not have been there. Sometimes water is found, sometimes blood, 
and sometimes alcohol. We are referred, therefore, not to the 
brain as the immediate cause of mental aberrations, but te certain 
globules of water, blood, and alcohol. We ask the chemist 
what these globules are, and he tells us of their constitutent 
gases. We ask again, What is hydrogen? What is oxygen? 
What is heat? What is light? What is gravitation? What 
is it we know of any of the secrets of nature? The answer is, 
that our knowledge is limited to effects—effects produced by 
some unknown agent, and that agent Mr. Atkinson shall him- 
self tells us is,—ONE. 


“Science is now affording proof of what was before only conjec- 
ture, though a conjecture having the appearance of a necessary con- 
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sequence or fact. Liebig says, ‘Isomorphism, or the quality of form 
of many chemical compounds having a different composition, tends to 
prove that matter consists of atoms, the mere arrangement of which 
produces allthe properties of bodies. But when we find that a differ- 
ent arrangement of the same elements gives rise to various physicial 
and chemical properties, and a similar arrangement of different ele- 
ments produces properties very much the same, may we not inquire 
whether some of those bodies which we regard as elements may not 
be merely modifications of the same substance—whether they are not 
the same matter in different states of arrangement, &c. ?? Thus, we 
draw the circle of facts closer and closer to the centre, which is 
unity.”* 

Mr. Atkinson supports this conclusion by observing that we 
obtain the idea of unity by noticing the operation of particular 
laws in nature, which suggest the idea of universal law—“ just 
as from the finite we suppose the infinite and universality.” We 
are next favoured with a narrative of his own mental experience. 


“ TI remember when a youth, sitting on the marble rocks of Devon- 
shire to rest, after investigating the nature of the marbles and the 
plants of the district. I had observed that certain dark veins in the 
marble must have been cracks, filled up by vegetable deposits, which 
afterwards became stone; and then I thought of the diamond which 
I had been told was convertible into charcoal; and I picked up a 
blade of grass and asked myself, ‘What was this a monthago? And 
those sheep, what were they a few months ago? And myself, what 
was Ia few years back? And will not the grass grow fresh upon 
my grave when I am dead? And what was the substance of the 
globe before it took the form of chalk and clay and silex, vegetables 
and thinking substances?’ And I became impressed with the fact, 
that Nature is one, and all things are but varieties of the same 
material: and I was elated with the idea, which seemed to me to be 
of vast consequence; and I determined to collect specimens and facts 
to illustrate the notion. I was not then aware that the notion was 
as old as the hills; that the ancients, with less fact to support them, 
had thought the same; and that the alchemists, in the same belief, 
were seeking how to convert one substance into another.” 

These reflections, if they had been fairly followed out, would 
have led Mr. Atkinson to re-write the first chapters of his book. 
They carry us far beyond the bounded views implied in the pro- 
position with which he sets out, of mind being a product of the 
brain. We now learn, that the brain is but one of the forms 
or manifestations of an infinite being,—a being,—the essence of 
all substance,—working throughout nature by general laws; of 
which cerebral phenomena are to be regarded but as particular 
applications. By this infinite being, working by Jaws, we might 


* ‘Theory of Man’s nature and development,’ page 255. - 
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assume Mr. Atkinson to mean an intelligent being; since laws 
are rules ; rules of action implying actions foreseen and designed. 
But we must not take advantage of a slip. Mr. Atkinson will 
not admit the existence of design in nature; and we have only 
to leave him to the alternatives he has chosen, and which we 
repeat. He has to explain how the intelligence of man can 
be “a product” of something wholly dissimilar to itself. How 
consciousness could be created by the fiat of unconsciousness. 
How something could arise out of nothing ; and how the infinite 
can exist without including the finite ! 


Mr. Atkinson belongs to a class of writers of whom we wish 
to speak with respect, from the moral courage they evince in 
giving expression to an opinion which they know exposes them 
to obloquy. We differ with them, but would rather be supposed 
to hold the same views, than join in an outcry against any form 
of ultra-scepticism, or be thought to entertain an idea so unequal 
to the subject as that of believing divine vengeance to be the lot 
of every unfortunate disciple of philosophic atheism. Imagine a 
discussion upon an ant-hill, whether the foot, which had been 
observed to trample in the dust a neighbouring colony of ants, 
was the foot of a living being, or an avalanche of rock moved by 
the wind. And think of a gardener seriously indignant wit 
the emmets who should presume to question his existence! Let 
no one be afraid of doubting. It is the business both of religion 
and philosophy “to prove all things,” and therefore to doubt 
all things until we have proved them, or otherwise satisfied 
ourselves of their having a reasonable basis. Let us shrink, 
not from doubt, but from that moral degradation which is 
involved in the act of simulating a devotion not felt. Let us 
direct our abhorrence, not against atheistical confessions, but 
against those atheistical Aypocrisies, too common, we fear, in 
the conventional state of society in which we live, where — 
of the existence of a Divine Being are often cherished, and 
acknowledged ; where religion is worn as a mask; where, with 
the name of God upon the lips, the heart is set upon the attain+ 
ment of rank or wealth, and the only God really worshipped is 
“the god of this world.” 

Having said thus much, apologetically, we must be permitted 
to add that honesty of purpose is quite compatible with the 
slightest possible cultivation of the powers of analytical accor 
gation, and that it is really hard to find a parallel to the mass o: 
self-contradictory propositions, and inconsequential reasoningg, 
which form the substance of most modern atheistical publica}- 
tions. The authors of these productions generally seem to 
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labour under the delusion that their whole case is proved as 
soon as they have shown that fanaticism is idolatry, and sub- 
stituted for the word “God” theword “Nature.” What “Nature” 
is they do not pretend to tell us, but they know enough of it in 
their own opinion to be able to assert that it is not an intelligent 
being ; and then suddenly we are told of “the wisdom of Nature,” 
—“the plans of Nature,”—“ the laws of Nature ;” all terms 
having a distinct reference to intelligence. <A plan is a design ; 
wisdom is knowledge of events; a /aw implies a lawgiver. If 
Nature can design and foresee as well as execute, Nature is 
God ; and if Nature be Matter, and Matter possess these attri- 
butes, Matter is God. The only objection to the substitution 
of the words “‘ Matter” and “ Nature ” for “God” is this, that 
the words are more commonly used both by atheists and other 
people in quite a contrary sense, namely to express that which 
cannot design and foresee ;—not the animus of things, but those 
properties in them which are inanimate. We may take any 
term we please and affix to it whatever signification we please, 
but when we have defined its signification we should keep to it. 
The terms “ wisdom of Nature,” “plans of Nature,” “/aws of 
Nature,” when used by a writer who denies the existence of a 
Divine Intelligence, merely show that he has not made up his 
mind as to his own meaning.* 

With respect to the word “ Law” we shall, of course, be told 





* An atheist may be a person who disbelieves the existence of a God, or 
who doubts the existence of a God; but a worshipper of Nature is neither of 
these. He is simply a person whose God is—Nature. The Editor of ‘ The 
Reasoner,’ in calling himself an atheist, is under a profound mistake as to the 
school to which he belongs; and those who call Harriet Martineau an atheist 
commit a similar error. Both these writers are believers in an eternal Cause 
of all things, and speak of that Cause with too much awe and reverence, to 
shut themselves out from the pale of Theism. Their writings breathe through- 
out a spirit of religious trust very different to that of Atheism, or even of Pan- 
theism. The following passage, which we have much pleasure in quoting, for 
its eloquence, might form a part of an excellent devotional sermon, with the 
single alteration of a word ;—the word “ Matter” into Omnipotence. 


“Three or four years pass away before sentient existence is lighted with the spark 
of consciousness, which burns faintly, intensely, or flickeringly till death. Gradu- 
ally the phenomena of the universe disclose themselves to man. The ocean in its 
majesty, or the earth in its variety, engage him—spring is exhilirating, summer 
smiling, autumn foreboding, winter stern. By day the sun, by night the moon and 
stars, look down like the eyes of time watching his movements. Above him is in- 
conceivable altitude—around him, unbounded distance—below, unfathomable pro- 
fundity ; and he arrives at such idea as man has of the infinite. What is, seems to 
exist of its own inherent power. It always was, or it could not be. The idea of 
universal nonentity is instinctively rejected. Utter annihilation never enters into 
his most desultery conceptions. The sentiment of the everlasting seems the first 
fruit of meditation, as an impression of the infinite was the first lesson of compre- 
hensive observation. Man stands connected with the infinite by position, and is 
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that, whatever its etymology, it is intended to imply, not a rule 
of action as proposed tv some being or beings for the conduct 
of others, but invariableness oj sequence. Accepting the expla- 
nation, we pass on to inquire what we are to unuersianu sy 
*“‘invariableness of sequence” as a Cause. In the history of 
philosophy the changes have been often rung upon “ Chance,” 
“ Necessity,” “ Fate,” “ Destiny,” and “ Law,” the (latter some- 
times in one sense, and sometimes in another,)—as efficient 
causes of all phenomena; but the fallacy involved in such an 
application of these terms has been repeatedly exposed. It will 
here require but brief comment. 

Causes are antecedents. Antecedents are things ;—things per- 
ceived or things perceiving ;—objects of sense and the mind itself. 
Abstract terms are names of attributes ;—names for the relations 
of things to each other, or for properties which they possess in 
common. Attributes are not causes; but properties of causes. 
Stones have the common attribute of hardness; but when a 
stone breaks a window it is not the abstract “ hardness’ that 
breaks the window. The cause is a stone. Pictures are works 
of art; but it is not “art” that paints a picture; it is the artist. 
An architect is engaged in the pursuits of architecture ; but it 
was not “ architecture’ that built St. Paul’s; it was Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. So of the terms Chance, Necessity, Fate, Des- 
tiny, &c.; they are not things, but relations of things; not 
causes, but names for certain aspects of causes. 

“Chance,” like the word “death,” is the name of a negation. 
“ Chance” means the absence of design. When we say that a 
man was killed by “ chance,” in consequence of the falling of a 
tile on his head from the roof of a house, we mean that there 
was no design to kill him. We do not mean that there was a 
being, person, or thing called “chance” that killed him. The 
immediate cause of his death was the tile. The cause of the 
tile falling,—the wind. 

“Necessity” is a term used to denote the certain and the 
trresistible. “Necessity” is not a cause. It is not a being or 
thing antecedent to some other being or thing. “Necessity” 





related to the eternal in his origin, and an emotion of conscious dignity follows the 
first exercise of his reason—and his pride and his confidence are strengthened by 
een that this infinite is the infinite of phenomena, and the eternal that of 

atter. He may be but the spray dashed carelessly against the shore, or the meteor 
flash that for a moment illumines a speck of cloud, or a sand of the desert which 
the whirlwind sweeps into a transient elevation with scarcely time for distinction ; 
yet he is sustained by conscious connection with the ever-existing, though ever- 
changing—his home is with the everlasting, and when he sinks it is into the bosom 
of nature, the magnificent womb and mausoleum of all life.”— ‘* Logic of Death,’ by 
J. Jacob Holyoake. 
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is the name for that attribute or aspect of causes in which we see 
the unavoidableness of an effect. A ship founders at sea, and it 
sinks,—of necessity ; but “ Necessity” is not the cause of the 
ship’s sinking. The cause is the water in the hold. Between 
an action and a motive there is a necessary connexion; but it is 
not “ Necessity” that causes the action ; it is the motive; and the 
motive is the mind itself in the state of volition.* The terms 
“ Fate” and “ Destiny” have a corresponding reference to the 
certain and the irresistible; a reference clear enough when 
connected with the idea of an adequate cause, but meaning- 
less without it. The doctrine of the Greek poets, and of some 
ancient philosophers, that Jove himself must submit to the 
decrees of Fate, and that Fate or Necessity is above God, because 
God must, of necessity, act according to his own nature, amounted 
to the same thing as saying that Jove must submit to the decrees 
of “Certainty,” and that “ Irresistibility” is above God. The 
reason assigned was but a verbal mystification. When we have 
said that a cause is a cause, and that a cause is conjoined to an 
effect, we have said as much as we.know about the matter. If 
we add that “a cause must of necessity be what it is, and 





* The question of what causes the motive carries us back, not to an ima- 
ginary being called “ Necessity,” but to some other state of mind imme- 
diately antecedent, or beyond ; a cause adequate to the production of motives; 
namely, an Infinite Mind. And here we may take the opportunity to notice a 
popular fallacy into which many persons have fallen who have but imperfectly 
mastered the doctrine of philosophical necessity; a fallacy so often repeated 
by Robert Owen that he may be said to have made it his own, but which we 
find put forward as an original conception in the ‘ Letters on Man’s nature 
and development.’ It is, that as man is the creature of circumstances, he is 
not properly the subject of praise or blame, reward, or punishment. Now, it 
is precisely because man is the creature of circumstances, and for no other 
reason, that praise and blame, reward, and punishment are applicable to his 
case. For what, among other things, are the circumstances of which he is 
the creature? Why, praise and blame, reward and punishment. We praise 
a man, and he is influenced by our commendations. e blame him, and he 
is affected by our censure. If he were not thus influenced and affected, our 
praise and blame would of course be thrown away. We do not therefore 
praise or blame an idiot, nor one of so hardened a nature as to be insensible to 
the language of kindness or reproach. The root of the fallacy is the use of 
the abstract term “‘ circumstances,” without a previous analysis of its meaning. 
“* Circumstances,” in reference to the human character, are motives. Man is 
the creature of motives :—motives as arising from our own observations and 
reflections, or as suggested to us by the minds of others :—motives in which 
considerations of praise and blame, reward and punishment, are largely mingled. 
Let us add, that although the creature of circumstances in reference to the 

ast, man is in a corresponding sense the creator of them in reference to the 
uture. But we adopt phrases which should be avoided. Neither the word 
“‘creature ”’ nor “ creator”? is sufficiently definite for in pen 
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cannot from its own nature be anything else than a cause,” we 
have still said no more than that “a cause is a cause;” but 
perhaps involved our ideas in confusion by a cloud of words. 

“ Law,” when used in the sense of invariableness of sequence, 
and as a substitute for a Deity, is but another form of the same 
fallacy. It is asserting “ Invariability” to be the cause of all 
things! The laws of the Medes and Persians are said to have 
been invariable. But the Medes and Persians were not governed 
by “ Invariability.” Their governors were the law-makers and 
the administrators of the law,—its judges and its executioners. 

The use of names for things, without a clear apprehension of 
what things are signified by the names, and especially as con- 
nected with abstract terms, is the most fruitful source of all 
error. In philosophical investigation no man can hope to arrive 
at truth who does not submit to a rigid analysis the terms of 
every proposition he meets with, and especially of those which 
are popularly taken for granted as first principles or undeniable 
axioms. If we start wrong, no amount of industry or application 
will ever set us right, until the discovery has been made that we 
were wrong at starting. It is in philosophy as in taking a 
journey ; if we turn to the left when we should turn to the right, 
we may keep on in the same direction for a thousand miles, but 
we only get the farther from the place of our destination. To 
arrive there at last, we must first turn back. All this has been 
shown by logicians, and has been frequently urged by materialist 
writers, when pointing out, sometimes with great justice, the 
vagueness of metaphysical speculations. But those who lay 
down a rule, are often the first to depart from it. 

We find a striking example of this inconsistency in one of 
the most eminent thinkers of modern times,—Auguste Comte ; 
a writer who has won for himself a high reputation as the 
founder of a science of positive philosophy ; that is, of a method 
of philosophising which, rejecting as useless all speculations 
about the nature of causes, confines the objects of philosophi- 
cal research to facts, and the observed order of sequences. 
We recognize the soundness of the principle involved in this 
method, and would adhere to it. But what does M. Comte 
himself? When he comes to speak of Biology, or the science of 
Life, he omits to notice the fact which of all others should most 
have attracted his attention, namely, that he himself, the observer, 
is an antecedent to all the phenomena he observes; that his 
mind exists as a recipient of impressions prior to the impressions 
which reach him from without. Omitting this, he mistakes the 
signs of existence for the thing signified, puts the consequent 
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before the antecedent, tells us that life is an observed result of 
organization, and, therefore, that Psychology is to be regarded 
only as a branch of Physiology.* 
Nor is this all; for in thus assuming the priority of physio- 
logical phenomena, he assumes their separate existence, as 
independent of mind ; a position which had been demonstrated 
by English and German metaphysicians to be, at least, a doubtful 
one, if not an impossibility. It had been shown that the true 





* “Tt is yet undecided whether our thoughts, emotions, and volitions are 
generated through the intervention of material mechanism ; whether we have 
organs of thought and of emotion, in the same sense in which we have organs 
of sensation. Many eminent physiologists hold the affirmative. These con- 
tend, that a thought (for example) is as much the result of nervous agency, as 
a sensation: that some particular state of our nervous system, in particular of 
that central portion of it called the brain, invariably precedes, and is pre- 
supposed by, every state of our consciousness. According to this theory, one 
state of mind is never really produced by another: all are produced by states 
of body. When one thought seems to call up another by association, it is 
not really a thought that recalls a thought; the association did not exist 
between the two thoughts, but between the two states of the brain or nerves 
which preceded the thoughts: one of those states recals the other, each being 
attended in its passage, by the particular mental state which is consequent 
upon it. On this theory, the uniformities of succession among states of mind 
would be mere derivative uniformities, resulting from the laws of succession 
of the bodily states which cause them. There would be no original mental 
laws, no laws of mind, in the sense in which I use the term, at all; but 
mental science would be a mere branch, though the highest and most recon- 
dite branch, of the science of physiology. This is what M. Comte must be 
understood to mean, when he claims the scientific cognizance of moral and 
intellectual phenomena exclusively for physiologists; and not only denies to 
peychology, or mental philosophy properly so called, the character of a science, 

ut places it, in the chimerical nature of its objects and pretensions, almost on 
a par with astrology. 

“ But after all has been said which can be said, it remains incontestible by 
M. Comte and by all others, that there do exist uniformities of succession 
among states of mind, and that these can be ascertained by observation and 
experiment. Moreover, even if it were rendered far more certain than I 
believe it as yet to be, that every mental state has a nervous state for its 
immediate antecedent and and proximate cause; yet every one must admit 
that we are wholly ignorant of the characteristics of these nervous states; we 
know not, nor can hope to know, in what respect one of them differs from 
another; and our only mode of studying their successions or co-existences 
must be by observing the successions and co-existeuces of the mental states 
of which they are supposed to be the generators or causes. The successions, 
therefore, which obtain among mental phenomena, do not admit of being 
deduced from the physiological laws of our nervous organization; and all real 
knowledge of them must continue, for a long time at least, if not for ever, to be 
sought through the direct study, by observation and experiment, of the mental 
successions themselves. Since, therefore, the order of our mental phenomena 
must be studied in those phenomena, and not inferred from the laws of 
any phenomena more general, there is a distinct and separate science of 
Mind ”—System of Logic, by John Stuart Mill. Ch. 3, § 2, Book vi. 
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basis of philosophy is not that matter exists, but that matter is 
perceived.—Perceived by mind. But whether that which is per- 
ceived, and which we call “matter,” is anything more than the 
mind’s own sensations ; whether objects exist per se, or whether 
their esse is percipi, is the question of questions upon which 
innumerable volumes have been written. M. Comte ignores 
this question altogether. His Biology proceeds upon a petitio 
principii, of which the formula is,—that matter exists,—and 
mind follows. 

The writers to whom the world is most indebted for the 
nearest approaches philosophy has yet made to positive science, 
are, in our estimation, Descartes and Berkeley.—Descartes, who 
marked out the foundations of human knowledge in those 
primary conceptions, which are felt, and not inferred. And 
Berkeley, who was the first to analyze and define the conceptions 
we form of an external world. Whose views upon that head it 
will be presently necessary that we should explain. 

Descartes taught that the certitude of the existence of mind 
was as great as that of mathematical axioms, and rested upon 
the same basis; a basis not of proof, but of perception. That 
the mind does not ask for proof of the roundness of a circle, or 
for evidence that a circle differs from a square, but is satisfied 
with a visual feeling of roundness and squareness; and that in 
like manner the mind does not require proof or evidence of its 
own existence, but is content with the consciousness of it ;— 
consciousness being prior to all proof, and proof only consisting 
of accurate deduction. As the first of all axioms he laid down 
the celebrated proposition “ cogito, ergo sum.”—I think, there- 
fore I am. Whatever other propositions might be questioned 
this he regarded as impregnable, because to express a doubt of it 
was but another mode of affirming its truth. To doubt, is to exist. 


A discussion, however, has been raised upon the meaning of 
the terms ; and it is objected that the words “I think,” involve 
two propositions instead of one, both of which are not equally 
clear. Nobody denies the existence of thought. It is seen by all 
that to profess to doubt the fact of doubting is a self-evident 
absurdity. But it is asked what is the “J” ? 


And here we return to the question of personality and identity. 


Our thoughts, feelings, emotions, and sensations of every kind, 
differ at different moments ; from which it has been argued that 
the “J” of each moment must undergo a corresponding change. 
Consequently, that the proposition cogito, ergo sum, can only be 
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accepted as true at the moment, and that mind is only a series. 
The objection is thus put by Bishop Butler :— 


“That personality is not a permanent but a transient thing; that 
it lives and dies, begins and ends continually. That no man can any 
more remain one and the same person two moments together, than 
two successive moments can be one and the same moment. That our 
bodily substance is indeed continually changing ; but whether this be 
80 or not is, it seems,-nothing to the purpose, since it is not substance 
but consciousness alone which constitutes personality; which con- 
sciousness being successive cannot be the same in any two moments, 
nor consequently the personality constituted by it.” 


Bishop Butler replies, that if this were so, it would be idle to 
concern ourselves about anything that may happen to-morrow, 
since the self of to-morrow will not be our present self, but 
another; and that the mind is under a constant delusion in 
supposing that the events of yesterday, which it remembers, 
were events in which it took a part, since it was another self 
that took a part in them, and not the self of to-day. 

We are indebted to Mr. Atkinson for the newest form of the 
same fallacy :-—* 


“It is the action of the powers among themselves (faculties of the 
brain) which directs the will, and controls or induces all the results 
of that thinking, feeling substance, which I call Me. The substance 
wastes, and is supplied with fresh material; which fresh matter is 
immediately leavened with the condition of the old, in the same way 
that needles take the condition of the magnet. This substitution 





* The passage quoted will be found at page 132 of the ‘ Letters on Man’s 
nature and development,’ and it so forcibly reminds us of a corresponding one 
on the same subject that we must give the reader an opportunity of comparin 
it with the following extract from Pope’s celebrated ironical letter of the 
Society of Freethinkers to Martinus Scriblerus :— 


“They make a great noise about this individuality; how a man is conscious to 
himself that he is the same individual he was twenty years ago, notwithstanding 
the flux state of the particles that compose his body. e think this is capable of 
a very plain answer, and may be easily illustrated by a familiar example. 

“Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings which his maid darned 
so often with silk, that they became at last a pair of silk stockings. Now, supposing 
those stockings of Sir John’s endowed with some degree of consciousness at every 
particular darning, they would have been sensible that they were the same individual 
pair of stockings both before and after the darning; and this sensation would have 
continued in them through all the successions of darnings; and yet after the last of 
all there was not perhaps one thread left of the first pair of stockings, but they were 
grown to be silk stockings as was said before. 

“ And, whereas, it is affirmed that every animal is conscious of some individual 
self-moving, self-determining principle, it is answered that, as in a House of Com- 
mons, all things are determined by a majority, so it is in every animal system. As 
that which determines the House is said to be the reason of the assembly, it is not 
otherwise with thinking beings, who are determined by the greater force of several 
particles which, like so many unthinking members, compose one thinking system.” 
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occurs in the horse just as with his rider. Hence a man or a horse 
does not remain the same man or horse at the end of seven years, but 
a similar one. Just as a rider is never the same, but only similar. 
It presents the same form, but only similar reflections and other phe- 
nomena. So it is with man, who is never the same; any more than 
the music from the piano is the same to-day that it was yesterday. 
Nature never rests; but all is action, change, and growth.” 


Let us examine the logic of this position.. A change may be 
of two kinds. 1. A change of place; the elements of things re- 
maining the same, and their forms only changing; or, 2, an ex- 
tinction, as in the ease of the music of the piano heard yester- 
day, the sounds of which being no longer present to the mind 
that heard them, may in that sense be said to have perished. 
Now, if by change we are to understand extinction, what 
follows? In seven years or less, according to Mr. Atkinson, all 
things will have become extinct. Not only the horse and his 
rider, but all other things; since ail things, he tells us, are 
equally subject to the same law of change. Having thus, there- 
fore, got rid of “all things” at the end of seven years, matter 
and spirit included, we have to ask Mr. Atkinson how he pro- 
poses to restore them. He has now to recreate the world every 
seven years or less, and not only out of nothing, but by nothing ! 

If Mr. Atkinson prefers the opposite horn of his dilemma, 
and would explain himself to mean that forms alone perish, and 
that in all things changing there is some permanent clement 
which remains unchanged, he gives up his former proposition. 
He can no longer assert, without contradicting himself, that the 
horse and his rider are not the same at the end of seven years ; 
some part of them at least. In admitting the existence in all 
things of some unchanging permanent element, he admits it for 
the horse and his rider; and if he looks a little further into the 
matter he will perceive that it is to that unchanging permanent 
element, that the words person and individual, and the pronouns 
I, thou, he, she, and it primarily refer. 

Scepticism was carried as far as it would go by the ancient 
Pyrrhonists. Pyrrhus would affirm nothing. He spent his life in 
showing the uncertainty of all evidence,—even the evidence of 
our senses. Epicurus replied that our senses never deceive us. 
That all sensations are true, even those of dreams and insanity, 
and that what is false is only the false inferences we sometimes 
draw from them. Descartes saw the full import of this truth,and 
showed the folly of seeking for proof of things of which we pos- 
sess a knowledge anterior to all proof. To prove a proposition 
was simply to deduce it from some other proposition, by correct 
analysis; but all true propositions must ultimately be referred 
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back to primary conceptions, for which the only evidence is our 
own consciousness. A man with the toothache, may be uncer- 
tain about the tooth that causes it, but he does not require any 
one to prove to him that he isin pain. He is conscious of the 
pain, and, having the pain, he is conscious of something more 
than the pain; namely, that he, and not another, is the person 
who feels it. And when, after some alleviation, the pain returns, 
he is further conscious that he, and not another, is the person 
who felt the pain the day or the week before. 

The objection noticed that the words “ cogito, ergo sum” in- 
volve a double postulate, is one of form only ; and whether the 
form could be improved or not is of little consequence, if the 
postulate be a true one. Descartes would reply that the idea 
he would convey could not be otherwise clearly expressed, in- 
asmuch as by a thought he did not mean something apart from 
the thinker, but an attribute of the thinker; and to speak of 
thought in one proposition, and of mind in another, might lead 
to a mistake—the same kind of mistake which we have already 
exposed, as arising out of a misconception of the meaning of 
abstract terms, and to which error the phraseology of meta- 
physical writers has often condemned their readers. 

The convenience of abstract terms, in avoiding circumlocu- 
tion, is great ; for, as logicians have observed, if, when we would 
speak of the qualities of an object, we were compelled to enu- 
merate all the objects we had ever known to possess those 
qualities, we should never get to the end of a sentence. We 
discuss, therefore, the quality of “ redness,” for example, with- 
out naming the red apple, the red flower, or the red coat, of 
which the redness is an attribute. But the tendency to per- 
sonify abstractions is almost irresistible; and in using abstract 
terms, it should, therefore, never be forgotten, that the abstract 
has always a reference to the concrete.* 


Thought is an attribute of something thinking. 


We are asked to describe what that something is. A fallacy 
to which we have before referred, founded on an erroneous view 





* Mr. James Mill, in his ‘Analysis of the Human Mind,’ the plan of which 
work compelled him to discuss separately each attribute of the mind, has been 
supposed in consequence, by some to favour the sceptical view to which we have 
alluded, of personality beginning and ending with the moment. Turning to his 
chapter on “Identity,” we find him describing mental phenomena as consisting 
of “trains of ideas,” and life as “‘a chain of antecedents and consequents,”— 
expressions which seem, at first sight, quite opposed to the idea of personality; 
suggesting, instead of individuality and permanence, plurality and a temporary 
condition. For example, a funereal train, a train of railway passengers, a chain 
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of the objects of definition. To describe, is to compare one 
object with another; but our comparison to be just, must always 
be of like with like ; and in vain do we search external nature for 
any object to which mind can be likened. That which perceives 
must be essentially unlike all things which tt perceives. 

We cannot, therefore, in our definition of mind, go beyond 
the simple process of naming it; and among a great variety of 
expressions, we may choose whichever we prefer,—life, soul, 
spirit, mind, consciousness, person, individual, self, and the pro- 
noun I, or the neutral denominative of “ that which thinks.”* 

Following the rule of Descartes, that we are to interrogate 
our own consciousness for those elements of knowledge which 
are anterior to all proof, we find, 

First. That which thinks. 

Second. A sense of duration in that which thinks ;—an irresist- 
ible conviction that the consciousness of to-day is the same with 
that which has been felt and been variously affected throughout 
our lives. 

Third. A sense of external existence—a knowledge of some- 





of prisoners working on the road, are nouns of multitude, in which the words 
“train” and “chain” convey an idea, not of one person but many persons; 
connected only for the moment by juxta-position. But this was not the 
meaning intended by the author, who explains the antecedents and conse- 
quents to which he refers as “ a chain of states of consciousness,” and speaks 
of “ the thread of life” which runs through them. He leaves his opinions, 
however, on this head involved in some obscurity; and his chapter on 
“Identity” is perhaps one of the least satisfactory portions of an otherwise 
very able work. 


* “Qn the inmost nature of the thinking principle, as well as on the inmost 
nature of matter, we are, and with our human faculties must always remain, 
entirely in the dark. All which we are aware of, even in our own minds, is 
(in the words of Mr. Mill) a certain ‘thread of consciousness,’ a series of feel- 
ings, that is of sensations, thoughts, emotions, and volitions, more or less 
numerous and complicated. There is a something I call myself, or by another 
form of expression, my mind, which I consider as distinct from these sensa- 
tions, thoughts, &c.; a something which I conceive to be not the thoughts, 
but the being that has the thoughts, and which I can conceive as existing for 
ever in a state of quiescence, without any thoughts at all. But what this 
being is, although it is myself, I have no knowledge, further than the series of 
its states of consciousness. As bodies manifest themselves to me only through 
the sensations of which I regard them as the cause, so the thinking principle, 
or mind, in my own nature, makes itself known to me only by the feelings of 
which it is conscious. I know nothing about myself, save my capacities of 
—? or being conscious (including, of course, thinking and willing); and 
were I to learn anything new concerning myself, I cannot with my present 
faculties conceive this new information to be anything else than that I have 
some additional capacities, before unknown to me, of feeling, thinking, or 
willing.” —System of Logic, by J. Stuart Mill. Book 1, ch. in, sec. 8. 
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thing operating upon our minds from without, and to which we 
give the names of Cause and Causes. 

Fourth. A sense of duration in external existence ;— an in- 
tuitive belief that in all things that we sce around us there is 
some hidden element of permanence ; and that it is their forms 
only which are continually changing. 


It is in these two latter primary conceptions that the mate- 
rialist finds what he calls “ Nature,” and the Theist, “God.” In 
them we may trace the ImmoveaBLe First Mover of Thales, 
the Perrect Goop of Plato, the First Ens of Aristotle, the 
Sus-stans of Spinoza, and the Divine Spirit of Berkeley. 


And it is in them we find the first secret whisper of a future 
life. If in all things there be some hidden element of the ever- 
lasting, I, TOO, AM IMMORTAL. 


To Berkeley, treading in the footsteps of Descartes, we owe 
the further demonstration, that the conceptions we form of that 
element of permanence of which we are conscious, when we 
think of ourselves or of external nature, have in all cases a 
reference to Lirt. To the question of philosophy, “Is matter 
or spirit eternal, or are both eternal?” he supplied this answer, 
“ Matter exists only as an attribute of spirit.” 

We put his sentiments in our own language to convey their 
meaning, because some of the terms which he himself used were 
paradoxical, or have since become ambiguous, and have led to a 
general misapprehension of his opinions. Berkeley borrowed 
from Locke the word ideas as a general term for all affections 
of the mind, and applied it to objects of sense; which he showed, 
as others had done before him, but with less completeness, were 
known to us only as sensations. But the term ideas being more 
generally applied to images of the imagination than to sen- 
sations, when he proceeded to point out that abstract ideas 
could have no separate or independent existence,—that they could 
only exist in the mind that conceived them, he was supposed to 
deny the reality of objects of sense, and to contend for an ideal 
or imaginative world. This was the mistake of Reid, Brown, 
and all the Scotch metaphysicians by whom Berkeley has been 
criticized. Misled by the word ideal, and insisting upon the 
literal instead of the intended meaning of some incautious phrase, 
which Berkeley would have avoided if he could have foreseen 
the use that would be made of it, they have combatted a theory 
which had never been formed. Dr. Brown is considered by his 
own followers to have triumphantly succeeded in his attempted 
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refutation of Berkeley, by tracing to consciousness our belief in 
external notions, and showing that our faith in it was that of a 
primary conception ; and therefore irresistible. But the reply of 
Berkeley would have been a very short one. He would have 
said, “I have this irresistible conviction as well as you. In 
what do we differ?” Brown would have answered, “I believe 
not only in the sensations of my own mind, but in a cause 
external to them, by which they are produced.” Berkeley 
would have rejoined, “I, also, believe in an external cause, and 
that cause I hold to be an Infinite Mind operating upon my 
mind, and all created minds, in that fixed order of sequences to 
which you give the name of the ‘laws of causation ;’ a Being to 
whom all the varying phenomena perceived by human minds 
are eternally present.” Brown, as a Theist, admits (as may be 
seen by his writings) the perfect adequacy of such a cause to all 
observed effects, and by so doing practically abandons his own 
case; for although further assuming the existence of an unsen- 
tient intermediate cause, distinct both from mind and its pheno- 
mena, the conclusion is obvious; the existence of any such 
intermediate cause, unperceived, must rest solely upon hypothesis. 
We cannot appeal to consciousness for the presence of two causes 
where one of them is felt to be unnecessary. 

Berkeley, in denying the existence of “ matter,” denied only 
its abstract existence. He knew as well as all the metaphysicians 
who have succeeded him, that there was a meaning in the term; 
and that meaning he defined. His argument was but a length- 
ened commentary upon the text of the last preceding pages, 
that the abstract exists; but does not exist apart from the con- 
crete. Taking up all the known properties of what is called 
matter, and examining them one by one, he showed that the 
whole of them, primary and secondary properties alike, had a 
relative existence ; but could not be conceived to possess any 
kind of existence that was not relative. He showed that heat 
exists; but to him only who feels it; for at the same tem- 
perature all persons are not affected with similar sensations of 
warmth. That cold exists; but to him only by whom cold is 
felt. That odours exist ; but not to him who cannot smell them. 
That sounds exist; but not to him who cannot hear them. That 
light and colours and forms exist ; but not to the blind. “ If, 
then,” says Berkeley “you would have me believe, as I do 
believe, that heat and cold, odours, colours, forms, and all the 
properties which you call properties of matter, and with which 
we invest external nature, have a subsistence independent of 
my own mind ;—that there is heat when I am not warm; cold 
when I do not feel it; odours when I cannot smell them; 
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sounds when I do not hear them: forms and colours when I do 
not see them, in what kind of being or substance is it that 
these things thus externally subsist? Clearly it cannot be an 
unsentient being,—a being without consciousness of heat or cold, 
odours, sounds, forms or colours! the sub-stans of Nature 
must bea Minp. The concrete of the abstract terms we are 
discussing is Lis.” 

As we said before, we put Berkeley’s sentiments into our own 
language, to convey them to the best of our apprehension of his 
meaning, and because we have not space for the voluminous 
extracts that would otherwise be necessary from his works.* 





* The reader who may not have ready access to the current edition of 
Berkeley’s works, in three octavo volumes, (which, however, every one should 
possess who can afford the purchase), will find a brief account of them, by Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, in part iv., class i. of Mr. Knight’s shilling series of copyright 
miscellanies, entitled ‘ A Biographical History of Philosophy.’ We take the 
following from his first chapter :— 


“George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, was born on the 12th of March, 1684, at 
Kilcrin in the county of Kilkenny. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was in 1707, admitted as a fellow. In 1709 he. published his‘ New Theory of Vision,’ 
which made an epoch in science ; and the year after, his ‘ Principles of Human 
Knowledge,’ which made an epoch in metaphysics. After this he came to London, 
where he was reccived with open arms. “ Ancient learning, exact science, polished 
society, modern literature, and the fine arts, contributed to adorn and enrich the 
— this accomplished man. All his contemporaries agreed with the Satirist in 
ascribin 

. ‘To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.’ 

Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in loving, admiring, and contributing 
to advance him. The severe sense of Swift endured his visions ; the modest 
Addison endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to his ambitious speculations. His 
character converted the satire of Pope into fervid praise. Even the discerning, fas- 
tidious, and turbulent Atterbury said, after an interview with him, ‘so much learn- 
ing, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and such humility, I did not think 
had been the portion of any but angels, till I saw this gentleman.’* 

“ His acquaintance with the wits led to his contributing to the ‘Guardian.’ He 
became chaplain and afterwards secretary to the Earl of Peterborough, whom he 
accompanied on his embassy to oe He subsequently made the tour of Europe 
with Mr. Ashe ; and at Paris met Malebranche, with whom he had an animated 
discussion on the ideal theory. In 1724 he was made dean of Derry. This was 
worth eleven hundred pounds a-year to him ; but he resigned it in order to dedi- 
cate his life to the conversion of the North American savages, stipulating only with 
the Government for a salary of one hundred pounds a-year. On this romantic and 
generous expedition he was accompanied by his young wife. He set sail for Rhode 
Island, carrying with him a valuable library of books and the bulk of his property. 
But, to the shame of the Government, be it said, the promises made him were not 
fulfilled; and after seven years of single-handed endeavour, he was compelled to 
return to England, having spent the greater part of his fortune in vain. 

“He was made Bishop of Cloyne in 1734. When he wished to resign, the King 
would not permit him ; and being keenly alive to the evils of non-residence, he 
made an arrangement before leaving Cloyne, whereby he settled £200 a-year du- 
ring his absence on the poor. In 1752 he removed to Oxford, where, in 1753 he 
was suddenly seized, while reading, with palsy of the heart, and died almost in- 


stantaneously.” 
* Sir J. Mackintosh. 
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But to enable the reader to test both the theorv anc our inter- 
pretation of it, let us compare it with that brief summary of 
the argument, and of the present state of the question which is 
given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his masterly ‘System of 
Logic.” 


“Tt is certain, that a part of our notion of a body consists of the 
notion of a number of sensations of our own, or of other sentient 
beings, habitually occurring simultaneously. My conception of the 
table at which I am writing is compounded of its visible form and 
size, which are complex sensations of sight ;—its tangible form and 
size, which are complex sensations of our organ of touch, and of our 
muscles ; its weight, which is also a sensation of touch, and of the 





Mr. Lewes defends Berkeley against his critics with great ability ; but con- 
cludes by turning round upon him himself. He endeavours to overthrow 
Berkeleyanism, by assuming that we have an irresistible belief in “ an external 
matter unlike our sensations, yet the cause of them.” Berkeley would cheer- 
fully have admitied that the external cause of our sensations was unlike our 
sensations ; because, as we have shown in the preceding, a perceiving mind 
cannot be likened to the things it perceives. That our irresistible belief in an 
external cause compels us to call it “ matter,”” Mr. Lewes would not, of 
course, maintain ; and his external cause being an unknown one, as he admits, 
he falls into a perfectly illogical non sequitur in asserting that it cannot be one 
connected with “ a providential scheme, in which matter plays no part.” But 
the latter phrase involves a fallacy, for the properties of matter, as explained 
by Berkeley, do “ play a part” in the providential scheme of divine government. 

We think, also, Mr. Lewes in error generally in his remarks upon the 
Cartesian philosophy. At page 26, he argues against consciousness as a 
basis of certitude, because the world at one time believed that the sun moved 
round the earth. But consciousness did not deceive the world, although 
astronomical philosophers theorised falsely, by not keeping to the facts 
revealed by consciousness. The sun, as a bright visual object, compared 
with other visual objects remaining stationary, does move round the earth. 
What we now know in addition to this is, that if we were placed in the centre 
of the solar system, we should then see the same phenomena reversed. 

We may remark here the singular mistake made by another of Berkeley’s 
commentators,—Mr. Samuel Bailey of Sheffield. Mr. Bailey has attacked Ber- 
keley’s ‘ Theory of Vision,’ and returns to the charge in his new work on ‘ The 
Theory of Reasoning.’ The vulnerable point of Berkeley’s argument upon the 
impossibility of seeing distance, Mr. Bailey conceives to be the following :— 

“ It is, I think, agreed by all, that distance of itself, and immediately, cannot be 
seen. For distance being a line directed endwise to the eye, it projects only one point in 
the fund of the eye, which point remains invariably the same, whether the distance 
be longer or shorter.” 

The objection taken is to the words we have placed in italics, which although 
found in Berkeley's text were not his own, but were borrowed, as the context 
implies, from the definitions of Newtonian writers on optics, and adopted by 
him only with a view of proving his case from their own positions. Mr. 
Bailey should have saved himself the trouble of showing, that physical lines 
ard points have no existence in the eye, for no one could well have been less 
ignorant of the fact than the author of the “Treatise on the Principles of 
Human Knowledge.” 
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muscles ; its colour, which is a sensation of sight ; its hardness, which 
is a sensation of the muscles ; its composition, which is another word 
for all the varieties of sensation which we receive under various 
circumstances from the wood of which it is made; and so forth. All 
cr most of these various sensations freauently are, and, as we learn by 
experience, always might be, experienced simultaneously or in many 
different orders of succession, at our own choice ; and hence the 
thought of any one of them makes us think of the others, and the 
whole become mentally amalgamated into one mixed state of conscious- 
ness, which, in the language of the school of Locke and Hartley, is 
termed a ComPLEx IpEa. 

“ Now, there are philosophers who have argued as follows :—If we 
take an orange, and conceive it to be divested of its natural colour 
without acquiring any new one ; to lose its softness without becoming 
hard ; its roundness without becoming square or pentagonal, or of any 
other regular or irregular figure whatever ; to be deprived of size, of 
weight, of taste, of smell ; to lose all its mechanical and all its chemical 
properties, and acquire no new ones ; to become, in short, invisible, 
intangible, and imperceptible, not only by all our senses, but by the 
senses of all other sentient beings, real or possible ; nothing, say these 
philosophers, would remain. For of what nature, they ask, would be 
the residuum ? And by what token could it manifest its presence ? 
To the unreflecting, its existence seems to rest upon the evidence of 
the senses ; but to the senses nothing is apparent but sensations.”* 


The remark that “nothing, say these philosophers, would 
remain,” applies in strictness only to those metaphysicians 
who have carried Idealism into Pyrrhonism, and would not 
have been accepted by Berkeley as an exact statement of his 
own doctrine. He would have explained that, if it were possible 
to conceive the annihilation of all the phenomena of the universe, 
something would still remain ;—namely, the Mind in which they 
had subsisted. His difference with the materialists was not 
about the necessity of what they called a substratum for the 
properties of matter, but about the nature of that substratum ; 
—whether unsentient or sentient. He said, “what you call 
unsentient things are forms and colours; but forms and colours 
are visual sensations; the substratum of visual and all other 
sensations, is the recipent and percipient mind. The substratum 
of all sensations which exist, out of my own mind and the mind 
of my fellow-beings, is an Infinite Mind.” 

Mr. Mill, after having noticed the reply usually made to 
Berkeley, that our belief in the external cause of our sensations 
is as intuitive as our knowledge of the sensations themselves (a 
belief in which, as we have seen, Berkeley fully shared), proceeds 
to observe that the discussion of Idealism has yet led to this im- 





* Vol. 1. Ch. iii. § 7. 
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portant conclusion,—one upon which modern metaphysicians 
are now very generally agreed,—that whatever we may believe 
of the cause of our sensations, “all that we know of objects is, 
the sensations which they give us, and the order of the 
occurrence of those sensations.” 


“ Kant himself, on this point, is as explicit as Berkeley or Locke. 
However firmly convinced there exists an universe of ‘ THINGS in 
themselves,’ totally distinct from the universe of phenomena, or of 
things as they appear to our senses; and even when bringing into 
use the technical expression (Noumenon) to denote what the thing 
is in itself, as contrasted with the representation of it in our own 
minds; he allows that this representation (the matter of which he 
says consists of our sensations, though the former is given by the 
laws of the mind itself), is all we know of the object ; and that the real 
nature of the Thing is, and by the constitution of our faculties ever 
must remain, at least in this sublunary existence, an impenetrable 
mystery tous. There is not the slightest reason for believing, that 
what we call the sensible qualities of the object are a type of anything 
inherent in itself, or bear any affinity in its own nature. A cause 
does not, as such, resemble its effects; an east wind is not like the 
feeling of cold; nor is heat like the steam of boiling water; why then 
should matter resemble our sensations? Why should the inmost 
nature of fire or water resemble the impressions made by those objects 
upon our senses? And if not on the principle of resemblance, on 
what other principle can the manner in which objects affect us 
through our senses afford us any insight into the inherent nature of 
those objects ? 

“It may, therefore, safely be laid down as a truth, both obvious 
in itself, and admitted by all whom it is at present necessary to take 
into consideration, that of the outward world, we know and can know 
absolutely nothing, except the sensations which we experience from it.” 


Mr. Mill fortifies this conclusion with quotations from 
M. Cousin, by whom the same opinion has been very emphati- 
cally expressed, and defines “Body” to be “the hidden external 
cause to which we refer our sensations.” “ Mind,” Mr. Mill 
calls, “the unknown recipient and percipient of sensations,” 
and “ Body” their “ unknown exciting cause.” 

The question, as thus left, lies in a very narrow compass. 
To say of two causes indicated, that their nature is perfectly 
“unknown,” is the same thing as saying that the two may be 
one. Of two unknown causes possible, one only is felt to be 
necessary. 

The other is hypothesis. Which is fact, and which is hypo- 
thesis? The sentient or the unsentient cause? The conscious 


or the unconscious agent? The inert or the active? The living 
or the dead? 
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The possibility of the existence of an unsentient “something,” 
distinct from all material forms, and our associations with them, 
must be admitted. It cannot, of course, be denied, that many 
things may exist, of the nature of which we know nothing; and 
we may speculate if we please concerning them; but speculations 
founded upon no recognized data, do not belong to the province 
of “ positive” philosophy; out of which we have now chased that 
chaotic element which materialist writers have always assumed 
for the basis of their theory. In the realms of Hypothesis we 
leave them. 

All that we know relates to Life and its phenomena. Not to 
phenomena alone, but to Life and its phenomena. Conscious- 
ness, we have seen, teaches us that in all things there is some 
hidden permanent element; and experience tells us of no 
other element so enduring as Life. The life within us endures 
at least from the cradle to the grave; amidst phenomena ever 
changing. The phenomena are the perishing and fleeting. 
Life is the everlasting. All things that live, live for ever. 


We have come round to the conclusions of Socrates and 
Plato; but by a different mode of working out the same pro- 


blem. 


The further problem remains to be solved, at which we 
glanced, as a difficulty, at the commencement of our inquiry ;— 
How far will the future experience of the living principle within 
us correspond with the present ? 

Upon the subject’ of continued personality, we do not think it 
necessary that more should be said. It is an idea involved in 
that of continuation of life; but our personality, here, is con- 
nected with ever varying sensations, and must be so hereafter.* 
How far will the order of our associated ideas be the same as 
now; and will there be memories of the past ¢ 


The answer to this question must be governed by our read- 
ing of design. 


A large class of our sensations are dependent upon temporary 
conditions ; as the connexion of food with appetite ; a connexion 
not one of invariable sequence, because in the case of creatures 


ae oe 


* Mr. Atkinson objects to the fact of continued personality, that the insane 
imagine themselves different persons. But this is simply a result of false 
association. All that the insane really do in this case is to call themselves by 
wrong names. Their consciousness is no further affected by the mistake than 
Mr. Atkinson would be if a party of foreigners were to be introduced to him 
as the Duke of Wellington. 
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of different species we see the same appetite suggested by food 
of the most opposite kinds, Sensations of this class fade and 
perish in the present life, and we may conclude, therefore, that 
in another life, having served their purpose here, we shall miss 
them altogether. To judge of what sensations will then remain 
to us, and of what new sensations we shall experience, we must 
study the general tendency of the operations of nature in regard 
to created life. Whatever that tendency may now be, we may 
rest assured that i¢ will continue. Ifthe plans of the Creator, 
or, as we are apt to term them, the laws of nature, tend now to 
bencficent objects, and tend to progress, (as we seem to see both 
physically and psychologically, in the revelations of geology; 
the transformation of the grub into the butterfly, and the 
intellectual advance of society from primitive barbarism,) our 
future lot, as necessarily involved in them, will also be one of 
progress, and w orthy of a beneficent Being. 

If one of progress, our future life will be a life with memories 
of the past ; because without memories of the past there can be 
no progress. Our memories of the past will even, it is not im- 
probable, be more perfect than in the present life, for progress 
mm memory is one of the conditions of our present being up to 
the period of preparation for a change. Of what is it the infant 
dreams when we see it smiling in its sleep? Of something, we 
may conjecture, that it has known prior to its birth, when it 
unquesticnably lived, for a period of what, to us, appears but a 
few months of gestation, but ¢o it may have been leng years of 
happy being. Whatever it dreams of, the dream is soon for- 
gotten. ‘The child of five years of age scarcely remembers the 
events of the past month, but with increasing activity of percep- 
tion come increasing powers of recollection, and the man can 
write from memory the narrative of a life. 

We shall remember then our past lives, and we shall remember 
and recognise again the friends we have loved. Not by their 
forms, which will be changed, but by the other tokens of their 
being that mutual memories will furnish. And if there were 
no other reason for believing that we shall mect them than the 
hope of mecting them, that hope would itself be an evidence 
upon which we might build as upon a rock. For whence is 
hopefulness ? 

Admitting, and we may admit largely, for the numerous dis- 
appointments of life, the multitude of instances in the experience 
of each and all of us in which Hope has told “a flattering tale,” 
it is yet incontestible that in others, and in infinitely the more 
numerous cases, the voice of Hope has been the voice of pro- 
phecy. Prophecy indeed, in strictness it is not, for the words 
of Hope are not specific pledges, but only akin to them, They 
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are words of encouragement, of which the purport is, “ do not 
despair.” But why come those words to the mind in all our 
trials and sorrows, stimulating us to renewed exertion, and 
administering comfort even when the tomb closes over the 
ashes of those "hom we have the most dearly cherished. Who 
is it speaks those words ?—That Infinite Being from whom alone 
flow the laws of instinctive suggestion; and who, if truth itself 
exist,—if there be reality in anything, will not, and cannot 
deceive by them. 


“‘ Hope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the seed; 
Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour, 
But prompts again to deed. 
* And ere upon the old man’s dust, 
The grass is seen to wave, 
We look through falling tears,—to trust 
Hope’s sunshine on the grave. 
“Oh no! it is no flattering lure, 
No fancy weak or fond, 
When hope would bid us rest secure, 
In better life beyond. 
“ Nor loss, nor shame, nor grief, nor sin, 
Her promise may gainsay ; 
The voice divine hath spoke within, 
And God did ne’er betray.” 

In the above lines of a gifted spirit, for awhile withdrawn from 
us,* are embodied in a religious form, the substance of the 
Cartesian Philosophy. We find another form of it in the works 
of a much older writer than Descartes, but one whose name has 
not reached us,—the author of the Book of Job. “There is a 
spirit in man; and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding.” All primary conceptions may be regarded as 
inspirations. All clear ideas, underived from any preceding 
ideas, are true ;— because they flow direct from the only source 
of truth. 

The questions occur, Why are not secondary conceptions, or 
derived ideas, also true; that is, true invariably? Why are in- 
ferences ever false? What is the origin of error? Why does 
evil exist in the world? 

The only answer we can give in the few brief sentences with 
which we must now conclude, may appear paradoxical, but we 
must leave them to the reflections of the reader. Let him take 
them with him into the daily business of life, and he will die in 
charity with all mankind. Pure error does not exist. What- 
ever a man thinks, has truth in it; and where wrong it is only 





* Sarah F, Adams. 
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wrong because something has been omitted,—which it is the pro- 
vince of experience to supply. Evil is but that partial aspect 
of some good, which is best expressed by the Irish proverb, 
“ There is a stlver lining to every cloud!” In all things there 
is an clement of the Divine. 


We must condense with equal brevity the thoughts we would 
scatter over our last page, as the seed of thoughts, upon that 
part of the subject of a future life which is involved in the in- 
quiry of—Where, and When ? 

Time and Space are not beings, but attributes of beings. 
Space is extension; extension is a property of figure ; figure is 
a visual object ; a visual object is a picture on the retina, which 
is itself, when seen, a picture on the retina of the mind, and 
exists only as perceived. ‘Time is a succession of ideas. Past, 
Present, and Future are, therefore, all relative terms. Where 
there has been no succession, there has been no Past, and where 
no new sequences have commenced, there can be no Future. 

The enigma, therefore, that presented itself to us of Where is 
Socrates Now? we may leave to the solution of the Author of 
all material forms and all sequential phenomena. It is possible 
that, between the moment of his drinking the hemlock and his 
finding himself in a state better adapted for the capacity of such 
a mind than the present, countless ages may elapse,—to other 
beings. To Socrates it would matter not. The moment of his 
re-awakening would still be the next moment to him. 


With this sentiment upon our minds, let us close this paper. 
For the commencement of our Future, we can wait the good 
pleasure of the Author of our Past. To the question of “ What 
is Death ?” we finally reply, in the words of Jean Paul Richter, 
“ Tt ts the time for rest.” The night cometh. But “ watchman, 
what of the night ?” 


“ Mysterious night ! when our first Parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came; 
And lo, creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun ? or who could find 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind; 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife, 


9” 


If light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICKS. 


1,—Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la 
Marck. Recueillie et mise en ordre par M. A. De Bacourt. Paris: 
1851. London: Rolandi. 


In the magnificent epic entitled ‘The History of the French Revo- 
lution,’ by Thomas Carlyle, we find it said, in reference to the period 
of Mirabeau’s life to which the present correspondence principally 
relates, “the great Mirabeau walks in darkness, companionless on 
wild ways—what his thoughts were no record of biographer will now 
disclose.” The sentence is a striking example of the manner in which 
the whole subject has been lifted into the regions of the ideal, and the 
character of Mirabeau, especially, invested with a kind of mythical 
grandeur, for which less poetically disposed inquirers after truth can 
find but little warrant. It would be, perhaps, presumptuous to attempt 
to determine, with any degree of certainty, what the thoughts of any 
human being are at any time ; but, as far as they can be explained by 
a knowledge of outward circumstances and actions, there now remains 
no peculiar mystery in the instance alluded to. The present publica- 
tion is chiefly valuable as placing beyond all doubt what was before 
only matter of strong conjecture. Whatever darkness existed is now 
entirely dispelled: Mirabeau was not companionless, for “friend de 
la Marck” was cognisant of the whole transaction, and, indeed, a chief 
instrument in bringing about the secret connexion with the court, of 
which so much has been said. 

It is not often that historical facts, unconfirmed by public docu- 
ments, are found resting on testimony so entirely unexceptionable; 
and in estimating the character of Mirabeau in some measure from 
the statements here afforded, we shall be little liable to err on the 
unfavourable side, as the Count de la Marck was, and remained till 
death, his devoted friend; and the correspondence has been given 
to the world only in compliance with his express injunction, repeated 
solemnly on his death-bed. It is evident that Mirabeau regarded his 
connexion with the court as entirely honourable, and even relied on 
it to form his excuse to posterity for the other portion of his conduct, 
which, at first view, it is not very easy to reconcile with it. 

If he is anywhere to be charged with insincerity, however, it is 
certainly not in his endeavours to save the royal family and the 
monarchy. The apparent inconsistency between these and his popular 
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orations in favour of extreme democracy, may be reconciled by taking 
into consideration what his personal experience had been, and the 
cause he had for the most vehement detestation of the privileges of 
the aristocracy. In the repeated imprisonments he had suffered, (his 
noble and worthy father, the notorious “Friend of Man,” having 
employed eighteen out of the fifty-four lettres de cachet he obtained 
for the express benefit of his eldest son,) his heart, at least, had learnt 
to abhor the system to which they belonged; but he believed, never- 
theless, in the possibility of building up, with its worn and rotten 
materials, a political edifice not altogether unfavourable to liberty— 
“something resembling that of England”—then and still the ideal of 
continental politicians—and which, if not, as has been boastfully 
asserted, the best that has ever been devised, may claim the more 
qualified praise of being one of the best that has ever been put in prac- 
tice, especially in that valuable property it has of being ruined and 
utterly destroyed as often as may be found necessary—and being 
afterwards not a pin the worse—nay, to all appearance, considerably 
better. The position of M. de la Marck was unusually favourable 
for observation ; for though attached to the court by personal friend- 
ship for the queen, he was of a rank and wealth that placed him far 
above any favour or patronage that could be offered him; his pre- 
possessions are such as might naturally be anticipated from his social 
rank; bu; these being known and frankly avowed, may be taken into 
our calculations, and need not interfere with the accuracy of our 
conclusions. It is by no means necessary to the truth of history that 
a historian should have no partialities and no private affections, but 
only that they should be such as may be readily estimated. 

Before proceeding further we will devote a few minutes to the per- 
sonal history of M. de la Marck, as well to establish his value as a 
witness, as that they suggest some curious considerations on the 
character of the period. 

Prince Augustus of Arenberg, fourth son of the Duke of Arenberg, 
and who afterwards took from his maternal grandfather the title of 
Comte de la Marck, was born at Brussels in 1753, of one of the most 
distinguished princely houses of Europe; and as, though not Austrian 
subjects, most of his paternal ancestors had been engaged in the 
service of Austria, he was early distinguished by the special notice 
and friendship of the Empress Maria Theresa, who, on the marriage 
of her daughter, Marie Antoinette, to the Dauphin of France, warmly 
recommended him to the favour of that unfortunate princess, to whom 
he remained, to the tragie close of her life, faithfully and disinte- 
restedly attached. When little more than fifteen years old he was 
placed in command of a regiment of German cavalry, which had been 
raised and equipped by his grandfather for the service of France, and 
on this occasion he was presented at the court of Louis XV. The 
splendours of this court diu not fail of making some impression on a 
youth thus first entering the world; but as he was not yet acclimatised 
to its corrupt atmosphere, he was not a little disgusted by finding 
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that it was necessary for him also to be presented to Madame Du 
Barry. In her apartments he found a crowd of ambassadors, foreign 
ministers, and all the most distinguished personages of the court. 
On his own presentation, which was by M. de Mercy, the Austrian 
ambassador, the lady addressed to him a few unmeaning questions in 
the true royal style; but he had scarcely time to answer before other 
persons pressed before him, anxious to obtain the very singular honour 
of a few moments’ attention from the favourite. After this he found 
himself drawn frequently into the royal circle, and to the suppers at 
which Madame Du Barry presided, far more frequently, indeed, than 
he desired, and he gladly escaped when he could, without offence, 
into the at least comparatively purer circle of the young Dauphin and’ 
Dauphiness, or to the duties of his regiment, in the study of which he 
was very assiduous. 

As we do not purpose to follow his career, but only to give such a 
general idea of it as may explain his position with relation to the 
French court, we pass over what is said further on this subject by 
M. Bacourt, with the exception of a single anecdote, which is too 
characteristic of the time to be omitted. On the departure of his 
regiment for India, in the war of 1777, he had given offence to one 
of his officers by some expressions of not unmerited contempt, on his 
choosing that time for his resignation. On his return, this M. de 
Peyron, whose reputation had somewhat suffered by the transaction, 
provoked a quarrel with the Comte de la Marck; and as the latter 
did not choose to take advantage of the etiquette that would have 
permitted him to decline a duel with an inferior officer on a matter 
relating to the service, the consequence was a meeting on the follow- 
ing morning in the Bois de Boulogne. After a few moments his 
adversary fell dead, from the count’s sword having entered the brain 
through the eye; but, at the same instant, he himself received a 
wound of the most dangerous character; M. de Peyron’s weapon: 
having passed through his lungs. He immediately began to vomit 
torrents of blood, and his second, the Vicomte de Noailles, thinking 
him dying, and anxious to give him what consolation he could, rushed 
to him with the comforting intelligence that he might be sure of the 
death of his antagonist. “I understand these things, my friend ; je 
m’y connais, il est mort—il est bien mort.” 

At this time duels were entirely contrary to French law, but there 
was little danger of a man of M. dela Marck’s rank suffering any great 
inconvenience, notwithstanding the fatal result of this one. The 
Parliament of Paris, indeed, instituted a prosecution against him ; but 
the Vicomte de Noailles hastened to Versailles, and told the story to 
the Comte d’Artois and the queen, and, by their influence, an order 
was obtained from the king to the minister of police, to take the 
necessary measures to provide for the safety of M. dela Marck. In 
pursuance of this order, the surgeon who had been on the ground and 
examined the body of M. de Peyron, was induced to draw up a state- 
ment, in which he declared that M. de Peyron had died of apoplexy. 


Q2 
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We pass now to the period which commenced the relations of the 
Count de la Marck with Mirabeau. The former, as we have seen, 
had the good fortune to possess, by his rank and family connexions, 
the entrée to the envied circle of extremely “ good company ;” but as 
a man of intelligence, he could not help sometimes growing a little 
weary of it, and longing to season its insipidity with an infusion of 
more piquant materials. 

He eagerly, therefore, accepted a proposal made to him to be intro- 
duced to Mirabeau, who, from his writings, from the scandalous law- 
suits against him, as well as the persecutions which he had suffered 
from his father, had already become one of the most marked men of 
the time ; and he had little chance of meeting him in the courtly circle 
in which he chiefly moved. 

The exterior of Mirabeau was, as is well known, the reverse of 
prepossessing. Most people remember his own description of his face 
—that it was like that of a tiger who had had the small-pox ; his 
figure was clumsy ; his head unusually large, covered with a vast 
shaggy head of hair ; and the first time M. de la Marck met him, the 
effect of the ungainly person was by no means improved, by its being 
elaborately dressed, and the shaggy head curled and powdered. His 
whole appearance and manner, indeed, are described as what, in a 
person of less note, would be called vulgar. 


** Wishing to appear polite, he rated his bows, and his first words’ 
were ostentatious compliments. In short, he had neither the manners nor 
the language of the society in which he found himself; and although, by his 
birth, he was on a level with those who were receiving him, it was evident that 
he wanted the ease which is given by the habits of good company—(du grande 
monde). During dinner the conversation ran much upon common places, 
which did not prevent Mirabeau from uttering some clever and witty things, 
though he often spoiled them by an air of pretension and e rated morn 
ness—especially in addressing ladies. But after dinner, M.de Meilhan having 
turned the conversation on politics and the administration, all that might have 
struck any one as ridiculous in the exterior of Mirabeau instantly disappeared, 
and all that remained remarkable was the abundance and accuracy of his ideas, 
and his brilliant and energetic manner of expressing them.” 


It was not long after the meeting above described, that Mirabeau 
gave M. de la Marck distinctly to understand that he desired to enter 
into relations with the court ; repeating more than once that it was 
not his fault if it rejected him, and forced him, for the sake of his-per- 
sonal safety, to make himself the chief of the popular party. “See,” 
he said, ‘that they at the castle know that Iam more disposed for 
than against them.” Notwithstanding these expressions, however, it 
is not surprising, considering the habitual tone of his public orations, 
that the count felt some doubts as to whether he was likely to make 
@ very sincere and faithful servant of the monarchy ; indeed, though, 
like most others, he felt the influence of the powerful attraction which 
Mirabeau exercised on all who approached him, M. de la Marck was 
as yet by no means convinced of the falsehood of the report then 
generally prevalent, that the impetuous tribune was at this time sold 
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to the Duke of Orleans. An incident that took place, however, en- 
tirely relieved him from this calumnious imputation. 


“One day in the month of September, 1789, Mirabeau came to me at an 
early hour, appearing much pre-occupied, and said, ‘ My friend, it depends on 
= to render me a great service. I do not know which way to turn myself. 

have not a crown in the world. Will you lend me something?’ I offered 
him a rouleau of fifty louis, which was all I had by me at the moment. ‘I do 
not know when I shall be able to return them to you,’ he said; ‘I have not 
yet looked at my father’s estate—(to which he had recently succeeded )—and 
my relations are going to law with me.’ I replied that he had no occasion to 
make himself uneasy about his debt to me, and that I should always esteem 
— happy to oblige him, and thus contribute to insure the independence 
of his talents and character. He seemed to be extremely touched by the 
manner in which I had acceded to his request, and said with much emotion 
that he had not yet met in his life any one who had shown himself as much 
his true friend as myself. 

‘From that day he never ceased to manifest towards me a gratitude which 
continued to his death. Personally I have never had occasion to complain; 
to me he was constantly a true, confiding and devoted friend, and he has even 
given me proofs of deference to my advice which astonished me, in a character 
as impetuous as his. By the side of great faults, which we meet with, how- 
ever, in many men, he had many noble and good qualities which we seldom 
find united in the same person. The slight service which I had just rendered 
him, gave me some right to enter with him into details concerning his pecu- 
= position, and I thus acquired the certainty that this man, whom all the 
world represented as venal, had never sacrificed any principle for money. He 
had denounced the agiotage in pamphlets which had brought him almost 
nothing, when the brokers had offered him considerable sums to write in their 
favour, or at least to purchase his silence. Yet at the moment when he was 
refusing their offers, he was sending to the pawnbrokers all the effects that he 
possessed. He wrote a work on the bank of St. Charles, which the bank 
vainly endeavoured to induce him to suppress, by means of very advantageous 
= proposals. He refused them all. He was accused afterwards of 

ving drawn on the treasury of the Duke of Orleans, and it was at the 
moment that these treasures were said to be lavished on him that he presented 
himself to me to ask me, in a hurried and embarrassed manner, to lend him a 
few louis. It is my duty to destroy, as much as lies in my power, these odious 
imputations, which have been echoed by almost all the writers on the French 
revolution; and I say emphatically, Mirabeau never sacrificed his principles to 
his pecuniary interests. He received, it is true, the king’s money, but it was 
to save tke king himself, and not as the price of the sacrifice of his opinions. 
It was, on the contrary, for the sake of placing himself in a position to give 
them more development and force, for through all the democratic declamations 
of Mirabeau, the observer may well see that at the bottom of his heart he was 
more & monarchist than the king’s ministers. His opinion in favour of the 
absolute, when M. Necker required only the suspensive veto ; his absence from 
the sitting of the 4th of August (when feudal privileges were abolished); his 
repugnance to the declaration of rights; his speeches on the right of peace 
and war; all this proves, superabundantly, that his principles in matters of 

vernment were more monarchial than democratic, and it must be observed 
that all these facts took place before the commencement of his relations with 
the court.” 


+ Notwithstanding his aversion to mingling in the troubled element 
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that was every day becoming darker and more stormy, M. de la Marck 
now resolved, if possible, to bring together those who could, apparently, 
be of such material service to one another. He mentioned the subject 
to the queen, but, as yet, she shrank from the idea of an association 
with Mirabeau, thanked M. de la Marck for his intentions, but hoped 
they would not be reduced to such an extremity as that. 

In the meantime, the fearful tide of events was rolling rapidly on ; 
embarrassment was added to embarrassment, danger to danger ; and 
the contingency in which Mirabeau was to become the sole hope of 
the perishing monarchy, appeared to M. de la Marck by no means an 
unlikely one. “ What are these people thinking of?” said Mirabeau 
of the court. ‘Do they not see the abyss that is opening at their 
feet?” and again, when still more exasperated by the imbecile apathy 
of the king, “All is lost! The king and queen will perish! You 
will see the populace trample on their dead bodies!” M. de la Marck 
manifested horror at the expression, but he repeated it deliberately, 
and strongly urged him to make the royal family acquainted with the 
dangers of their position. This the count promised to do, and in order 
that Mirabeau might be free to devote himself to their service, offered 
to lend him fifty louis a month, which, with his salary as a deputy, 
might suffice for his current expenses, his estate affording a sufficient 
pledge to his creditors for their ultimate satisfaction. 

The day following that on which the king and royal family were 
brought by force from Versailles, Mirabeau came to M. de la Marck, 
“If you have any means of making yourself heard by the king and 
queen,” he said, “ persuade them that they and France are lost if the 
royal family does not leave Paris. I am occupying myself at this 
moment with a plan for getting them out ; are you in a position to 
assure them that they may rely upon me ?” “Do you arrange your 
plan,” was the reply, “and when it is set down in writing I will 
manage to convey it to them.” A few days after this he presented an 
elaborate paper, containing a full exposition of his views at this period, 
and of the manner in which he proposed to reconcile the principles of 
liberty with those of royal power. The memorial begins by a declara- 
tion that the king did not come freely to Paris, and that the National 
Assembly, if it had the power to follow, had certainly not the power to 
detain him, that the sovereign has not even the liberty to choose his 
own guards or exercise any influence on those to whom his safety is 
confided, that Paris itself will be inevitably ruined if it is not restored 
to order and compelled to moderation, that its need cf provisions 
places it at the mercy of the rest of the kingdom, and that the pro- 
longation of its anarchical tyranny will be its own inevitable destruc- 
tion: it goes on to consider what measures may be taken to put an end 
to this state of things. 


“Many methods present themselves, but there are some which would 
unchain such frightful evils that I only refer to them to induce the king to 
abandon all thoughts of them, as of what would be certainly ruinous. To retire 
to Metz, or to any other frontier, would be to declare war-on the nation and 
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abdicate the throne. A king, who is the whole safeguard of his people, does 
not fly before them, he takes them for the judges of his conduct and his 
principles, he does not break at a single blow all the ties that unite them to 
him, he does not excite their distrust, he does not place himself in the position 
to return to his states only in arms, or to be reduced to beg for the assistance 
of foreigners. And who could calculate to what length the excitement of the 
French people would go, if it saw the king abandon it for the sake of joining 
banished persons, or become himself an exile. Up to what point would it 
prepare itself for braving and resisting the forces that he had collected? I 
myself, after such an event, would renounce allegiance to the monarch. 

** The plan of withdrawing into the interior of the kingdom, and convoking 
all the nobility, does not seem less dangerous. Justly or not, the entire nation, 
which in its ignorance confounds the nobility and the patriciat, will for a long 
time regard the nobility en masse as its implacable enemies. The abolition of 
the feudal system was an expiation due to two centuries of delirium. It might 
once have been possible to diminish the commotion, but it is now no longer 
so, and for the king to make common cause with the nobility would be worse 
than to throw himself into the midst of a foreign and hostile army; it would 
be to choose between a great nation and some individuals; between peace and 
civil war, with forces excessively unequal. 

* * * * * 

** All these methods being then set aside—this is my opinion of the last that 
has been proposed, and which is certainly not without danger; but it must not 
be imagined that it is possible to find a way of escaping from a great peril, by 
which no peril will be incurred ; and all the resources of statesmen ought now 
to be employed in preparing, moderating, directing and limiting the crisis, and 
not in preventing it—which is impossible—or merely in retarding it, which will 
but render it more violent. This last plan may be executed by the most simple 
means, but these means should be prepared even to their most minute details. 
They should only be communicated to those who are to employ them, and 
that not till the moment when the resolution to employ them shall have been 
taken. The ministry is not sufficiently well meaning, or at least is not pre- 
sumed to be so, for the plan to be laid open to it. fi is the last resource for 
the welfare of the public and the personal safety of the king. All would be 
lost if indiscretion should betray a plan which ignorance of its object and 
results might cause to be regarded as a conspiracy, whilst the safety of the 
state is its only object. It will be necessary to admit no confidants but the 
persons directly concerned. When the most important agents have been 
selected, they must receive carte blanche concerning the choice of means and 
of inferior agents ; and indeed our misfortune is such that it will be necessary 
for us to employ as much mystery in serving our country as others do in 
injuring it.” 

Mirabeau then proceeds to detail his plan, of which the principal 
features are, that a body of ten thousand men, composed only of 
national regiments, shall be moved upon a point about midway between 
Paris and Rouen ; and if this measure should appear to give umbrage 
in the provinces, another line of troops should be formed to observe 
the suspected districts. These operations should be effected by private 
communication with the garrisons, and without the concurrence of 
ministers. 

These precautions being taken, the king should leave Paris in open 
day, and take the road to Rouen. He should choose this town or its 
environs, because it is the centre of the kingdom, and regarded as a 
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military position it commands an immense navigation, and controls 
the supply of provisions for the most important focus of resistance ; 
this resistance would become benediction, if the exertions and the 
benevolence of the king should be successful in changing the scarcity 
that has hitherto prevailed into abundance. Another reason for 
choosing Rouen is, that such a choice is a guarantee that there is no 
intention of flight, and that the king desired to draw near to the 
provinces, because Normandy is very populous and its inhabitants have 
greater tenacity of character than the other French, as well as that 
trom this province it would be easy to form a coalition with Bretagne 
and Anjou—which together would then form an irresistible force. 
Before his departure the king should have in readiness a proclamation 
addressed to the provinces, in which he should declare that he has 
been kept in Paris as a prisoner, without even the freedom of personal 
movement, to which, like every other citizen, he has a right ; that he 
is aware that this position of the sovereign may be made to serve as a 
pretext for refusing obedience to the decrees of the National Assembly, 
and thus “ compromise a revolution in which he takes as much interest 
as the most ardent friends of liberty.” 


“That he wishes to be inseparable from his people, and that the choice 
which he has made of Rouen sufficiently proves this. 

“That he is the first of the kings of his race who has ever formed the design 
of investing the nation with all its rights, and that he has persisted in this 
design, notwithstanding the corrupting influence of bad counsellors. That he 
has adopted without reserve such and such decrees of the National Assembly, 
to which he now renews his sanction ; and that his sentiments in this respect 
are invariable. That certain other decrees do not appear to the king suffi- 
eiently advantageous for his people; and that others, again, have not been 
sufficiently reflected on; and that he desires that the nation should freely 
undertake a re-examination of them, without nevertheless calling in question 
the necessary provisional obedience to them. That he is about to summon 
the National Assembly to him at Rouen to continue its labours, but that he 
wili soon convoke a new one to judge, confirm, modify, and ratify the opera- 
tions of the first. That he desires before all things that the public debt should 
be sacred; that on this point, as it concerns the national honour and also his 
owa, he cannot consent to negociate. That he will also not negociate con- 
cerning the existence of the parliaments, which he has always regarded as the 
—_— scourge of his people, and one which the National Assembly has 

elayed too long to destroy. That it is time to teach the nation that these 
bodies which have pretended to be a barrier against the king, have been not 
Tess the enemies of the nation than of the monarch; that their interest and 
their ambition have been the motives of their apparent watchfulness; that 
their real purpose, manifested by their coalition with the nobility and with all 
malcontents—with all the enemies of the public good, is, by means of anarchy, 
to lay the foundation of their own power; to destroy the ties of obedience in 
order to diminish the authority of the sovereign; to support upon occasion 
this authority, to oppose that of the nation; and to maintain, by thus balancing 
the two, the judicial aristucracy, which, of all the forms of a corrupt govern- 
ment, would be evidently the most tyrannical. 

“ That the king is ready to submit personally to the greatest sacrifices; that 
it is no longer time to make promises of economy without realizing those 
promises ; that he will live like a private individual; that a million of francs 
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will suffice for his expenses as a man and the father of a family—that he asks 
for nothing more; that he will have but one table for himself and his family ; 
that royal luxury shall appear only in the perfection of the civil government, 
and in the wise magnificence of expenses truly national. 

“That the creditors of the state shall be no longer deluded with vain pro- 
mises, or forced to submit to compositions; the king requires that at least all 
the disposable property of the nation shall be given them as a security, and 
that to get out of the inextricable labyrinth of the finances, it is his intention 
first to convoke all the state creditors in order to become acquainted with the 
sum total of the debt. 

“That although resolved personally to submit to the greatest sacrifices, the 
king does not think that the same rigid economy should be extended to the 
pensions which were granted a long time ago to a number of citizens who have 
no other resource for existence; and he begs the nation to consider that it is 
not by ruining or driving to despair millions of individuals, that public peace 
is likely to be established.” 

This declaration is to be carried by extraordinary couriers into all 
the provinces, and all the commandants are to be warned to be on 
their guard. Another proclamation is then to be sent to the Assembly 
to announce the departure of the king, and invite it to follow him. 
If it should continue its sittings in Paris, notwithstanding the decree 
by which it has declared itself inseparable from the monarch, it will 
be evident that it is under constraint, and the session will be then of 
right terminated ; the king will then, either through the present min- 
istry or others that he shall choose, proceed to new measures ; and in 
the meantime he would continue to issue proclamations that should 
instruct the people in their true interests. 

Regarding the plan here proposed as the only one that could pre- 
vent the complete subjection of the royal power, and even of the 
Assembly, to the populace of Paris, M. de la Marck next considered 
the means of placing it in the king’s hands; and for this purpose 
addressed himself first to Monsieur, Count de Provence, of whose 
judgment he had a favourable opinion. He read the memorial atten- 
tively, and approved of it on the whole, but declared that the king 
would never consent to adopt it. M. de la Marck then requested him 
to speak of it to the queen, but Monsieur replied, he was greatly mis- 
taken if he believed that the queen would determine him in an affair 
of this importance, and added that the king sometimes showed a kind 
of jealousy of the queen’s influence. The feebleness and indecision 
of the king’s character, Monsieur declared, exceeded anything that 
could be believed. ‘ Imagine,” he said, by way of illustration, “a set 
of oiled ivory balls which you were trying to keep together.” 

Disappointed in his attempt to induce the king to leave Paris, 
Mirabeau declared that the monarchy was on the brink of an abyss ; 
that frightful scenes were preparing ; that it was impossible to cal- 
culate the lengths to which popular fury would go, and that civil war 
was the only meanis left to re-establish the legitimate authority of the 
king. This war, he declared, he dreaded less than the horrors which 
he foresaw ; for war, he said, restores the energies of the soul. “I 
opposed to him,” says M. de la Marck, “the impossibility of the king 
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making war without money. “Civil war,” he replied, “is always made 
without money ; and, besides, under existing circumstances it will 
not be of long duration. All Frenchmen wish for places or money ; 
they would get promises, and you would soon see the king’s party 
everywhere predominant.” 

Towards the close of 1789, M. de la Marck went for a time to the 
Netherlands, which was also in a state of revolution, and with which 
his family was more closely connected than with France. But he 
was recalled by an earnest appeal from the Count de Mercy. 

Their Majesties had now become convinced that they did need 
the help of Mirabeau, and begged M. de la Marck to return to Paris, 
and set on foot the negotiation. He arrived on the 16th of March, 
1790, and went immediately to Mirabeau, whom he found in a state 
of profound discouragement. He said he occupied himself little with 
public affairs, and rarely went to the tribune. The continually in- 
creasing irritation of all minds,—the weakening of every spring of 
authority,—the perpetual vacillations of the king,—the incapacity of 
his ministers,—the visible progress towards delirious and furious 
anarchy,—all these things his eagle eye saw at a glance; he believed 
himself capable, himself perhaps alone capable, of providing, in some 
measure, for the necessities of the hour; but he was repulsed, rejected, 
misunderstood, and he sat gloomily meditating upon his defeated 
hopes for the monarchy, and on the painful embarrassments of his 
domestic position, for his extravagant habits had again involved him 
in debt. 


**T saw, however, that he had not renounced his first project of negotiating 
personally with the king, for the language which he held to me formed a ve 
marked contrast with his speeches in the tribune, and with the writings which 
he published, or caused to be pyblished. This was what I could not help 
remarking. I was, however, much more persuaded of his sincerity in our 
private conversations, than of the truth of his assertions in the tribune or in 
the ‘ Courier de Provence.’ Iwas not ignorant of the motive that dictated 
the latter, He wished to arrive at power, and at the direction of affairs; but 
he could not follow the common route; it was on the contrary, in taking that 
which was diametrically opposite, that he hoped to arrive at the goal.” 


It was soon arranged that a private interview should take place 
between Mirabeau and the Count de Mercy on the part of the king. 
M. de la Marck’s house had a private garden-door on the Champs 
Elysees, of which he now gave Mirabeau a key, with instructions to 
come on foot, and go directly to his apartments without passing through 
the ante-chamber of the domestics. M. de Mercy, in the meantime, was 
to come in his carriage to the front door, and enter by the usual way, 
and especial care was to be taken that the interview should remain a 
secret to all but themselves. 

The meeting took place in the manner agreed upon; but even then 
M. de Mercy was not empowered to make Mirabeau a direct overture 
on the king’s part. 

Mirabeau declared that the only thing the king could do was to 
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leave Paris, but not France; and urged the necessity of pressing on 
the king, the conviction that this was the only course he had to take; 
but the interview terminated without any decisive result. The next 
step in this tedious negotiation was, that the queen desired to see 
M. de la Marck, also privately, in the apartment of Madame Thibaut, 
one of her bed-chamber women. Her majesty began stating, that 
two months ago she and the king had taken, conjointly, the resolution 
of addressing themselves to Count Mirabeau ; but she enquired, with 
a mixture of curiosity and embarrassment, whether he had not taken 
an active part in the horrors of the 5th and 6th of October. This 
M. de la Marck could positively contradict, as they had passed the 
greatest part of those days together, and had been dining ¢éte-a-téte 
when they heard of the arrival of the populace at Versailles. 


** You give me pleasure,’ said the queen, in a more assured tone, ‘I had 

= need to be undeceived on this point, for, after the reports which have 
n current, I had conceived, I must own, a horror of Count Mirabeau, and 

this has contributed not a little to retard our resolution to address ourselves 
to him, to arrest, if possible, the fatal consequences of the revolution.’ 

“ At this moment the king entered, and said, with his customary drusquerie, 
* The queen will have told you that I wished to employ Count Mirabeau, if 
you believe he has the wish and the power to be useful. What is your 
Opinion on this point? ’ 

“T replied frankly that it was rather late to think of this; that Mirabeau had 

ted avertures of this nature, but that his majesty’s ministers had treated 
him with a disdain that, on their part, was certainly not justifiable. I repre- 
sented that it was their duty to have secured the support, not only of 
Mirabeau, but of many other dangerous deputies, and added, that the longer 
the attack was delayed the more formidable did the difficulty become. 

“ « Ah,’ said the king, ‘There is nothing to hope from M. Necker on this 

int ; it is necessary that all that is done by Mirabeau should remain a pro- 

‘ound secret from my ministers. I rely for this upon him and upon you.’ 

“* IT was confounded by this answer. I could not conceive it possible that 
the king should be thinking of employing a man like Mirabeau without the 
knowledge of his ministers. It would be almost certain that his advice and 
his actions would be often in opposition with theirs, and what good could be 
expected from this contradiction ? 

*** Now,’ continued the king, ‘how do you think Mirabeau can serve me ?’ 
I told him that I could not reply to this question till I had conferred with 
Mirabeau. ‘See him then, and afterwards give me and the queen an account 
of what you shall have resolved on.’ 

* * Sire! would you not prefer that Mirabeau should put into writing his 
ideas on this subject?’ ‘ Yes, that will be better,—then you can send it me 
by the queen.’” 


Mirabeau was “enchanted” at being finally placed in a position to 
be useful to the court. He appeared to M. de la Marck even too 
sanguine, in overlooking the formidable difficulties that lay in his 
way ; and in a few days brought his first note to the court, of which, 
besides professions of attachment to the court, the principal, indeed 
almost the only subject, is the necessity of destroying the power of 
M. de la Fayette, which, great as it certainly was, appears to be 
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exaggerated by what we cannot help regarding as personal jealousy 
on the part of Mirabeau, and of sympathetic aversion on that of his 
friend. 


“¢ First Note of the Comte de Mirabeau for the Court. 


* June Ist, 1790. Ihave professed monarchical poss when I saw in the 
court only weakness, and knowing neither the soul nor the thoughts of the 
daughter of Maria Theresa, I could not count on this august auxiliary. 
have combatted for the rights of the throne when I inspired only distrust, and 
that all my proceedings, poisoned by malignity, appeared as so many snares. 
I have served the senate when I knew well that I had to expect from a 
king, just, though deceived, neither benefits nor rewards. What should I do 
now, when gratitude has revived my courage. and that gratitude has made of 
my principles my duties. I shall be what I have always been, the defender 
of. the monarchical power regulated by law, and the apostle of liberty guaran- 
teed by monarchical power. My heart will pursue the route that reason had 

reviously traced to me, or rather, notwithstanding the unexpected favours I 
os received, no new sentiment has entered into miy soul. Mingled with 
affection and respect, gratitude was there already. It has been said of the 
Divinity that to labour is to pray—one should say of kings that to serve them 
is to recognise their benefits. Instead of losing much time and paper in 
returning thanks, I will continue my notes on passing events with great 
activity, and I will sketch, in the present instance, a general plan of conduct 
on which I place, I own, great confidence, since it is the fruit of a long and 
profound meditation. 

“The question is of the relations of the court with the idol of the day— 
the pretended general of the constitution, the rival of the monarch, in short 
M. de la Fayette. From the power which the weakness of the court, rather 
than the law, permits M. de la Fayette to exercise, I have thought it expedient 
and urgent to examine to what point it would be advantageous or injurious to 
coalesce with him in the choice of new ministers, if it should be decided to aj 
point them; that is to say, if the decree which interdicts the choice of them in the 
Assembly should be reversed, or if another administration should be formed, for 
it is impossible to govern longer with the existing one. I had to consider, in 
order to solve the problem I proposed to myself, what are the bases of 
M. de la Fayette’s power, what his conduct is likely to be, what he will be 
able to do against ministers who are not of his choice, and what they can do 
without him. The moment is approaching when this examination will become 
indispensable, and the safety of the kingdom, the safety of the monarchy, 
depend in some measure on the resolution that shall be taken. What, if 
nothing shall be done to arrest his carrer, will this man become, who from 
being a humble courtier, a subtle intriguer, is now the guardian of kings, 
master of the Parisian army, and by that army, of Paris, master of a great part 
of the national guards of the kingdom, being able, with ministers of his own 
choice, to control the executive power, and by means of that of the army, by 
that of the legislatures—if ministers devoted to his ambition refuse him no 
means of influence, will he not become the mest absolute, the most terrible of 
dictators ? 

**I set aside, at once, all idea of injuring personally either M. de la Fayette or 
the men whom he would make his ministers, and not those of the king ; let 
him choose, in the frightful tempest, which is on the point of swallowing us up, 
skilful ey capable of saving us from shipwreck, and I will be silent, or 
rather I will praise him. I know that men worthy of the epoch to which they 
shall be called, having other duties to fulfil than those of a base gratitude, 
would not be dangerous to the monarch. But I imagine that representing 
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himself in his election, M. de la Fayette will propose feeble, incapable, 
ignorant ministers—I dare not say treacherous ones; and it is with relation 
to such men that I am about to examine the sup.-sed necessity of keeping 
terms with M. de la Fayette, an idea which has prevuiled only because no one 
has taken the trouble to examine on what it rests.” 


The king and queen expressed themselves delighted with this letter, 
yet two or three long interviews were deemed necessary before the 
treaty between the contracting parties was finally concluded. At 
length it was settled by the king handing to M. de la Marck, in trust, 
four notes of hand for 250,000 livres each, to be paid over at the end 
of the session, if Mirabeau fulfilled the expectations formed of him. 
Bevides this his debts, amounting to 208,000 livres more, were to 
be paid, and he was to receive immediately an allowance of 6,000 
livres a month. 

The account of the manner in which this good news was received, 
we give in M. de la Marck’s own words. 


“‘Mirabeau gave way, on the announcement of these terms, to an extravagant 
joy (une ivresse de bonheur), the excess of which, I confess, astonished me a 
litle, but which, nevertheless, admits of a very natural explanation, when we 
consider the embarrassed and adventurous life he had hitherto led, as well as 
the just pride he might have felt that they were at last obliged to come to 
terms with him. His joy knew no bounds, and he found in the king all the 
noble qualities that ought to distinguish a sovereign; if he had as yet shown 
no signs of them, he said, ‘the blame ought all to be laid on the stupid and 
incapable ministers who had not known how to represent him to the nation as 
he really was; but it should not be so henceforward, and he should soon be 
seen occupying a position worthy of his generous character.’ ” 


What the king really gained by the rather expensive purchase which 
he had made it is not easy to see, for in all great questions, Mirabeau 
had previously defended monarchical principles ; and the advice which 
he gave in the notes he furnished, though received with approbation, 
was never followed. The court acted seemingly on the principle of 
some worthy people who are always very anxious to call in the doctor, 
but having done so make their minds easy without following his pre- 
scriptions. 

On Mirabeau’s side the advantage was certainly not far to seek. 
From an embarrassed, precarious, and stinted mode of life, he plunged 
into luxury and splendour, that might have compromised at on¢e his 
own safety and the welfare of the cause for which he was engaged. 
Instead of contenting himself, as M. de la Marck wished he should 
have done, with a suite of apartments somewhat better than what he 
had had before, he would have a whole house, and, instead of one, a 
complete set of servants, besides carriages, horses, &c., although he 
manifestly incurred great suspicion by this sudden and lavish expen- 
diture. It can hardly be said, therefore, with justice, that Mirabeau 
received no more money from the king than was necessary to meet his 
pecuniary necessities, and enable him to devote his time to public 
affairs. Venal in the worst sense he was certainly not, but he had no 
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objection to regard as profitable merchandise the sentiments in which 
he was certainly sincere. He was desirous of making the utmost 
profit of his services; but it must be admitted that he exerted himself 
manfully to earn the wages he received. At this epoch, we are told, 
he scarcely allowed himself a moment’s rest. Now in the tribune— 
now in the closet, watching everything that was done or said; writing, 
revising, dictating to his secretary; or composing the elaborate notes 
for the court, containing the result of his observations on the tendencies 
of parties, on the measures necessary to resist them, on the proceedings 
of the Assembly, and whatever else appeared of any importance ; yet, 
in the midst of all this, never forgetting his pleasures, he exhibited 
almost superhuman energy ; but the end was rapidly approaching. 

The decree of the National Assembly, by which the titles of nobility 
were abolished, and by which Mirabeau found himself shorn down to 
plain M. Requetti, is mentioned in his next note with vehement dis- 
approbation, and, as usual, the blame laid on La Fayette. 

“ The madness of yesterday evening,” he says, ‘‘of which La Fayette 
was, either treacherously or stupidly, the accomplice, I regard as the 
very brand of civil war, by the extravagance and violence with which 
it opens.” 

In the dark and threatening aspect of affairs, he hoped much from 
the courage and intelligence of the queen, “the®only man whom the 
king had about him.” 

It would appear that he had some thoughts of inducing the king to 
abdicate, for he says more than once, “the time will perhaps soon 
come when we must try what a woman and a child can do upon 
horseback ; it is for her a family method.” Among his other sugges- 
tions is that of a secret police, organised on a plan so vast as to seem 
almost impossible. 

“Two men, selected with care, must be engaged in every department, to 
transmit regularly to Paris, as to a common centre, the most extensive notices 
of all that takes place; of the dispositions of the inhabitants; of the persons 
who are seeking to promote agitation, their interests and their views; of those 
who desire peace and would be likely to maintain it, and of their resources.” 


The means that he would employ would be “money, and again 
money—money in great masses, and on many points.” He will have 
under his command a multiplicity of agents—men of firm and decided 
character, “who know the ground.” He desired the utmost possible, 
almost impossible, activity in all the defenders of the monarchy; and, 
growing impatient at the strange apathy of him who was of all others 
most interested, demanded, though at much personal risk, a secret 
audience of the king or queen, in the hope of producing more effect 
than by his notes. After some delay it was settled that the interview 
should take place at St. Cloud, on the 3rd of July. The better to 
conceal his purpose, Mirabeau was to leave Paris as if to pass the night 
at the house of his niece at Auteuil; but at the hour appointed he was 
to return, and be admitted to the royal apartments. He returned 
from the interview full of enthusiasm for the dignity, grace, and 
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affability of the queen, as well as the calm resignation of the king, and 
the moderation of his views concerning the re-establishment of the 
royal authority, and declared he would perish rather than fail to fulfil 
his promises. The interview was supposed to have been managed 
with the utmost secrecy, but at the moment when Mirabeau was ex- 
pressing his renewed ardour in the royal cause, the Orateur du 
Peuple was denouncing him for his journey to St. Cloud, and men 
were bawling about the streets—“ Za grande trahison de M. de 
Mirabeau.” 

After all nothing was gained by the meeting, that had been neces- 
sarily so fraught with danger to both. Mirabeau continued to labour 
at his notes ; the court to receive his advice, and approve of it, but 
never follow it. He groaned over their inaction, says M. de la Marck; 
but “if he was vexed at not being better listened to, he consoled him- 
self by the advantages which he drew from these mysterious relations.” 

On the 13th of August, he writes—‘“ Four enemies are rapidly 
approaching ; the taxes, bankruptcy, the army, the winter. Some 
resolution must be taken. Civil war is certain—perhaps necessary.” 
Again in a note addressed to M. le la Marck, he asks—“< Am I to 
go on sending these notes? ‘To what purpose, since they do not 
listen tome ? What do they want with me? Do they wish me to 
change my course? Iam ready to do it. I will be faithful to the 
engagement I have entered into.” All this while Mirabeau was 
declaiming in the tribune, in the most violently democratic tone, 
exulting that the French revolution would make the tour of Europe, 
and moving, for example, with much vehemence, that the royal navy 
should lay down the white flag, and adopt the tri-colour. “ Certainly,” 
M. de la Mark observes, “‘ without being in the secret, it was impossible 
to guess that the man who spoke thus, was at the same time in cor- 
respondence with the court, and occupied with the reconstruction of 
the monarchy.” 

On the 27th of March, 1791, Mirabeau had spoken as usual “a the 
assembly. On the 28th he was obliged to keep his bed. It in.medi- 
ately. occurred to M. de la Marck, that it would be necessary to place 
in safety the numerous papers, by which his relations with the court 
would be discovered, and many persons inevitably compromised. If 
he had not before thought of this precaution, he says, he would have 
been reminded of it, by the number of people who were obviously 
engaged in watching the house. 


“The agents of M. de la Fayette, those of the Jacobins, roamed inces- 
santly about; but the most intrepid of all our superintendents, was M. de 
Semonville, who, either from the fear of being compromised, or the hope of 
obtaining the means of new intrigues, absolutely never left it. I never went 
in or out, that I did not moct him, listening, spying, and talking with the 
servants. On the subject of his papers, Mirabeau said, that though it would 
be perhaps, more prudent to burn them, he could not resolve to do so, as 
those papers contained the best justification of his conduct; and he begged 
his friend to promise him that they should one day be made known. M. de 
la Marck readily gave the promise, and after examining them with Mirabeau’s 
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private secretary, and burning many, carried away the remainder, taking every 
possible precaution not to be observed.” 7 


Mirabeau expired in the arms of M. de la Marck, on the 2nd of 
April; and it is characteristic of the man, and of the kind of self- 
consciousness that never seems to have forsaken him, that a little 
before his death, he called the count to him, and said, “ Etes vous 
content, vous connoisseur en belles morts ?” alluding to a conversation 
that had taken place between them, some time before, on the subject 
of what had been called the “ beautiful deaths” of antiquity. 

The loss of Mirabeau has been regarded, probably with reason, as 
the last fatal blow to the royal cause ; and it is not surprising, that 
at that time the consequences of this event, should have been somewhat 
over-rated. Looking at it from our own more commanding point of 
view, it becomes evident that, it was no more possible to reconstruct 
the social edifice out of materials containing no principle of strength 
or cohesion, than to make ropes of sea sand. The precipitate flight of 
the nobles showed that they had lost, to a great extent, the last virtue 
left them, that of personal courage, the only one that had hitherto 
preserved their order from putrefaction ; and for the future, royalty 
could neither have subsisted with them, nor without them. The 
means proposed by Mirabeau also, when stript of all disguise, amount 
to little more than wholesale bribery, and a system of unlimited 
espionage, which, if justifiable from the exigencies of the moment, 
could never have originated a healthy or durable condition of society. 


2.—Feldzug von Sennaar nach Taka, Basa, und Beni Amer. (Cam- 

paign from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and Beni Amer.) By Ferdinand 

Werne. Stuttgart, 1851. London: Williams and Norgate. 
WHATEVER may be the value of Mr. Ferdinand Werne’s book, with 
respect to its subject matter, no one can justly accuse him of attempt- 
ing to gain for it more favour than it is entitled to, by clothing it in 
any of the artificial graces of style, or of practising any of the arts of 
literary workmanship by which a book of little intrinsic worth is 
sometimes made pleasant and readable. Our progress through his 
large and closely-printed pages is not lightened by the allowance of 
resting places in various chapters, for the whole volume forms but one ; 
nor is there either index or table of contents to help us on our way. 
The sentences are sometimes so loosely put together that an un- 
happy little member, separated from all its natural connexions, will 
be missing for a long time and then turn up quite unexpectedly where 
you would never have looked for it ; and sometimes they are so knotted 
and entangled, and blocked up with parentheses, and stuck over with 
Arabic words, hard as hob-nails—to say nothing of etymological hints 
thrown in like stones for you to tumble over, that the meaning cannot 
be got at without a degree of attention which few authors can count 
on obtaining. 
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One merit, certainly, cannot be denied to Mr. Werne; namely, that of 
the most scrupulous—or shall we not rather say, the most wnserupulous 
fidelity in the details he has entered into, and described with the most 
uncompromising plainness of speech. Our own desire of knowledge, 
we confess, would have been satisfied with some fewer particulars ; 
and, considering what ugly things he had to speak of, a little more 
decorous drapery would often have been more agreeable. 

We can obviously present no specimens to illustrate this charac- 
teristic of his style. For an example of its other graces we may open 
the very first page, which has not, it must be observed, been preceded 
by the slightest introduction. We translate as faithfully as we can, 
without any wilful literalness. 


“For a year I had been living with my youngest brother Joseph in Chartum 
(vy the Turks Chardum), the capital of Bellah Soudan, (Land of the Blacks 
or coloured, from Sud, here used of dirty or soiled linen; not, therefore, from 
Said, south), in the land of Sennaar; to which journey from Cairo we had 
employed three months. (Cairo, corrupted from Kahira, victorious— thence 
Masr el Kahira, the victorious capital; the ordinary mere name of Masr is by 
the Turks pronounced Messir, since they generally change the a cf the Arabs 
into e: the actual city, where only Moslem live, is called Médine, as Mad’ne 
for tower or so-called minaret; therefore, probably, analogous to the English 
tower, town, turret.) This Josepb,” &c., &e. 


We turn over a page or two, and find the author telling a story con- 
cerning a young priest whom he had noticed as presenting himself 
very frequently at his abode, and who, it appeared, was in communi- 
cation with his servants. He enquired what brought him there. 


“With melancholy faces the sons informed me that he was writing amulets 
for their mother, for which she had to give her entire wages in order to pay 
the Faki, who was a Misaur; and that she had already given so much that 
she had nothing left herself. This awakened my anger; I went to him, and 
asked, ‘ Amle e,’ (what are you doing?) but without ‘deigning me a glance, or 
even standing up before the Nasrani or Kafr, he answered, ‘ Di schogle betai,’ 
(that is my affair), at which moment I seized him by the arm, and signed to 
him to leave our court; but he would not go—flung himself on his breast, 
erying ana Faki, and I ente uachet Faki Misaur Garami, (you are a cheating 
priest, a robber),” &e., &e. 


It will, we think, be admitted, that this is somewhat fatiguing read- 
ing; and we shall, therefore, in any extracts we may make, endeavour 
to take out of the reader’s way such obstacles as are easily removable. 
Picking our steps, therefore, as we best may, we come upon the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

Mr. Ferdinand Werne and his brother, the before said Joseph, had 
been living for some time in Sennaar and were about to return to 
Egypt, when they were invited to present themselves to Achmet 
Pascha, Governor-General of Bellah-Soudan, who was preparing to 
undertake a campaign into Darfoor. The pascha received them 
graciously, and offered them both appointments if they chose to 
accompany him, promising moreover, in such case, to consider them 
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as his two eyes, “since he had none of his own people whom he could 
trust.” Mr. Joseph Werne, who had studied medicine, was to take 
the place of Soliman Effendi, the renegade Baron de Pasquali from 
Palermo, a chief physician in whom Achmet Pascha could not feel 
entire confidence, as he had an ugly habit of poisoning his patients. 
The elder brother Ferdinand (the author), who had taken some part 
in the war of freedom in Greece, was to be appointed engineer, with 
the rank of major, although he was in fact a lawyer. The pascha 
even offered to make him a bey, if (not to please him, the pascha, 
who was an enlightened Circassian, but the “Turkish asses”) he 
would just consent to become a Musselman. In the next interview 
the pascha opened his present plans. His tribute he said had been 
long in arrears, both from Darfoor and Taka; no money was to be had, 
and he was resolved therefore to go and fetch it. As soon as he had 
subjugated Taka it was his intention to open again the gates of 
Habeseh (Abyssinia), re-establish the old channels of commerce, and 
compel the caravans to take their way once more through Bellah- 
Soudan. To the suggestion that the English government had dis- 
patched an energetic note to Mohammed Ali on the subject of his 
contemplated aggressions in Abyssinia, and that they might bombard 
Alexandria if the frontier were crossed; the pascha replied, that 
Egypt was a long way off, and that for his own part he did not mean 
ever to return to it. He had been sent to Bellah-Soudan as an exile, 
but that was now his country, and as for the English he could conquer 
Habeseh before even an enemy’s ship could show itself. 

The proposed expedition was to be one of those called razzias, which, 
as far as we have ever been able to discover, differ from the ordinary 
professional undertakings of banditti only in the number of robbers 
employed, and in the fact, that the victims besides being robbed are 
carried into slavery. 

The band on setting out had a very dashing appearance. It assem- 
bled at Damer, near tlie junction of the Atbara with the Nile. 


“First came the Turkish cavalry, in their national costume of various 
colours, with green and yellow banners and trumpets; then the mounted 
Schaigié and Mograbin Bedouins on horses, on dromedaries, and on foot ; the 
sheiks, with their little armbearers behind them‘on dromedaries, carrying 
spears, lances, swords, and leathern shields; thousands of led camels and 
asses, two field-pieces drawn by camels, and lastly, a body of Circassians, 
Kurds, and Arnauts, who before had seemed as if they could hardly set one 
foot before another, but who became quite other men when they found them- 
selves in the saddle, their true home, and went gallopir¢ round the pascha, 
performing all sorts of wild feats, as if they were perfectly intoxicated.” 


The expedition reached on the first night the left bank of the 
Atbara, here a fine deep stream, with the opposite banks covered with 
woods, in some places marshy and showing lakes filled with water. 
Nearly opposite was the dry bed of a rivulet, which from its breadth, 
must in the rainy season bring a considerable body of water to the 
Atbara. On enquiring the name of the stream, the author was told it 
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was called ef Mogren, but this appears to be the general term for the 
confluence of two rivers. Further up the banks the ground was culti- 
vated and sown with dhourra, (the ancient Egyptian bread corn), 
and divided into squares intersected by little canals. Mr. Werne could 
not understand how the water was conveyed into them, but there were 
no inhabitants to be seen who could have given him any information. 
Probably they had hidden themselves from the pascha and his troops, 
as when the author had to linger behind the army on account of illness, 
he met some Arabs, by whom he was kindly treated. 

For some time no opportunity was afforded for the kind of achieve- 
ments for which this warlike force had been got together. At length, 
however, the army got scent of booty. 


‘My brother and I were just endeavouring to recruit our strength by an 
afternoon’s nap, when we were aroused by loud cries of ‘ Arab ! Arab! Ketir? 
The pascha threw himself on his horse, followed by all his cavalry, and the 
rest of the soldiers ran pell mell to where it was said the terrible enemy, who 
had already beaten the Turks three times, had made an attack. We also 
loaded our pieces, girded on our sabres, and proceeded in the same direction, 
but we soon met the sheik, whom we called the old knight, in his shirt of 
mail, and mounted on a magnificent black horse, but with his grey head bare. 
He was coming to us with the information that the magazine had been dis- 
covered where dhourra and /uwbia in enormous masses had been buried in the 
earth by the Haddenda Arabs, who had fled hither from the pascha only the 
night before. On the discovery of the corn our men had had a ‘little 
skirmish amongst themselves, but not an enemy was to be seen. The pascha 
had given permission for every one to help himself at pleasure from this treasure, 
and as we approached the spot we found all hands busily engaged rummaging 
with spears, bayonets, sabres, hatchets, sticks, and fists in the holes where the 
corn had been placed; others filling sacks and clothes, and then hurrying 
away on horses, camels, and asses, and on foot to the camp and back again. 
Our army had found dhourra enough to last them above two months, besides 
mats and poles for huts, and other things.” 


The following will serve to show something more of the mode in 
which this paternal government collects its taxes. 


* A Chasua (a chase) was made into the mountains, and the troops brought 
back a crowd of prisoners of both sexes. The men were almost all wounded, 
and showed great firmness under the painful operation of extracting the bullets; 
even the Turks confessed that these mountaineers had defended themselves 
valiantly with stones and lances. Many of our own soldiers had also gun-shot 
wounds, as, in their customary disorderly manner, they had fired upon each 
other. The Turks, indeed, maintained that their Arab allies had intentionally 
fired upon them, in order to get their booty from them. It was a miserable 
spectacle to see the prisoners, especially the women, girls, and children, tied 
upon camels, and with despair in their faces, brought into the camp. Before 
selling them, too, or casting lots for them, they were led to the vicinity of 
Topschi Baschi’s tent, where a large fire was made for the purpose of heating 
red-hot an iron stamp in the form of a star, and with this the shoulders of even 
the smallest child among the prisoners was branded. 

‘* The tribute imposed on the district Bepi Amer, in camels and cattle, had 
been only paid in part; there were still wanting 3500 cows and 1300 camels, 
which the leech Hassan Effendi had to fetch; and soon after he had marched, 
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much was said of the cruelties he had practised on the people. Although they 
had been very submissive, and their chief had fled, 200 of them had been shot 
without mercy. After this, a number of camels had been taken from the 
Haddenda Arabs, with whoin we were engaged in peaceful negotiations, and 
they in revenge had burnt Gos-Rayeb, killed twenty merchants who were 
staying there, and plundered the corn-magazine that had been placed there to 
secure our retreat.” 


In another place, a troop of the pascha’s soldiers, sent to collect the 
tribute, were invited to a feast, and while they were so engaged, 
attacked suddenly, and their throats cut to a man. 

As the greater part of the book is in the form of a journal, in which 
the occurrences of each day are roughly jotted down, we find few de- 
scriptions of the country; but here is a sketch of a village called El 
Soffre, where the people agreed to pay the tribute demanded, though 
not without infinite wrangling. 


**We rode for half an hour through this far stretching village, of which 
however, we could not see the half, as the huts lay hidden on either side 
among the trees and shrubs, and one half of the people besides lived without 
huts at all, merely under the trees. The huts are made of palm-mats in the 
form of a baking oven, round and high behind, but in front so iow that you 
can only get into them by bending down almost to the ground. The internal 
arrangement is of the simplest possible—consisting merely of a raised place 
for sleeping on, made of some stakes driven into the ground, supporting mats 
of plaited reeds or thin sticks. Ifthe proprietor is an opulent man, a coarse 
grey woollen cloth is drawn round the bedstead as a protection against wind 
and weather, but in the way of furniture there is nothing more than two stones 
for grinding corn, a broken earthen pot or two, and a gourd for water. It 
does not of course require much preparation to move with such a ménage as 
this. Some twenty or forty of these huts, mostly belonging to people related 
to each other, lie usually in a circle, inclosed by a thorn hedge, and a village is 
composed of several of these little clusters. Each has a chief or sheik, the 
oldest, or the person considered most worthy, but the dignity is frequently 
hereditary. Before every hut a fire is burning in the evening, and on this, in 
every possible variety of position, (for as they are always broken this precaution 
is necessary,) stand earthen pots filled with dhourra; before these pots the 
women crouch and prepare the evening meal. Most of the women we saw 
were old and ugly, but I was told there were many handsome girls who are 
much in favour for slaves in Bellah-Soudan. We could not get a sight of these 
however, for they had their faces covered carefully with dirty rags, and besides 
this, when they met us the younger women would rush aside mto the wood 
and hide behind a tree. Most of them, as well as the men, wore round the 
hips a skin that reached to the knee, and two men who came from the moun- 
tains had besides a skin hanging over their shoulders as a cloak. This was 
their entire dress, and with their long hair and wild faces they had a completely 
savage aspect. 

“In the centre of one of these family villages a vacant space is left for the 
children to play in, and there they are tumbling about naked in the burning 
sun, looking from their agility and their black colour much like a troop of 
little devils. Even the youngest infants, such as among us would be lying in 
the cradle, are here rolling about inthe sand, and no one troubling themselves 
about them. They must look after themselves. In general, the children here 
have, in their play, the great advantage of not being liable to tear or dirty 
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their clothes ; and they have for playfellows plenty of the young animals, kids 
and others, that go skipping about quite at their ease among and over them. 

“As we rode through the village the men looked at us in a bold fierce 
manner, taking us no doubt for Turks, and seemed to be sending after us not 
the best wishes. All the people of this country have a somewhat ferocious 
aspect, and with their bushy hair and glaring eyes, a good deal resemble their 
fellow inhabitants the wild beasts. hen in their own homes they never go 
unarmed, but carry a javelin and a round shield. Those who cannot get iron 
lances carry a long stick of hard wood sharply pointed, which against a naked 
antagonist is scarcely less formidable. The chief or sheik of each family circle 
carries a sword like that of the people of Bellah-Soudan. 

‘* Wells and water were very plentiful in these villages; they are generally 
about twenty or thirty feet deep, and near them are flat circular basins, or 
troughs, from which the cattle are watered. The drawing the water to fill 
these basins, as well as for doniestic purposes, is the business of the women, 
and they were now standing round them in groups, busily engaged in filling 
their leathern vessels, which are covered with a net work of ropes. Sometimes 
they loaded with them the numerous asses that were standing about; some- 
times they carried the skins home on their backs ; but in either case, the men 
sat by without making the slightest movement towards assisting them.” 


The number of huts, or tents in this village, was reckoned by Mr. 
Werne at from 1500 to 2,000, and there were certainiy, he thinks 
from the numbers of the women and children, many more which he 
did not see. There were signs also of large herds of cattle having been 
driven away into the bush. At one place, 6,000 camels were said to 


have been driven off to save them from the Turks, and the population 
was estimated by the invaders, at from thirty to forty thousand. 

In the middle of the village the road turned into what is called a 
Gohr, that is the dry bed of what in the rainy season is a torrent. 


* It lay through a deep narrow valley running from east to west, and along 
the whole of which ran a series of wells, so amply supplied with water, that it 
appeared as if a subterranean river must be flowing beneath it, or rather 
trickling through the sand by which it was choked. At about thirty feet 
below the surface, is a bed of clay, from which common red earthenware pans 
are made, and the whole soil of Taka, notwithstanding its slope, is penetrated 
with water in abundance. In this valley also, there was a great throng of 
men and cattle, who seemed startled by the arrival of the travellers. 

“ We were nearly half an hour riding through this Gohr, and we had Arabs 
and wells constantly on the right and left. Our road led north-east through 
woods, where we were often obliged to lie down on our dromedaries, that we 
might not be swept off by the branches of the trees, although there were none 
very high, in consequence of the fires. The ground soon, however, became 
more open; most of the wood had died off, or been overthrown by great 
floods, and lay prostrate, often blocking up the road to a great distance, 
vexatious, of course, to riders, and highly dangerous to the legs of camels and 
horses. In many places too, the water had worn deep hollows in the ground: 
This lasted for three or four miles, and the grey soil without a blade of grass ; ~ 
the leafless withered trees standing upright, or lying prone on the ground, 
and covered with mud; the absence of beast or bird, made the place extremely 
desolate and dispiriting. . . About four miles before Mitkenab, however, 
the character of the country changed. The trees again became green, and 
were enlivened by some long-tailed birds, but instead of pursuing them, we 
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remained sitting perfectly still, for the sun was pouring down his rays upon 
our heads, and no refreshing breath of air moved the branches. . . 

“The whole road was now once more an uninterrupted line of men and 
animals, especially camels, horses, and asses. All who met us, looked strangely 
upon us, for we were the first Franks who had ever visited the country. A mile 
from Mitkenab, the country might almost be called beautiful, everything was of 
the loveliest green, and there were fine old trees, which indicated the approach 
to large forests. Especially, we rejoiced in the bowers formed by the Nebbek 
tree, interwoven with bright green creeping plants, and forming a roof im- 
penetrable tothe noonday sun. The lower branches of the trees were some- 
times ent off, so that the ends of the creepers hung to the ground, and the 
entrance being closed by a thorn bush, made it a complete enclosure for man 
and beast. . 

** The cotton plantations about the camp at Aronga, extend for a con- 
siderable distance. Considering the present drought, they have a very vigorous 
appearance, and are of an exquisite fresh green, but for a population so con- 
siderable, and in comparison with the dhourra fields, they are unimportant. 
The Haddenda Arabs are ind<ed, still too much of Bedouins, and dislike every 
kind of domestic work by which they would be attached to the soil, so that 
they prefer getting their cotton stuffs ready from the Hedgas, in exchange for 
their dhourra. But what could this magnificent soi!, whose productive power 
is increased by the dampness from the subterranean rivulets, and by its yearly 
irrigatic 1 from rain, and the inundations from the Abyssinian mountains, and 
which in spite of the violent gales of wind, and the desolating conflagrations, 
is so prodigious, that it yields, without manure or cultivation, dhourra of 
from thirteen to twenty fect high, with sixteen or eighteen fold complete 
ears, and cotton in one year, five fold. What might be gained from such a 
soil by cultivation? And what is gained now? Nothing but dhourra, cotton, 
and a few beans. The straw of the dhourra is left standing on the field, and 
is first used as food for cattle, after which it is left to the wind and the weather, 
and is mostly washed away by the rains, so that it is of little or no use for the 
fertilization of the soil; notwithstanding this, the produce is sufficient for the 
present population, which subsists besides on beans and milk, the only other 
articles of food it is acquainted with ; but there is no doubt, that all our other 
kinds of corn would flourish here exuberantly ; indigo might be grown as well 
as in Egypt, where it is extensively cultivated, and also rice and sugar, which, 
as there is abundance of wood, might easily be refined. At present it is brought 
from India. Another important object would be, the plantation of dates. 
As far as a few days’ journey from Gos Rayeb, the shores are covered with 
dhom woods, and wherever these grow, the date palm also will thrive, and 
that would yield a considerable profit, as it does in Egypt. The Indian-rubber 
tree we have also not seen, though it would be very valuable, and where now 
the ground is encumbered with old barren trees, oranges, lemons, figs, and 
even grapes, would flourish luxuriantly.” 

The position of the country for the export of its superfluous produce 
is very favourable. 

* Situated between the Red Sea and the Nile; with laden camels you may 
reach Berber, on the latter, in ten or twelve days, and Souakinn, on the former, 
in fifteen; and with but little trouble the Atbara might, for at least four 
months, be made navigable as far as Gos Rayeb. As far as we could, in sum- 
mer, judge of the bed of the river, there appear to be many shoals and low 
sandstone rocks; but the marks on the shores show that the mass of water is 


so — eat, aud it rises so high, that they would not, I believe, form any con- 
siderable obstacle to the navigation. 
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“It would be necessary, indeed, to build at the places of export, magazines 
for the deposit of the produce before the rainy season; for during that time 
all roads are rendered impassable, either for men or cattle. But if these means 
of communication were a little improved, the large trees and shrubs cut down, 
so that sun and air could gain access to them and dry them up again, they 
might be practicable for at least a month sooner. The name of road is, in- 
ceed, at present scarcely applicable to them, for they are little more than 
scarcely visible foot-paths, sometimes merely those of wild animals, which, 
by their immense windings to avoid a few bushes or some trifling obstacle 
frequently lengthen the way by one half, besides being closed in, and overhung 
on all sides by bushes and trees. 

* At present the only articles of trade are honey, butter, and dhourra; and, 
on the part of the tribes on the shores of the Red Sea, salt. The herds of 
cattle are numerous, and, with a little attention, might be greatly increased ; 
so that skins—and, by improvement of the sheep, wool also—would probably 
yield a good return. At present the flesh only is used. Even the beasts of 
prey—lions, tigers, and panthers—although, of course, with the cultivation of 
the country their numbers would decline—might for many years to come, bring 
a profit with their skins. Most of all, cotton, which is now so little cultivated 
that there is not enough for the trifling consumption of the country, might be 
produced in enormous quantities, and become 2 most important article of com- 
merce. When, even with the present careless cultivation, the plant attains 
such luxuriance and beauty, it is easy to see what care and industry might do 
withit. Itis not here, as in Egypt, necessary to undertake the regular water- 
ing of the plants—an enormous labour; and, besides this, there is the advan- 
tage that the population is already, at least, in some measure acquainted with 
its treatment; anincaleulable advantage with a people that clings so tenaciously 
to its old occupations, institutions, and customs; and regards every novelty 
or change as a scandal and the violation of an ancient right. 

“The trade in elephants’ teeth is now so inconsiderable as to be scarcely 
worth mentioning; and yet the animal is found in such numbers that 
they might be delivered here at a much lower price than those from Dar‘oor, 
which have to be carried a long way on camels. On the other hand, a great 
deal of money might be saved, which is now spent in getting horses from 
Abyssinia. These are small and poor, and much better might be bred in the 
country itself. If these and the already numerous oxen could be employed in 
agriculture, how much human labour might be saved to be applied to indus- 
trial purposes! for instance, the erection of works for the general irrigation 
of the soil. The fields are now, indeed, furnished with small ditches of half- 
a-foot or a foot deep; but this is nct enough; and the object could only be 
completely attained by contrivances of a more scientific character, and on a 
larger scale. With these, however, with the great abundance of water just 
below the surface, it would be perfectly possible, in seasons of the greatest 
drought that ever occur, to provide even for those vegetable products that stand 
in most need of moisture. 

“Why, also, since there are hands enough and wood enough, should not 
manufactories of every kind be erected? There is plenty of clay that is fit for 
the purposes of pottery as well as for brick-making. ‘The capital that must be 
invested to carry out these suggestions, could not fail to yield an ample return 
in a few years; and the foundation would be laid for the rise of a nation that, 
in no long time, might enter the ranks of the foremost for agriculture, industry, 
and trade.” 


These and all other improvements must, however, suppose the intro- 
duction of European settlers ; and those of a very different class from 
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the dregs and scum of civilized society that have hitherto found their 
way to Egypt. Speaking of his own countrymen, the author says 
that Germany would seem to have been searched for the worst indi- 
viduals to be found within its limits to export to Egypt. Most of 
them, it appears, have originally fled from their own country for some 
disgraceful action, and many of the mechanic class who have found 
their way hither, after the long course of wandering from city to city 
which an absurd and antiquated custom of Germany imposes upon 
mechanics, appear to have picked up the vices of every city they have 
passed through, especially of Constantinople. 

It seems likely, however, that most European nations have contri- 
buted their quota to the sum of Frank rascality deposited on the banks 
of the Nile, though the author does not mention our own countrymen. 

Could the conditions be favourably arranged, the establishment of 
an English colony on the shores of the Red Sea, now the regular 
highway from India, might, independently of other advantages, pro- 
bably be one of the greatest benefits that could be conferred on the 
country. There are many parts of the coasts of Nubia and Abyssinia 
that seem well adapted for such a purpose ; and assuredly no better 
step could be made towards the civilization of Africa, and the abolition 
of slavery, for which so many sacrifices have been made. No such 
powerfully humanizing influence as the constant intercourse and ex- 
ample of an industrious and intelligent community, could possibly be 
brought to bear upon these degraded nations. It might be a mission 
of civilization and Christianity worth a thousand of those hitherto 
established in Africa. We are reminded, apropos to this subject, that 
the worthy pascha, Achmet, above-mentioned, had imprisoned an aged 
sheik, revered as a saint among his people, fer having long ago pro- 
phesied the coming of the English; and it happened, while Mr. Werne 
was in the country, that English ships were seen in the roads of 
Souakinn, where it was said the people much wished that they should 
effect a landing. 

The most serious obstacles likely to arise to any scheme of coloni- 
zation in this country would be from the jealousy of other European 
nations, but especially of France; but even this, perhaps, might, in the 
present amicable dispositions on both sides, be got over ; and unless 
our sympathy for the victims of cruelty and slavery is to be confined 
to the nations on the western coast of Africa, it would seem that we 
might find in the condition of these oppressed people enough to excite 
it. It is time that a prudish dread of being supposed to aim at terri- 
torial aggrandizement should not be allowed to stand in the way of the 
fulfilment of a great duty. If but half the zeal were shown in the 
communication of the great blessings of civilization and enlightened 
Christianity that has often been displayed in the propagation of a 
narrow fanaticism, so large a portion of the world would not be still a 
prey to barbarism and its attendant miseries. 
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3.—Eine Frauenfahrt um die Welt. (A Woman’s Voyage round the 
World.) By Ida Pfeiffer. Vienna: 1850. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


Tus, if not a very remarkable book, is, at least, a book produced under 
very remarkable circumstances; and describes an exploit which, all 
things considered, we may regard as unparalleled. It claims attention, 
like many other things and persons, not from its intrinsic qualities, 
but from the conditions of its birth. An elderly German lady of the 
middle class, belonging to a country where, perhaps less than in any 
other European nation, women are accustomed to extend their views 
beyond the domestic circle, has undertaken and executed a project no 
less adventurous than the circumnavigation of the globe, alone, with 
a very limited command of money, and with no other protection than 
her own prudence, patience, and courage. Of her possession of the 
two latter qualities in a very extraordinary degree no reader of her 
travels can feel inclined to doubt. To us it forms the chief point of 
interest in her book. A more striking exhibition of the force of 
native character acting independently of outward circumstances, and 
moulding them to its will, is not often met with. 

Every one who ventures to depart-in any way from the beaten path 
in which the world expects him to travel, must, in most cases, make 
up his mind to have some unworthy motive attributed to him, and 
this is especially true with respect to women, in whom it is usually 
considered an offence to guide themselves by any law not running 
entirely parallel to the world’s opinion, and Madame Pfeiffer accor- 
dingly has excited, we hear, a considerable amount of ill will by her 
indulgence of her taste, and she has been accused of pursuing her 
singular course merely for the sake of notoriety. How likely that is 
to be true the reader will soon be enabled to judge. 

In one of her earlier works (if we remember rightly, the ‘ Travels 
in Iceland,’) she modestly offered an apology for what, in truth, rather 
deserves admiration. She describes herself as having been from 
infancy conscious of a longing to visit distant countries, so ardent and 
unconquerable that we can only regard it as an original instinct, like 
that of a migratory bird. She used to stand gazing, with tears in her 
eyes, after every travelling carriage that passed her, envying the very 
postillions who were sharing in the glorious enjoyment. To a certain 
limited extent, she had, as she grew up, opportunities of gratifying 
this taste, but the duties of a wife and a mother afterwards compelled 
her for many years to remain stationary. When, however, her chil- 
dren no longer needed her care, although she was by this time tending 
towards the evening of her days, a time when most people look forward 
only to repose and personal indulgence, the dreams of her youth 
revived, and, after some hesitation, she determined to visit Palestine. 
The success of this undertaking gave her courage for a second, and 
somewhat more hazardous attempt, in her visit to Iceland ; and having 
by the time of her return sufficiently tested her own energies and 
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powers of endurance, she made preparations to set about the achieve- 
ment she had long contemplated, namely, a voyage round the world. 
She does not appear to have had either powerful recommendations, or 
the pecuniary resources which in many instances will make the 
roughest places smooth. Of money she had only what was barely 
necessary, and whatever kindness she met with on her long and 
adventurous way, she owed only to the interest excited by her per- 
sonal qualities. Her intellectual endowments do not appear to rise 
much above mediocrity, and they have not been fostered by any very 
sedulous cultivation. We sometimes have to regret the absence of 
the previous instruction that might have enabled her to turn to better 
account her rare opportunities. But whatever deductions from the 
merit of the book we may think proper to make on these accounts, 
we can scarcely lay it down without finding the feeling of admiration 
for the character displayed predominating over every inclination to 
criticise strictly the literary performance. The strange adventures, 
and the energy and singularity of the spirit manifested throughout 
them, are more striking from the plain and housewifely sobriety of 
the tone in which they are related. 

In the woods of Brazil she wages battle valiantly with a ruffian 
negro, who attacked her, resolved as she says, “to sell her life as dearly 
as possible,” and having no other defensive weapons than a pen-knife 
and an umbrella. She passes slightly enough over the account of the 
wounds she received in the struggle, though (as we happen to know 
from other testimory), one of them left a deep and ghastly trace that she 
will carry to her grave. In Tahiti, we find her crossing a deep volcanic 
lake, in the mere ghost of a boat, almost too slight aud unsubstantial to 
have been employed by Charon for the conveyance of his shadowy pas- 
sengers. In Canton she encounters, with no less intrepidity, dangers of 
a different order, and calmly traverses the streets, or visits what she 
thinks worthy of visiting, without finding herself at all discomposed 
by the presence of a hooting and pelting mob. Ona lonely road in one 
of the wildest districts of Hindostan, we see her in imminent peril of 
being murdered by an insane bullock-driver, and to the sufferings of 
hunger and thirst, and heat and fatigue, she opposes the armour of 
an indomitable patience ; yet she never once alludes to her perform- 
ances as other than the most every-day matters, and pleads for in- 
dulgence of her taste, only on the humble ground of its doing no 
harm to anybody. We are much mistaken if it will not do good. 
Not that we have any expectation or the slightest wish that her sex 
in general should be disposed to imitate Madame Pfeiffer’s achieve- 
ments, but “there are diversities of gifts through the same spirit,” 
and the example of the power of a rational will over the enslaving 
influence of circumstances,—of the superiority of the spirit to the 
wants and weaknesses of its fleshly companion, is one always needed 
and which can never be thrown away. 

Madame Pfeiffer set out on her adventurous voyage from Hamburg, 
and the principal stations on her route were Rio de Janeiro, Val- 
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paraiso, Tahiti, Canton, Singapore, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, 
Agra, Delhi, Bombay, Bagdad, Mossul, and “so home,” through 
Georgia and Armenia, by Odessa, Constantinople, and Athens. 

As we cannot of course touch on many points of this extensive 
route, we select a few of the least familiar scenes. 

On her arrival at Tahiti, she found Papeiti full of French soldiers, 
and several ships of war of the same nation were lying in the harbour. 
This capital has a population of from 300 to 400 inhabitants, and 
consists of a row of little wooden houses along the harbour, separated 
from each other by small gardens, and having in the back ground a 
beautiful wood, in which lie many scattered cottages. As the house 
room was by no means sufficient for the wants of the population, 
including the numerous foreign guests, Madame Pfeiffer went in vain 
from hut to hut in search of a lodging. The luxury of a room to 
herself was evidently out of the question ; and she finally had to con- 
tent herself with a corner behind a door, in a room inhabited by a 
carpenter and his family of four persons. The apartment was not 
boarded, and of chair or bedstead there was no question, so that the 
accommodation was about what is usually claimed by a house dog of 
very moderate pretensions. The dwelling of a native of Tahiti con- 
sists of one long narrow room, with a roof of palm leaves, and a 
palisade for a wall, the furniture of some straw mats and blankets, 
two or three cocoa-nut shells, and a knife. 

Madame Pfeiffer had of course the honour of a presentation to our 
old acquaintance Queen Pomare, and was present at a ball given by 
the French officers, at which some young Tahitian ladies went through 
a quadrille very decorously. None of the native company but the 
royal pair wore shoes and stockings, but en revanche some of the 
ladies had fashionable bonnets, or at all events what had once been 
such. The etiquette in some respects differed slightly from that of 
other courts. Some of the younger ladies brought their children,-and 
performed very composedly various maternal duties ; and before supper 
her majesty retired to smoke a cigar. Her illustrious consort, who 
goes by the name of the Prince Albert of Tahiti, looked very stately 
in a French General’s uniform, and paid the authoress the customary 
table attentions with punctilious politeness. 

The authoress speaks with melancholy reprobation of the demoralizing 
influence of the French protectors on the manners of the natives, as 
affording every encouragement to vices to which they are by nature 
too prone. 

One of the principal excursions made by Madame Pfeiffer during 
her stay at Tahiti, was to visit the lake Vaihiriu, lying 1,800 feet 
above the level of the sea. From her description of her costume on 
this occasion, it will be seen that she is not very anxious concerning 
her personal appearance, and that she was not deterred from any object 
by trifling obstacles. 


_ “ Foot journeys in Tahiti are extremely fatiguing, since, in this very water- 
rich island, one has to wade through many rivers. I was very suitably dressed 
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for the occasion, in strong men’s shoes, no stockings, trowsers, and a blouse 
which I tucked up to the hips; and thus prepared, I set out on my little 
journey, on the 7th of May, in the company of a guide. The first third of our 
route led us near the coast, and I counted thirty-two brooks which we had to 
cross. After that we went through ravines to the interior of the island, stopping 
by the way for a meal at a Tahitian hut. They gave us some bread-fruits 
and some small fishes, for which they received very willingly a pecuniary 
compensation, As we advanced into the interior, the fine fruit-trees were no 
more seen, and in their places appeared Pesang or Banana, Tarro, and the 
from-nine-to-twelve-feet-high shrub Marauta. . . . . A tolerably broad 
mountain-stream, which here rushes over a stony bed, often with the swiftness 
of a torrent, and which was about three feet deep, had to be waded through 
sixty-two times. At dangerous places the Tahitian took hold of my hand, and 
drew me, often half-swimming, after him. The water reached to my hips, and 
drying myself again was not to be thought of. The foot-path also became 
more and more toilsome and dangerous. We had to climb over rocks and 
stones, which were also more troublesome from being covered with the Oputa, 
so that one could not see where safely to place one’s foot. I tore many a 
famous wound in my hands and feet, and often fell to the ground when I clung 
to one of the treacherous stems of a Pesang that broke under my hands. It 
was really a break-neck expedition, such as few of the officers have undertaken, 
and women, I believe, never. In two places the ravine narrowed so much that 
there was no path but the bed of the river; and here, during the war with the 
French, the Indians had carried up stone walls of about five feet high for their 
defence. After eight hours’ toil, we had gone eighteen miles, and reached a 
height of eighteen hundred feet; but as the lake lies in a hollow, we did not 
see it until we stood upon its shores. It has not at the utmost a diameter of 
above 800 feet, but it has a very strange appearance, from being encircled with 
a wreath of high steep green hills so closely that there is not space even for the 
smallest footpath. It appears probable that it is a burnt-out crater of a voleano, 
which has filled itself with water; and the conjecture is strengthened by the 
immense masses of basalt which lie about. The lake is rich in fish, and has one 
species that is quite peculiar. Whoever wishes to cross this lake must either 
swim, or trust himself to a rather fearful kind of vessel that every Indian can 
make in a few minutes. Curiosity to make such an expedition induced me to 
signify to my guide that I should like to cross. Immediately he tore down 
some stalks of the Pesang, fastened them together by means of a lorig tough 
grass that grows here, laid some leaves upon it, and invited me to take pos- 
session of this fragment of a vessel. I did feel a little fear, but was ashamed 
to express it, so I took my seat, and the guide swam after me, and pushed 
my frail boat before him. I made the passage across the lake and back again 
in perfect safety, but to be candid, I must own I did not feel quite comfortable. 
The thing was so small—it went along rather under than over the water—there 
was nothing in the world to lay hold of, and I thought every moment I should 
have been over. I would not advise any one who could not swim to make 
such a voyage.” 


For refreshment after the fatigues of the day, our heroine had only 
a few fehi (we presume some kind of fruit), plucked, and boiled on a 
fire made by her Tahitian guide; and she then dried her garments as 
well as she could, by turning first one side and then the other to the 
friendly flame, and afterwards lay quietly down and spent the night 
on a couch of withered leaves. Fortunately neither men nor beasts 
are to be dreaded in these regions; the former are perfectly peaceful 
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and inoffensive, and this favoured island harbours no ferocious animal, 
and no poisonous insect. 

From Tahiti Madame Pfeiffer passed to Canton, coming thither 
from Hong Kong in a Chinese junk that contained no European but 
herself. She chose this conveyance for the sake of economy, not 
without a consciousness that there might be some risk attending it, 
considering the Chinese aversion to foreigners, and especially to 
foreign women; but the difference between three and twelve dollars, 
very important to her limited means, induced her to accept whatever 
personal hazard might attend the experiment; and so she “ put her 
pistols in order, and went quietly on board.” 

She did not make any very long stay at Canton, as it is, of all 
cities, the most unattractive and ineligible abode for a European 
wonan. 


“Very few of the European residents bring their families with them, and 
women and children live almost as prisoners, and can never leave the house 
but in a well-closed litter. Things are so dear, too, that you may live cheaper 
even in London. Servants’ wages, especially those of female servants, are 
very high, and for every different kind of work a separate servant is necessary, 
so that for a family of four persons, at least ten or twelve servants are required. 
First, every member of the family must have a servant exclusively for himself; 
then there must be a cook, several nurses, and several porters for the common 
work, such as cleaning rooms, carrying wood and water, and so forth. With 
this crowd of servants you are very badly served: one or another goes out, 
and if you happen to need his particular kind of service, no other will do it 
for you. The entire household is under the guidance of the comprador, a 
sort of maitre d’hotel. It is his business to take charge of plate, linen, 
furniture, &c., to engage the servants, provide them food, and be answer- 
able for their fidelity; and in consideration of this, he takes two dollars a 
month on the wages of each. He makes, also, all the purchases of provisions, 
and, at the end of the month, gives in the total amount, without troubling 
himself to enter much into details. The comprador is also sometimes, in 
addition to his domestic duties, charged with that of cashier for the house of 
business, and hundreds of thousands of dollars are constantly passing through 
his hands and that of his assistants, who count, and examine, and ring every 
piece with incredible rapidity. A very close examination is needed, on account 
of the quantity of bad money in circulation among the Chinese. On every 
piece the house stamp is struck, in proof of its genuineness, by which the 
coins become at last so thin and broad, that they fairly fall to pieces. The 
pieces lose, however, nothing of their relative value, as that is determined by 
their weight. Besides the dollars, pure silver in small bars is commonly in 
circulation, and bits of them are cut off as they are wanted. Europeans have, 
however, little or nothing to do with the money. It is all kept in the apart- 
ment of the comprador, who receives no salary, but a certain per centage on 
all transactions, and on the house bills he takes care to have a sufficient profit. 
These peeple are in general trustworthy, and have to give security to a man- 
darin, who is then answerable for them. ‘The daily life of the Europeans here 
is this: —On first waking they take a cup of tea in their rooms, and after that 
a cold bath. At nine they have breakfast, consisting of fried fish or cutlets, 
cold roast meat, eggs, tea, and bread and butter. Then every one goes to his 
respective business till four, the usual hour of dinner, which consists of turtle 
soup, curry, roast meat, &c., prepared in the English manner by Chinese 
cooks, and afterwards cheese and fruit. Portuguese wines and English beer are 
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drank, both iced, and in the eveningtea. There are no places of amusement, or 
social intercourse ; neither horses nor carriages are kept, and the only recrea- 
tion is keeping a boat, or walking in the evening in a little pleasure garden, 
laid out by the Europeans settled here, and which is surrounded on three sides 
by a wall, and washed on the fourth by the Pearl river. 

* Dull as it is, this kind of life is very expensive. The Chinese live very 
cheaply, but it is true they eat cats, dogs, mice, rats, and other dainties of 
that description. The houses of the lower classes are miserable huts of wood 
or brick, with nothing in them but a very poor table. a few chairs, bamboo 
mats, and blankets, a head-stool (used instead of a pillow), and a few flower- 
pots. ‘These are indispensable. 

“The cheapest kind of dwelling is a boat, in which the woman, by rowing 
or ferrying, earns a share of the family’s subsistence, while the man goes out 
to other work. One half of the boat is then occupied by the family, the other 
is to let; and although the space is extremely limited, for the whole boat does 
not measure twenty-five feet in length, it is perfectly clean and neat, for every- 
thing is washed and scrubbed every morning. Every corner in it is turned to 
account, and room is found even for a small domestic:-altar. Cooking and 
washing goes on; there is no want of little children, and yet the person who 
has hired the boat is not in the least disturbed; nothing unpleasant ever meets 
his sight, and he hears but very rarely the sound of a crying child. Whilst 
the mother rows, she has often her youngest tied upon her back, and the elder 
children have sometimes similar burdens, and jump and climb about without 
taking the slightest notice of them. It was often most painful to me to see 
how the head of an almost new-born infant would be thrown from side to side, 
or exposed uncovered to the burning sun, so that the poor little thing could 
not open its eyes.” 


The Chinese seas, and even the river quite up to the neighbourhood 
of Canton, were, at the time of Madame Pfeiffer’s visit, swarming with 
pirates, and little or nothing seemed to be done to punish them, or 
even drive them away. On one of the islands, not far from Hong 
Kong, there was an establishment, on a large scale, for the coining of 
bad money, the proprietors carrying on their operations with little or 
no affectation of secrecy, but having, like the pirates, an amicable 
understanding with certain mandarins. A short time before Madame 
Pfeiffer’s arrival, some robber vessels, which had ventured quite close 
to Canton, had been fired into and the captain taken prisoner, where- 
upon the pirate company had addressed a memorial to the government, 
demanding his release, and threatening conflagration in case of refusal. 
It was believed, also, that to this threat was added the promise of a 
considerable sum of money in case of compliance, for very shortly after 
it was said the robber had escaped. 

Another terrible instance of the audacity of these pirates was the 
attack and murder of a Swiss, whe was returning to Canton with a 
valuable assortment of watches. It took place a little below Canton, 
and when the river was covered with boats. Notwithstanding these 
disorders, the punishments, when they are inflicted, are excessively 
severe. In the year 1846, there were executed in two provinces (out 
of a population of nineteen millions) no fewer than four thousand 
criminals ; but the prevalence of bribery and the uncertainty of punish- 
ment must of course neutralise even any benefit that might possibly 
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be obtained by severity, while it leaves the evil consequences to their 
full operation. 

The next scene of Madame Pfeiffer’s panorama, at which we will 
take a hasty glance, is a wild country in the interior of Hindostan. 
She has visited Madras, Calcutta, the sacred city of Benares, and 
Delhi, and is now on her way to Bombay, in a waggon drawn by 
bullocks. 


* Since the attack of the negro in Brazil, I had never felt so much anxiety 
as on this day. My driver had struck me from the commencement of our 
journey as being very eccentric, if not insane. Sometimes he was caressing 
his oxen, sometimes quarrelling with them; sometimes he would scream to the 
passers by, and then again he would turn and stare at me fixedly for several 
minutes. Since, however, I had a servant with me, who walked always near 
the daili, I paid little attention to him. This morning, however, my servant 
had, without my consent, gone forward to the next station, « ad I was left alone 
with my strange driver, on a very solitary road. After a time he got down 
from the waggon and went and walked close behind it. The bailis are covered 
only at the sides with straw mats, and are open both before and behind, so that 
I could have seen very well what he was doing, but I did not like to tun 
round, as it would look like suspicion. I turned my head a little to one side, 
however, in order to observe him. He soon came back again to the front of 
the waggon, and, to my horror, took out the hatchet which every driver carries 
with him, and then again retired to the back of the vehicle. I thought nothing 
less now than that he really had evil intentions, but as it was impossible for 
me to escape him, I still thought it best to show no fear. I contrived, how- 
ever, quite softly to draw round me my cloak, and arrange its folds so that it 
would in some measure protect my head, in case he should strike at me with 
the hatchet. For some time he left me in this painful situation, then he came 
back to his place and again stared at me; but after awhile he got down again 
and repeated the same manceuvres, and this he did several times over. It was 
a whole hour—oh what a long one !—before he finally laid the hatchet aside, 
and contented himself with staring.” 


On her way home through Persia the authoress fell among thieves, 
who were magnanimous enough not only to decline touching her little 
baggage, but even to offer her water to drink—no trifling act of 
benevolence, time and place considered. They had spoken to her 
guide, who gave the account of her that she had arranged for travelling 
purposes, namely, that she was a poor pilgrim, and that her expenses 
were paid every where by the English consuls and missionaries. A 
striking contrast to the chivalry of these Persian Robin Hoods was 
afforded by the behaviour of certain Russian officials. The incident 
occurred near a village called Sedin in Armenia. 


** To-day a disagreeable adventure happened to me. My caravan bivouacked 
about 5 paces from the high road, on which, towards eight o’clock in the 
evening, I had been taking a walk. I was just about to return when I heard 
the bells of post horses, and stood still on the road to look at the travellers. 
They were a gentleman and a Cossack, with a musket on his shoulder, sitting 
on an open car. As soon as it had passed I turned round, and was proceeding 

uietly back to the camp, when to my surprise I heard the car stop, and 
most at the same moment I felt myself seized with a strong grasp. It was 
the Cossack, who endeavoured to drag me to the car. I struggled in vain to 
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free myself, pointed with the one hand that I got loose to the caravan, and 
screamed that I belonged to it. The fellow immediately placed his other hand 
over my mouth and flung me on the car, where the gentleman held we fast. 
The Cossack then leaped up behind, and the car drove off as fast as the horses 
could go. The thing had been done so quickly that I scarcely knew what had 
happened to me. The men held me by the arms, and kept my mouth stopped 
till r was so far from the caravan that my cries could not be heard. 

*T did not feel afraid, for I considered it probable that these two amiable 
Russians, in their zeal, had taken me for some dangerous personage, and 
thought they had made an important capture. As soon as they left my mouth 
free they began a series of questions concerning my name, country, and so 
forth, and I understood Russian enough to answer them, but they were not 
satisfied and required to see my passport. I told them they might send for 
my trunk and then I should be able to satisfy them. At length we arrived at 
the post house, where I was taken into a room, at the door of which the 
Cossack planted himself with his musket. The door was left open, that he 
might constantly keep an eye upon me, and the gentleman, whom by his green 
velvet collar and cuffs, I took to be an imperial officer, remained awhile in the 
room. After the lapse of half-an-hour came the post-master to take a view of 
me, and to hear my captors relate their heroic exploit, which they did in a very 
smiling and agreeable manner. They then left me to pass the night ona 
wooden bench, without giving me so much as a morsel of bread or a blanket 
to cover me, and whenever I attempted even to stand up for a moment the 
Cossack sprang towards me and forced me to sit down again. Towards 
morning my effects were brought. I produced my papers and was declared free, 
but without the smallest apology being made for the treatment I had received, 
nay, they even laughed at me, and when I came out into the court-yard the 
rest of the people joined in the insolent chorus.” ; 


It is impossible, she adds, to form an idea of the stupidity, the rude- 
ness, and the want of feeling that she experienced at the different post 
stations in the Russian territory ; where it was also no uncommon 
occurrence to find the officers as well as their men lying asleep and 
drunk upon the ground, and for them to laugh in her face when she 
required their assistance. Sometimes all the horses at a station had 
been previously ordered for some traveller of more importance ; and 
it might be that he had seen fit to put off his journey for a day or two, 
in which case the horses were to be left standing ready, and other 
traveller: might await his pleasure. Even when the horses had been 
already put to—should any military officer or official dignitary pass 
by, and desire to have them, they are sometimes taken out again, and 
the private traveller left to wait for a day or two at the station ; so 
that rapid as is the Russian rate of travelling, he does not, on the 
whole, get on faster than if he were in a caravan. 

Through the most uncivilized and dangerous regions, the lonely, 
inoffensive woman had passed unmolested. Arabs, Turks, Hindoos, 
Persians—even the wild tribes who live by violence and plunder, 
had refrained from offering her the slightest insult ; many had even 
shown her kindness and hospitality. In the dominions of his Imperial 
and Christian Majesty of Russia alone, of the whole world—from the 
representatives of his authority did she meet with manifold obstruction, 
extortion, and brutal outrage. There is nothing surprising in this. 
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The grovelling worship of power merely as such, is the very soul of 
the Russian system, and this is naturally balanced by a corresponding 
inclination to oppress the weak. Madame Pfeiffer, travelling alone 
and in her customary humble manner, no doubt, appeared a fit subject 
for the insolence of those who would wish to indemnify themselves 
for having to lick the dust before every great man. 





4.—Von Babylon nach Jerusalem. (From Babylon to Jerusalem.) 
By Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. Kirchheim & Schott, Maintz: 1851. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


Tue practice of whispering confidential secrets into the ear of the 
public, and opening the inmost sanctuary of the soul as a common 
thoroughfare, is one not wanting in precedent. Perhaps most people 
who have ever practised authorship have at some time or another felt 
the temptation to do so, for it is often easy to write what it would be 
scarcely possible to speak ; and the Countess Hahn-Hahn is not among 
_ authors the most likely to resist such atemptation. Her first literary 
appearance, if we remember rightly, was in a volume in which she 
poured her private sorrows into the sympathising bosom of the world 
at large. It is not therefore surprising that, finding herself converted, 
she should immediately rush to Leipsig fair with the intelligence. 
We should judge it to be a marketable commodity too, for in this age 
of spiritual destitution, wherever one is found to proclaim in a suf- 
ficiently loud voice that he has found the bread of life, there will not 
be wanting hungry souls who will rash towards him eager to be fed. 
Nay, as famine-stricken men have crammed themselves with husks 
and old shoes, so have starving souls attempted to still their cravings 
with Mesmerism, the Book of Mormon, and the revelations of the 
Poughkeepsie Seer. In comparison with dainties of that kind, the 
banquet offered at St. Peter’s must be admitted by Exeter Hall itself 
to be wholesome and nourishing food, though it does not agree with 
all constitutions ; and we are therefore by no means inclined to grieve 
over the present case of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, but rather to com- 
fort ourselves with the philosophical reflection that it might have 
been worse. 

‘From Babylon to Jerusalem,’ is, as the reader will have surmised, 
not an addition to our voluminous library of Eastern Travel, but an 
account of mental wanderings, which have terminated in the sheltering 
arms of the Church of Rome; the Babylon alluded to being only the 
land of spiritual confusion and darkness in which, according to the 
countess, all are roaming who have not yet found their way to that 
fortunate harbour of refuge. 

This time no anonymous screen or slender veil of fiction is interposed 
between the public and the lady in the cor ‘ssional—the penitent, we 
were going to say, but the word would be extremely inapplicable, for 
the present outpouring is not so much a confession of having been 
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formerly in error, as a loud and exulting, not to say vain-glorious, 
proclamation of being now in the right, the only right path. It is 
not a solitary one, at all events, nor very rugged, but a broad, pleasant 
road enough, and sufficiently frequented now-a-days. Whether any 
more travellers may be induced to enter upon it by what they shall 
find in this volume, or whether they are more likely to be turned in 
a contrary direction, it is not our business to determine, or even con- 
jecture. There are many passages in it which might be read with 
interest in a private journal, but which do not look altogether so well 
in a printed book. Invocations of enthusiastic devotion to “ My Lord 
and my God,” which are of such frequent occurrence, would have 
been better breathed in silence from the heart, or uttered only in the 
closet, than sent to the printer’s in the shape of “copy,” revised, cor- 
rected, and so forth. There is something not altogether pleasant in 
thus praying in the corners of the streets, as if it were “to be seen of 
men.” Possibly the countess is benevolently anxious to lead her 
readers to Jerusalem, and considers that this devotional attitude will 
be found attractive. 

But the lady must speak for herself, which she can do, to any extent, 
and not without eloquence either. Here is her profession of faith :— 


“T believe! Oh that there were words with which to express the feelin 
with which I say, ‘I believe!’ I know not what unearthly happiness, unearthly 

in, join hands in these words. To have found eternal truth! but how late! 
Fo have recognized eternal beauty! but how late! Yet always through my 
whole life to have felt the thirst for one, the longing for the other—but to 
have found its source! how late! To have to say to one’s self that perhaps 
a single stronger exertion of the will, a single more decided step of the inward 
being towards the light of knowledge, might have brought me years ago upon 
the path on which I am now walking—oh yes! that was a bitter pain, had 
it not been overmastered by the feeling of immortal victory that takes possession 
of the whole being, and melts into one the life of heaven and that of earth, so 
that you forget to reckon days and years, because days and years have now 
acquired another value, another signification, when you can say, ‘I believe!’ 
With this feeling must in ancient times the messenger of victory have hastened 
home from the battle won to his native city, to announce that the foe was 
vanquished and overpowered. He is weary, that poor messenger, and covered 
with dust, and bleeding from many wounds, and his weapons are quite worn 
out. Others see it, but he himself sees it not, knows it not, that .oor mes- 
senger; and even if he knew it would it be indifferent to him, for ‘this soul is 
filled with one thought. ‘Victory!’ he cries, ‘victory! Our country is saved.’ 
And so cry I, the very poor messenger, a thousand times more happy than he 
who has only triumphed in an earthly battle. ‘Victory! the fatherland is 
gained! I believe!” 


Hurrah! we might say, by way of appropriate conclusion. Would 
the clever countess but ponder a little the precept of old Thomas 
Aquinas, “It is more profitable for thee, and more safe, to conceal the 
grace of devotion, not to speak much thereof, nor dwell much thereon, 
but rather to fear it.” These words however are spoken concerning 
“humility,” and that is a grace whose growth, we fear, is not very 
likely to be promoted by writing a whole book about one’s own soul, 
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even though it contain numerous passages deprecatory of its former 
unregenerate state, as we see affixed to specimens of “ elegant hand- 
writing,” others to show what was the desperate condition of the 
writer’s calligraphy before taking the “six lessons.” Here, for instance, 
“Pride was the foundation of my character, the basis on which I 
established my life. Through pride the angels fell from heaven.” We 
observe that pride is a very favourite vice with penitents of this class. 
Since angels are liable to it, so may the Countess Hahn-Hahn be. Other 
confessionsremind us of the lady who was in the habit of accusing herself 
of all the cardinal virtues. “I could neither dissemble nor flatter, either 
to gain praise or avoid blame. It was a joy to me when I could deny 
myself anything—endureanything.” Again—“I had many struggles to 
sustain, but one thing ismy consolation, I fought themthrough tothe end. 
Cowardly wasI not. Iswam against the stream, and was ready to accept 
every combat, so that I practised myself in valour,” &c. Besides such 
traits as these, we find that the character of the countess was no less 
perfect on the opposite side, no less conspicuous for softness, tenderness, 
and refinement, than for the heroic virtues above-mentioned ; so that we 
rise from hearing the confession with no other sentiment towards the 
penitent than that of profound, not to say bottomless, admiration. It 
almost seems as if we were intended to do so. 

In the course of the inquiry that led to her present happy frame of 
mind, Madame Hahn-Hahn thought it necessary to make a pretty 
extensive tour :— 


**T have travelled from one end of our quarter of the world to the other— 
from the cataracts of the Nile to the grottoes of Stafia—from Cintra’s hills to 
the gardens of Damascus—over Alps and Pyrenees and Lebanon—ever seas 
and through the Arabian desert—from the banks of the Shannon in green 
Erin to the shores of the holy Jordan. I have been at home beneath the tent 
of the Bedouin, and in the palaces of the haute volée of Europe; I have made 
myself acquainted with whatever was accessible in various ranks and circum- 
stances, nations and individuals, &c. I have moved amidst the greatest contrasts. 
In London, for instance, I went from Rag Fair to a party at the house of Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. The heights and the depths of civili- 
zation, the various grades of cultivation, the connexion of culture with religion 
and national character, with art and manners, the whole history of humanity 
in living pictures, I wished to see before my eyes. I would know the life of 
humanity face to face.” 


As the Countess Hahn-Hahn is, and glories in being, highly aristo- 
cratic and exclusive in her modes of thinking, she was of course 
extremely disgusted with the world as it appeared in 1848—even, 
painful to relate, threatened to write it no more romances; and, in 
short, not caring to have anything more to do with such a world, 
naturally turned her thoughts towards those who boldly professed 
themselves the only accredited doorkeepers of a better, the owners of 
what it has pleased theologians to denominate “the power of the keys.” 
For another year or more the countess nevertheless continued the 
process of “going to and fro on the earth, and wandering up and 
down,” which she seems to have expected would sooner or later lead 
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her to the temple of Truth. She then returned to Dresden, and there 
received a letter from a stranger (of whom she knew no more than 
that she had sometimes met him on the public promenade), entreating 
her to think of her soul, and stating that he prayed morning and 
evening for the same. On comparing notes, however, with this 
obliging person, it appeared that the books which he recommended as 
likely to effect her cure were Jacob Bohme, Swedenborg, and St. 
Martin; and she says, reasonably enough, that she wanted “food for 
her soul, and not smoke.” She studied at the same time diligently, 
the prophetic books of the Old Testament (we hear nothing of the 
New), and sent for Luther’s Larger and Smaller Catechism, the Con- 
fession of the Evangelical Reformed Church, and the decisions and 
Canons of the “ Holy Council of Trent.” But before this, she had 
been in the habit of going every Sunday to mass at a church in 
Dresden, and there “ weeping as if she would dissolve away in tears”( !) 
so that it seems probable that the question, which she would choose 
for her guide, was already not far from determined. Finally, in 
January, 1850, she wrote to the Cardinal-Archbishop of Breslau, to 
assist her formal entrance into the Catholic Church, where we trust 
we may leave her with the accustomed story-telling formula, “and 
she lived happy ever after.” Like Arethusa, she says, who disappeared 
in Greece to rise again in Sicily, “in an ocean of bitter sorrow I sunk 
down, and its waves passed over my head and heart, so that I thought 
I must perish. But behold! on a distant blessed shore I emerge, 
adorned with imperishable beauty and everlasting light,—not on an 
island of the gods, but in the alone blessed-making (alleinselig- 
machende) Church.” 

In all this there is perhaps a little too much of the old leaven of the 
authoress of Sibylla and Faustine, so that it is not possible to avoid 
feeling some doubts as to whether the mighty change of which so 
much is said, be, after all, more than a change of costume. 

In the attacks on Protestantism, and the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, some home-thrusts are made at those who have, we admit, 
occupied a place in the world’s esteem to which they are not, in all 
respects, entitled. The inquiry, how far the Reformation was really 
the cause, and how far only the concomitant, of the subsequent progress 
of Europe, is fraught with important consequences, but cannot, of 
course, be entered on here. One thing, however, is certain, that 
whatever may be the nature and amount of the world’s obligations to 
Luther and other Reformers, a considerable debt of gratitude is due to 
them from the Church of Rome. As opposition maintains the health 
and vigour of a monarchy, so does dissent that of a Church. In their 
absence, both the one and the other fall into vices which lead inevitably 
to decay. Had there been no Reformation, the sloth and profligacy, 
the enervating luxury and irresponsible power of the Church would 
have wrought for it a far more certain and irretrievable ruin than could 
be occasioned by any assault from without. 
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5.—A PareR ON THE VocaL Sounps or LAvuRA BRIDGEMAN, the 
blind Deaf-mute at Boston ; compared with the elements of Phonetic 
Language. By Francis Lieber. Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, Vol. 2, art. 2. 


Mr. Lieser is a German emigrant of the literary and scientific class, 
a most valuable importation to America when it consists of active, 
practical men, and not of sentimental or speculative fine gentlemen, or 
mere pedants and transcendental dreamers. By several useful works 
Mr. Lieber has shown himself decidedly of the former class ; and he 
appears to have devoted himself, heart and soul, to his adopted country. 

This paper consists of remarks on the nature, origin, and progress 
of language, suggested by a long visit to Laura Bridgeman, whose 
education has been so successfully prosecuted by Dr. Howe of Boston ; 
and whose most interesting case has been described by Dickens, Miss 
Martineau, and other writers on America. 

The paper contains little about Laura Bridgeman excepting as re- 
gards the signs and language she makes use of. Her spontaneous 
sounds are either purely emotional or they are the monosyllabic sounds 
she makes, as names, for her intimate friends, as Foo, Too, Ts. The 
latter is her name for Dr. Howe. She has not been taught vocal lan- 
guage, but communicates with others by means of a set of signs made 
in her hand by them, or by her in theirs. Her alphabet corresponds 
with ours, though it represents no sounds to her, but consists merely’ 
of signs of the touch. She often talks to herself in this manner, 
sometimes holding long conversations, speaking with one hand and 
replying with the other: and this she does even in dreams. 

**Laura knows the character of those who surround her very well indeed. 
She quickly perceives whether a friend speaks to her with accustomed kind- 
ness, indifferently, or ape impatiently. For as we readily perceive the 
temper of a person by his gentle intonation or hurried utterance, so is Laura 
perfectly able to feel any difference in the manner of imprinting words in her 
listening hand. Once she said, in my presence, to a friend of hers, ‘You are 
very sleepy; why don’t you goto bed?’ And when asked how she knew it, she 
replied, ‘ You speak so sleepy.’ The fact was, that the person really was tired, 
and printed her converse slowly in Laura’s hand.” 

** Very few of Laura’s syllables can be written with our inadequate alphabet 
- + « « « Many of her sounds are gurgling, though not disagreeably so; others 
consist of chuckling ; and in general I would say that the throat and the lips 
seem to be the organs which she chiefly uses. The tongue is often pressed 
— the palate, producing a full, round yet dull sound, which I cannot write. 

owels are very little used, and if so, generally indistinctly. The clear, sono~ 
rous vowel in speaking and singing requires the ear, and long civilization.” 

It is difficult to conceive how a person with her privations could be 
taught to write. However, she writes very legibly, as appears by 
a fac simile of one of her letters, written in an angular character, 
somewhat resembling print. 

The reports that have hitherto appeared respecting Laura Bridge- 
man’s case, are imperfect; and as no one can be competent to give a 
correct account of her, except her very able teacher, we hope that he 
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may be prevailed upon to perform that task, which would be a guide 
to future teachers, a study for the philologist and metaphysician, and 
a work of instruction and amusement for the general reader. 

It would require much space to give an account of Mr. Lieber’s 
speculations on language, which are intended for the philosophical 
enquirer rather than for the general reader; and they are avowedly 
incomplete, as we are referred to what he has written elsewhere on 
the same subject. We can only state briefly, that he considers the 
origin of all utterance in man and brutes to be emotional, and that, 
in brutes, it continues so; but that the transformation of these emo- 
tional utterances, whether of voice or gesture, into intentional signs, 
and their modification and extension in endless ways, belongs to the 
defining, generalizing, and combining power of reason. Imitative 
sounds, either pure or in combination, increase still further the power 
of language ; and various minor sources are also noticed. 

Mr. Lieber proves himself, by this paper, to be a good metaphysician 
and philologist ; and we hope that he will recact his several papers 
on language into one compact and accessible form. If he would also 
include an account of the languages of the North American Indians, 
now rapidly becoming extinct, for which his position gives him great 
facilities, he would add materially to the value of his work. 


6.—Rerort (to THE Bompay GOVERNMENT), OF THE BoarD oF Epvu- 
CATION, for the Years 1847 and 1848; 8vo. Bombay: 1850. 


7.—Do., for the Year 1849; 8vo, Bombay: 1851. 


8.—PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS TO THE First GRADUATES OF THE 
Grant Mepicat CoLtece, Bompay; 8vo. Bombay, 1851. 


We have recently been favoured with these Reports on a subject 
which concerns many thousands of our fellow-countrymen, and ten 
millions of our Indian fellow-subjects, yet has attracted less attention 
than if it related to Thibet or Timbuctoo. 

The natives of India are not savages, as is frequently supposed ; at 
least, none but the aboriginal inhabitants of a few mountain districts 
can fairly receive that designation, Though the instructed middle 
class of our own country is wanting in India, there is much practical 
ability among all classes, and the labourers of many districts have 
quite as much instruction as our own. The knowledge of the learned 
among the Brahmiris is quite as great, and (theology excepted), quite 
as high and practically useful, as what is usually acquired at Oxford. — 
Our own, so called, National Schools follow a Hindoo system, brought 
from Madras by Dr. Bell, and long termed in this country the Madras 
system of education. As very few copies of these reports will reach 
England, we shall extract a few particulars regarding the state of 
education in the Bombay presidency. 

There are three kinds of education, or rather instruction, now going 
on in India. 
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First, the learned or Brahminical education, confined to the Brahmins 
and the higher castes, communicated exclusively through the Sanscrit, 
now a dead language, and embracing grammar and criticism, logic 
and metaphysics, mathematics and astronomy, poetry and the drama, 
besides a peculiar theology, and a system of medicine of a very high 
order. The Sanscrit language, one of the most perfect and beautiful 
existing, contains an extensive and very ancient literature on the 
above subjects; it is known te all Brahmins who have any pretensions 
to learning, and corresponds to the Latin of the middle ages, which 
was the language of the learned throughout Europe, the repository of 
their learning, and of all their written knowledge. As in Europe 
then, so in India now, learning is not an invariable or usual attainment 
of rank and wealth, though it would perhaps be difficult to find in 
India, princes, nobles, and priestly dignitaries who can neither read nor 
write. The learning, science, and literature of India are thus confined 
to one class, as was the case with us in the time of Locke, whose 
celebrated work on education did not contemplate the instruction of 
the people, but merely the education of a gentleman. 

The second kind of instruction in India corresponds exactly with 
that of our common schools, and is confined to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, communicated in the vernacular languages of the country, 
by teachers who are not usually of the Brahmin, or learned and religious 
caste. The reading and writing are probably taught as efficiently as 
with us; the arithmetic better, if we may credit the accounts of 
European residents, who describe the Indian calculators as more rapid 
and correct in their operations than our own. In some districts the 
vernacular education is given to as large a proportion of the people as 
with us; in other districts there is but little instruction. However, the 
statistical information on this head is very’scanty. There is no con- 
nexion whatever between the Brahminical and the secular instruction. 
Some districts that are noted for the former are the least advanced in 
the latter. Very few of the vernacular languages contain any works, 
either original or translated; and the common people are shut out 
from the extensive and valuable Sanscrit literature by their ignorance 
of the language, which, though supposed to be the parent of most of 
the numerous vernacular dialects, has no greater resemblance to them 
than the Latin and old Gothic have to the present European languages. 
The number and variety of the existing languages of India are at 
least as great as those of Europe, and add materially to the difficulties 
of government, and to the intercommunication of different provinces. 
These languages, with one or two exceptions, are neither sufficiently 
correct nor copious for the purposes of science and literature. Some 
few dialects of the aboriginal mountain tribes are quite barbarous, and 
have ne affinity to the Sanscrit languages. Within the last few cen- 
turies, the Mahommedan conquerors have introduced many Persian 
and Arabic words and idioms into some of the provinces, and Persian 
became the language of the courts of India, as French has become in 
those of Europe. Still further variety is caused by the proximity of 
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numerous border tribes on the north-east and west, and of the Malay 
tribes on the south. Any expectation of blending these innumerable 
languages and dialects into one medium for the purpose of intercom- 
munication and instruction, is, of course, futile. 

The third kind of instruction is that which the British Govern- 
ment has been endeavouring to introduce in India during the last 
half century. It consists chiefly of European science and of the 
English language, communicated by a small body of English teachers 
and professors with native assistants, located in the principal cities, 
and superintended by a Board of Education at each of. the three 
Indian presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The volumes 
we are now noticing are three of the Reports made annually by the 
Bombay Board to the government of that presidency. Bombay is 
the smallest and least instructed of these presidencies : it contains 
about ten millions of inhabitants. The Mahommedans, our prede- 
cessors in the possession of India, are still found there in considerable 
numbers, and have both schools and colleges. In the latter, the Per- 
sian language and literature hold the first place ; but the Arabic, the 
holy language of the Koran, is also taught, because it is essential that 
the services of the Mahommedan religion should be conducted in that 
language. These Mahommedan schools and colleges are not, how- 
ever, sufficiently numerous to have much effect on the general instruc- 
tion of the country, and have no influence over the Hindoos. 

The schools and colleges, under the supervision of the Boards of 
Education, are chiefly devoted to the instruction of the natives in the 
English language and European science, and are mainly supported by 
the government. At Bombay, several of these colleges and a number 
of scholarships were founded by public subscription of the wealthy 
and benevolent Europeans and natives, in honour of popular governors 
or officers. The Elphinstone Institution is the principal of these, and 
was founded in honour of one of the ablest and best men who have 
held office in Bombay. The Grant Medical College was instituted in 
honour of the late Sir Robert Grant, some years governor of Bombay ; 
and on the departure or death of a popular governor, secretary, or 
member of council, a college scholarship in his honour has occasion- 
ally been founded by public subscription of Europeans and natives, and 
called after his name, as the Anderson, Farish, and Carnac Scholarships. 

Though the Sanscrit language and literature are not entirely neg- 
lected at the colleges and schools, this kind of instruction is usually 
imparted privately and without fee, by learned Brahmins to their 
disciples; and no attempt appears to have been made, either by 
Brahmins or Europeans, to reduce to practical purposes and common 
life the large amount of knowledge which is now locked up in a dead 
language, accessible to comparatively few persons. Until recently the 
European knew little or nothing about this language and literature, 
and took no pains to conceal his contempt for all forms of knowledge 
but his own. The retired Brahmin, convinced of the superiority of 
his learning to that of other nations, repaid contempt by silent scorn, 
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and neither sought to compare his own with European knowledge, 
nor to desecrate his lesrning by popularizing it, ad attempting to dis- 
seminate it among the lower castes. As the Brahmins are highly 
venerated by their countrymen, and in many respects deservedly, the 
enmity or estrangement of this influential class is greatly to be deplored. 

The Governments of India have a strong interest in the extension 
and improvement of public education. With the exception of a few 
of the highest posts, the civil appointments are held by natives, whose 
intelligence and moral qualities are much lower than could be desired. 
The whole of the privates and subalterns of an immense army (omitting 
a ‘few British regiments), are also natives; but the officers, from the 
commander-in-chief to the ensign, are usually British, as the allegiance 
of the army is a tender point. 

Very great and peculiar difficulties attend the promotion of educa- 
tion in India. 

Ist. If the vernacular languages be employed, no fit masters are to 
be procured, unless we first educate them for the task. No school 
books exist. These also must be made or translated. To make good 
school books is no easy task, as we find in England ; and still more 
difficult for a people whose languages, lives, and minds are so different 
from our own. School books, translated from the English, have been 
tried ; but it has been found difficult to make a translation into the 
vernacular languages that can be understood by the natives. Their 
words and thoughts differ essentially from ours : neither can be readily 
expressed in the language of the other. Englishmen are bad linguists; 
they do not readily master the niceties of native dialects ; nor do 
natives comprehend European idioms, and the innumerable allusions 
to a state of things utterly different from their own: adaptation not 
translation would be desirable ; and though very able men have been 
employed, we doubt if one good original or translated school-book has 
yet been achieved in any of the Indian vernacular languages. Books 
in at least three native languages would be required for Bombay alone ; 
and in other and different languages for the Bengal and Madras 
provinces. 

There were, in 1S49, 167 vernacular schools in the provinces of the 
Bombay presidency, established, and, in a great measure, supported 
by the Government. They were attended by about 10,000 scholars. 
At Bombay, there were 7 schools, with 733 pupils, of whom 652 pay 
# small monthly fee. Four were Mahratti, two Gujerati, and one 
Hindustani. These schools teach, or profess to teach, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, algebra, and geometry. At 
Bombay and the principal stations, they are well-conducted ; where 
@ specially instructed master cannot be provided, the tuition is very 
inferior. With the natives, (who care for no instruction that does not 
make an obvious pecuniary return, ) these schools are not very popular. 
There are no returns, as far as we know, of the number of pupils in 
the private schools of this presidency. 

2nd. The employment of the English language as a medium of 
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instruction for the natives of India would appear to be extremely in- 
judicious ; and the objections that may be brought against it have 
been constantly under discussion by the Bombay authorities. But 
until the difficulties of using the native dialects (which we have above 
alluded to) have teen overcome, the Government has determined to 
devote the larger share of the education funds to the support of schools 
and colleges where European science and knowledge are communicated 
in the English language, by English books, and principally by English 
teachers. Of course it would be impossible to educate any large 
portion of the ten millions in this manner ; but it has been already 
found the most efficacious mode of training schoolmasters for verna- 
cular instruction, besides providing annually a considerable number of 
instructed men to fill government offices, to act as engineers, surveyors 
and architects, and to supply both the army and the districts generally 
with competent medical assistants. This last is a great desideratum ; 
for no science is so low as that of medicine in the East : and, though 
the Sanscrit medicine is of a high order, it is confined to a few ; and 
the ordinary Hindoo practitioners are the lowest of quacks. In these 
schovls and colleges the vernacular languages are not neglected ; they 
are taught, and taught grammatically, an uncommon practice in the 
native schools, where, as we have said, books of any kind are rarely 
used. 

It has been found that all classes of the natives of India are quick 
and clever in acquiring European knowledge and science. The 
English is, however, a difficult language for them ; but they succeed 
well even in that, as is shown by several essays composed by the 
pupils, and appended to the reports. The schools are also popular 
among the natives, principally, it must be confessed, because they lead 
to preferment under the Government ; and a greater number of candi- 
dates apply, especially at the colleges, than can be taken, although a 
fee is exacted in most instances. 

At Bombay there is one general and one medical college ; and at 
Poona, one Sanscrit college, where English is also taught. About 
half the cost of these institutions is defrayed by the Government. 
The number of pupils at these Colleges is respectively, 51, 22, 
and 272. 

The English schools are 9 in number, having 619 pupils, Two of 
these are at the presidency, and in connexion with the college. 

We shall conclude with an account of the course of instruction 
pursued at one of these schools. 

Poona English School,— master, the Rev. James McDougall,— 
assistant master, Raghunath Jaganath,—pupils, 112. 

“* The school is divided into seven classes, and the following is the syllabus 
of studies which were pursued during the year :— 

** Ist class. Shakespeare, Clift’s Political Economy, writing, plane and 
— trigonometry, spherical geometry, conic sections, parabola, and 
ellipse. 

e 2nd class. McCulloch’s Elementary Course of Reading, all the problems 
of the terrestrial globe, principles of astronomy, translation from and into 
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English, writing, first four books of Euclid, algebra, as far as quadratic 
equations. 

‘ 3rd class. Chambers’ History of England, as far as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, History of the Mahrattas, grammar, Latin and Greek roots, general 
geography of the world, translation from and into English, writing, first 
book of Euclid, algebra, simple equations. 

“4th class. Reading and translation from Moral Class Book, grammar, 
geography of Asia and Europe, writing from dictation, Latin roots, writing, 
the whole of decimal fractions, and algebra as far as division. 

* 5th class. Reading and translation from McCulloch’s Series of Lessons, 
principles of geography, rules of syntax, prefixes and affixes, writing, the 
whole of vulgar fractions, and mental arithmetic. 

“ 6th class. McCulloch’s Third Reading Book, reading and translation, 
grammar, writing, simple and compound proportion, and mental arithmetic. 

** 7th class. Senior division,—reading and translation from McCulloch’s 
Second Reading Book, writing, and simple division. 

* Junior division,—reading and translation from McCulloch’s First Reading 
Book, writing, and simple division.” 

The school was established in 1833, and is the oldest of these 
schools. At the annual examination in December, 1849, it is stated 
that “the several classes were examined in their different branches 
of study,” and “they appear to have given much satisfaction, especially 
in the mathematical department. At the close of the examination, 
several very creditable essays, written by the senior pupils, were 
read.” 


The gratuitous exertions of Sir Erskine Perry, the President, of 
Major Jervis, and other members of the Bombay Board of Education, 
as evinced by their laborious reports, examinations, and translations, 
are highly praiseworthy : and most of the teachers, of whom the prin- 
cipal have been Professors Harkness, Orlebar, H. Green, Major 
Candy, and the late Bal Gungadhur Shastry, have taken a degree of 
personal interest in their duties, rarely found among teachers. The 
intelligence and versatile skill of Mr. H. Green, (now Principal of the 
Bombay Elphinstone College), while in charge of the Surat Provincial 
Schools, are repeatedly noticed by the Board, as having had a great 
effect on the minds of the natives. 





9.— An InrropucTion TO ALGEBRA, AND TO THE SOLUTION OF 
Nomericat Equations, for the use of Schools and Private Students. 
By J. R. Young. 12mo. London: Simms. 1851. 


10.—ANSWERS TO THE EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISES in the Introduc- 
tion to Algebra. 


Tuts, like the other mathematical works of the author, is a sound, 
good work, more suited to lay the foundation of an extended course 
of analytical study, than the ordinary introductions used in schools, 
but requiring master and pupil to proceed rationally and thoroughly, 
not slightly or by rote. There is no particular novelty in the 
arrangement, or in the subjects treated of, excepting that the latter 
are carried further, and treated more completely than is usual in 
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school books. The examples for exercise, though less numerous than 
in some elementary works, are sufficient for the ordinary student, 
but not for the raw school boy, who has not been accustomed to 
examine apd.reflect, and for whom the book is not intended. 





11.—Enpvucartion, as a Means of Preventing Destitution. By William 
Ellis. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Tue author of this work is the foupder of the Birkbeck schools of the 
metropolis ;—one of the most practical as well as benevolent men of the 
age. The importancé of its suggestions cannot be too highly esti- 
mated, and we regret that, instead of enlarging upon them, our pre- 
sent limits will only permit us to give the work our most emphatic 
recommendation. No school should be set on foot for the working 
classes by any friend of education without a preliminary study of this 
treatise. 





12.—Tne Octave Starr, Diatonic and Chromatic, without Flats 
or Sharps. By F. A. Adams, A.M. 


Mr. Apams calls our attention to an error in our former notice of this work, in 
which it was stated that the author had mistaken the position of the semitones of the 
diatonic scale. It appears that he has not mistaken them ; but that we are to un- 
derstand by his first example the scale of A minor. This explanation, however, 
should have been given in the work. Examples of the diatonic scale are usually 
written in a major key. The principle of Mr. Adams’s notation is a sound one, 
and there is no other objection to it than the great additional space it occupies as 
compared with the present notation. It has often been suggested before, and is but 
carrying into more extended practice the mode of illustrating the intervals adopted 
by Mr. Hickson and Mr. Hullah. 
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